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FOREWORD 


This volume contains the chief contributions of those who 
took part in the Fourth Congress of Philosophy held at Madras, in 
December, 1928. The success of the Madras meeting is doe 
chiefly to the energy and enterprise of the local secretaries. 

Dr. Saroj E. Das and his talented wife Mrs. Tatini Das, M.A. 
are responsible for the editing of this volume and the Congress 
Executive takes this opportunity of offering to them its deepest 
thanks for their labour of love. The University of Calcutta well- 
known for its interest in all progressive academic enterprises 
helped the Congress most substantially in the printing and 
publication of tliis volume and the Congress is greatly indebted to 
its authorities for their generous assistance. 


S. Radhakrishnan. 


7th September, 1930. 
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BY 

. JI. H. THE Maharaja of Baroda 


CiHMa’LEMBN, 

1 }iave td'tliAnk you for the cordial reception you have given 
me. WM^n 1 received the kind invitation of your committee td 
give the inaugural address of your Congress, I felt, as 1 still feel, 
that this honour and this task should rightly fall upon some one 
eminent in the world of academic scholarship. But, having 
throughout my adult life taken such op|)ortunitics that have offered 
themselves to me to acquaint myself with the rudiments of philo-. 
soirflTr^ th^ight that on this (x;ca8inn you might be willing to 
a technical discourse, and to consider the philosophical 
/eilect.ion8]6f one whosc^ main duties in life have been closely 
psociatew with social administration and social advance. 

Further reflection made me welcome such an occasion as this 
ito draWyour attention, and that of thinking Indians generally, to 
\ome]^gent demands of the life of our race and of our time. It 
MTaU too frequently been said : Philosophy bakes no bread. It 
has all too frequently been charged against philosophers that their 
reflections arc remote from the facts of ordinary life and have little 
or no bearing ’upon it. 1 wish to challenge the necessity of such 
a view. I xiaaintain that philosophy, rightly understood, may 
have very important effects on practical social advance. I main^ 
tain that philosqxhy, rightly understood, is a vital and funda-^ 
picplai factor in social progress, And^ Gentlemen, speaking from 
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'this chair, I trust that I ma^ be Voicing your convictions also 
concerning the significance of philosophy. Our deliberations 
should not simply be intellectually interesting ; they should be of 
ivaliie to our fellow men beyond this small circle ; they should 
have genuine practical importance. 

The history of philosophy, in the Bast as in the West, con- 
tains many examples of its influence on the development of 
civilisation. Sometimes it is suggested that that was when- 
philosophy had not the severely technical character which it claims 
to have to-day. But, surely, the. increased care, the greater 
regard to method, the undoguiatic spii it, with which philosophy 
IS now studied, should make it more not less valuable for human 
life. Many great philosophers in the past did bring philosophical 
reflection to the solution of practical prol)lems, and thinkers to-day 
are called upon to consider such problems in the light of philo- 
sophy. But before indicating the directions in which, in India, 
philosophy ought to have an i.nlluence on social progress at the 
present time, I would ask your attention to some preliminary 
considerations. 

Let us turn our attention to the study of philosophy in Indian 
Universities as it is, and as it might he. What has been the 
nature of the requirements during the; last forty or fifty years 
from our students who have wished to (lualify for a degree in 
philosophy? Is it not true iiint in the past, and even now, more 
often than not a* student might obtain a degree in pliilosophy 
.without show'ing any knowledge of the philosophy which has 
originated and develo|»ed in his own country aniv>ng his own 
Ijcople? Is there any other civilised country Avith a pliilosupliical 
heritage in wliich such a condition exists? We all know the 
cause of this condition in India. Our Universities were for long 
dominated by Europeans, w'ho, drawing up courses of study, kept 
to the philosophy of the West which was the only philosophy most 
of them knew anything about. We need not supp'Asc that they 
deliberately aimed at the substitution of Western systems for the 
systems of India. It is probable that even tJie idea of Indian 
philosophy did not occur to most of them when they were occupied 
in drafting University requirements on lines parallel with those 
in Britain.^' Gentlemen, if we ar-c to get a proper understanding 
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of our historical tradition and of the underlying principles of our 
civilisation this state of affairs must be definitely changed. Some 
of our Universities are introducing changes in the right diredtion,, 
and 1 hope and believe that this Philosophical Congress represents 
also a movement towards remedying this defect. 

Two main reasons have been urged for the limitation of the 
study for phiiosophical degrees in India chiefly or entirely to 
Western philosophy. They merit a brief reference here. It is 
|)ointed out that the classical expositions of Indian philosophical 
thought, Yedantic, Jaina, and Buddhistic, are in Sanskrit, Pali, 
or some form of Prakrit. It is then maintained that few students 
in the Universities have that sound knowledge of these languages 
necessary for efficient study. The reply to this contention is clear 
and definite. It is through English that the Indian student is 
called upon to study philosophical classics originally written in 
(icrnian, French, and Greek, of which languages he usually knows 
.nothing. His general intellectual environment and tradition 
ought to enable the Indian student to acquire, even through 
English, a more intimate understanding and knowledge of Indian 
thought than of that of the West. In view of the linguistic diffi- 
culties and the differences among Sanskrit scholars as to the inter- 
pretation of Indian philosophical classics, it may be better for 
most students to use translations by efficient scholars than to trust 
to the sort of elementary kiunvledge of Sanskrit they may person- 
ally acquire. Those .who can qualify tliemsclves linguistically 
'should study the original texts and intoiT)^! them for their less 
well equipped fellows. 

There is another reason why attention is dimeted to Western 
tliought and away from that of India. It is claimed that the study 
of Western systems gives a more thorough philosophical training. 
Western thought is essentially critical, systematic, logical ; 
marked by the rigour of its method, by its effort for accuracy and 
clearness. Though it may not alw'nys reach the standard de- 
manded by Descartes, the Father of Modern Philosophy in the 
West ; “ Define all terms and prove all propositions ” — it aims 
at absolute freedom of thought and the utmost clarity of ex- 
pression. There is no need for me to bring forward evidence of 
the great achievements of Western thinkers inspired by these 
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iliHiS. Contrasted with them, it is undeniable that the thought 
of the East, manifests much dogmatism, is very largely lacking in 
system, and often indefinite in its method. Unfortunately, to the 
.want of sound logical sequence of ideas, must be added all too 
frequent obscurity of expression. Sometimes it seems as though 
such obscurity was cultivated in order to produce a greater impres- 
sion of mystery. 

Yet criticisms of this kind by no means justify the neglect 
of Indian philosophy. They do not involve that the ideas’ con- 
tained in it are of little or no value. There arc good grounds for 
maintaining that both in its ideas and in its methods Indian phi- 
losophy contains much that is of importance and genuine worth. 
These criticisms indicate the need fur its study ratlicr than justify 
its neglect. What is really required, is that Indian students shall 
tr ain their minds in accordance with the high standard of accuracy 
and logical precision found in the West, and study and systematise 
those contents of Indian classical literature which arc worth pre- 
serving. In short, we should aim at a combination of Western 
clarity and logic with Eastern comprehensiveness and profundity. 

This aim leads to important considerations of detail as to the 
study of philosophy in India. Here it is possible to indicate only 
the main directions of these. In the first place in our Universi- 
ties and among educated people generally there should be definite 
attention to the history of Indian philosophy. It is a happy sign 
of the beginning of a movement in this direction that within re- 
cent years a few important books on this .subject have been pub- 
lished. I need only mention the History of Indian Philosophy by 
'Hr. Das Gupta, eminent for its accurate scholarship ; that of 
Professor fiadhakrishnan, impressive by its broad sweep, and the 
systematic study of Pre- Buddhistic Indian Philosophy by Dr. 
T5arua. 

The history of Indian philosophical thought is not only inter- 
esting in itself. The vigour of its best periods in the past should 
provide us with an inspiring lesson in opposition to the stagnant 
acquiescence in tradition which has characterised our intellectual 
life for centuries. The Vedas, though they contain the beginnings 
of Indian philosophical reflection, were, after all, mainly compi- 
lations for use in connection with religious worship. In the 
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Jlra^yakas there is a slight step forward ; in them philosophical 
reflections are gathered together with some freedom from the 
symbolism and ritual that dulled thought in the times both of the 
Vedas and the Brahmanas. This movement towards independence 
and freedom of thought involves a great and important principle, 
which has striven for recognition at various times in our hi8tor>', 
and is in great need of recognition and expression to-day. 

The transition to the IJpanisJmh was a truly remarkable 
advance in this direction, 'riiey reveal an inde{)ondcnce in the 
raising of problems and of freedom in the search for solutions, 
which can be paralleled only in the early philosophy of Greece. 
The Upanishads may not have so direct a practical bearing as the 
writings of Plato and Aristotle, with their interest in the life of 
man as an individual and a social being ; none the less they have 
more than a thet>retical interest. They include a variety of views. 
With an appreciation of the fundamental problems of existence, 
they discuss questions concerning the self, the world of nature, 
and God. Wliat is chi(?fly important for us to notice here is the 
fact that dogmatism of a later orthodox type is absent. The 
appeal is to the intelligence of man, not to the authority of sacred 
texts. Time is too short for ns to linger on the contents of these 
genuine efforts of our early thinkers. They have long awaited 
exposition by an Indian inspired by the Indian spirit, equipped 
with knowledge of Sanskrit, and a mind disciplined by Western 
methods of research. I am glad to welcome in Professor Ranade’s 
recent masterly work on the Upanishads what we have so long 
' awaited. 

Nevertheless, as Profe.ssor Ranade’s wwk amply reveals, the 
Upanisbadic thinkers had not yet learnt to think very systemati- 
cally. They jump from facts to symbols, from the rational consi- 
deration of ideas to poetic interpretations of religious rites. But 
more systematic thought, inspired no doubt by the intellectual 
freedom of the Upanishads, began to spring up in many directions. 
Some of these movements associated themselves with particular 
religious cults which may have been of older standing. We see, 
for example, the rise to greater clearness of view of the more 
theistic tendencies which may lie grouped as Vaishnavism. Then, 
in quite a different direction. Jainism, whatever its origin may 
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have been, championed a philosophic movement which tended to 
purify life from much of its brutality, and vigorously opposed the 
destruction of life too often associated with religious rites, main- 
lainiiig that by his own Inner personal effort the individual must 
strive for the attainment of the ideal. From its opposition to 
j5rahman;cal ceremonialism and social oppression, and from its 
criticisms in general, much may be learnt of the conditions of 
India at the time of its rise into prominence. Later, Buddhism 
anise and spread over a great part of India, striving to free the 
life of men from mistaken endeavours and false hopes. Intellect, 
which had manifested its freedom in tlie Upunishads, had tended 
to become its own idol ; it seemed to set uji ixiwerless and futile 
abstractions and to distract attention from the pressing problems 
of suffering and (wil. With much intellectual insight and psycho-i 
logical kntw'ledgc on its own part, Huddliism wished to turn the 
attention of men from metaphysical abstractions to the ethical. 
It opposed socially useless ritual, irrational, ascetic self-torture, 
and the cruelty of animal sacrifices. In principle, it virtually 
undermined the idea of caste. Buddhism not only placed ethics 
in the forefront as opposed to intellcctualism and ceremonialism : 
it also inspired a great and man'ellous artistic activity. Jainism 
suffered enormously by political opposition and persecution. 
Buddhism became swamped and in part absorbed by the surround- 
ing cults. Its tendency to promote an excessive number of monks 
and nuns led to a divorce from ordinary social activities, with the 
consequence of rapid decay in face of the political disturbances 
which began through widespread and repeated invasions. The 
emphasis placed laith by Jainism and Buddhism upon the ideas of 
icanna and saijisara has given these a decided prominence in later 
Indian thought. 

It is not possible for me here to describe the important intel- 
lectual analysis and speculation in the philosophical system of 
iSglk/it/a. Both it and the practical system of Yoga had marked 
effects on Jainism and Buddhism, and their influence has conti- 
nued on Indian life and thought right up to onr own times. The 
Yoga system in its essence is a series of practical means to be 
adopted as a preliminary to the attainment of the highest know- 
ledge. Its later forms have degenerated and become mixed with 
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superstitiou, associated with ciainis to supcrnatuml powers, 
claims usually assumed in order to im]}r(>Ks the ignorant. Here 
there seems a great need of purging, of puriiication by renewed 
philosophical criticism. What the Yoga system may have to 
teach us as to the preparation for the attainment of true philoso- 
phic insight needs to be dissociated from the- -fantastic and the 
magical. 

Advance in intellectual systematisation had led to the com- 
pilation of a .sort of epitome of Cpanishadie teaching in the so- 
called Brahma-stitras ascribed to Yyasa and liadarayana. Much 
other material, systematic and un.sy8tematie, often of an ethical 
kind, eventually became groujied togetlier in the epics, especially 
the Mahabharata. One line of tliought reached a definitive statP- 
inent in the philosophy of fiankaracharya, especially in his com- 
mentaries on the brahma-sutrus and the bhagaradgitd. Other 
varying expressions took shape in the works of Kamanujacharya 
and Madhavficharya. I venture to believe that there was much 
ihat was reactionary in the work of Sa/ikara. Be that as it may 
be, this at least seems true, that the philosophy associated with 
his name has become a form of Indian scholasticism which still 
continues. Since the time of Sadkaracharya and that of his 
great opponents, philosophy in India has rarely been able to free 
it|^f from the limitations of a merely deductive method. This 
cliaracteristic of the Indian mental life of the past — and inci- 
dentally of much of our mental life to-day — merits closer consi- 
deration and exemplification. 

It ia not here a question of the methods that were adopted 
by the great leaders of Indian ))hilosophicnl and religious thought. 
They used methods of indep'uident investigation, to a large ex- 
tent introspective, and always uith a large amount of unfettered 
reflection. Not so their disciples and tdiccessors. They have 
accepted teaching from the guru, and more often than not have 
treated it dogmatically. Their own reflection has been a form of 
deductive inference of what they supposed the received teaching 
to imply. In later times the Indian systems of philosophy have 
thus been elaborated with an increasing divorce from real prob- 
lems, from the world of facts and from the demands of social 
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advance. To expreas tlie aituation briefly : Indian philosophy is 
still scholastic ; it has not yet had its Descartes or its Bacon. 

The movements which have arisen in later centuries have 
h&cn of various kinds, revolts from uicM-e formalism, intellectual 
and religious, and from caste prejudices and oppression. They 
have rarely if ever risen to eminence with regard to their philoso- 
phical productivity ; they can hardly be said to have directed 
themselves to philuKO])hioal reflection. The vast masses of the 
population of India, including to a very targe extent the so-called 
educated, have continued and continue in a condition of intellec- 
tual inertia. It is this intellcctuai stagnation which permits them 
to acquiesce in doctrines and practices from which they should be 
free. 

There have been influences at work in later thought in India 
which it is well we should recognise. For example, the influence 
of Islam has probably been felt in tho.se movements such as the- 
rise of Sikhism and of the Kabir-Panth, in emphasising a mono- 
theistic attitude. On the other hand it is probable that in some 
directions forms of Hindu thought have tended to strengthen 
mystic strains in Islam. An actual study of the sources reveals 
dijif both* Islam and Christianity had a share in leading to the tyi)e 
m thought found in the Brahmo Samaj. These are merely 
si^gestive examples of the different forces at work moulding our 
intellectual life. 

The student of philosophy in India most definitely requires 
to make an adequate study of the iihilosophy of the West. While 
In*, may not embark upon it with the object of systematic compari- 
son of Bast and West, as is suggested by M. Masson-Oursel in his 
Comparative Philosophy, the main steps of the history of philoso- 
phy should be compared. If that is done, I think wc shall see 
ample justifleation for our view that strictly Indian philosophy 
still remains somewhat in the same sort of position as Western 
scholasticism. If that is so, then we have especially to learn from 
those later stages of Western thought which have enabled it to 
escape from scholastic formalism uid stagnation. We have to 
leipm the nature of its critical, analytical, and inductive methods 
and train ourselves to annlv them. 
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The study of Western philosophy in these later centuries will 
i-eveal to us to how great an extent it has used inductive methods. 
This constitutes a distinct contrast with what has been described 
as the essentially deductive character of prevailing Indian philo- 
sophical thought. As a consequence of this inductive method — 
according to which facts arc studied in search for any principles 
which may describe tlieiu or their relations — philosophy in the 
West calls for attention to that wide and varied knowledge which 
i.; systematised in the sciences. Indian philosophical thinkers, 
instead of occupying themselves merely with the interpretation of 
ancient Madras, need to embark upon study of these natural 
sciences as a part of their instruction and training. 

What we have to look for, therefoi’o, in the study of philoso- 
4ihy in India to-day is a broad acquaintance and knowledge of both 
^Ullim.and Westcrii ])hilosophy, anri some understanding of their 
methods witli some .ability to apply them. From such two-sided 
education we should hope for genuine philosophical advance in 
India. There are different ways in tvhich this may be promoted. 
On the basis of such training Indian scholars may restate the 
problems of philosophy and endeavour to solve them in modern 
terms. This has one disadvantage : ap]>arenlly it docs not preserve 
a continuity of Indian philosophical thought. It cannot have that 
close association with life in India which is so much needed. A 
loore satisfactory way for Indians on Indian soil is to investigate 
the real meaning and valiu- of those ideas from India's philosophic 
past which still form the intellectual heritage of Indians in 
general . 

Gentlemen, this is the call which I would make to-day to 
those assembled in this Gongress, and to the great multitude of 
'fudents scattered among the teeming niassi's of India : standing 
in line with Indian tradition, w’ith Indian sentiments in your 
liearts, with llie love ol India in the present and an ardent desire 
for its future, with a kuowledge of its past, on this basis with all 
tlic acumen and logical piccision that you may learn from the 
West investigate ])hilosophic'ally the problems of your own 
culture and civilisation, and the problems of wider hui^anity ac 
related to the conditions in which we in this generation live in 
India. 
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Let US turn for a short time to that important side of philoso> 
phical reflection which concerns itself with morality. Within 
recent years several l)ooks have been published on Hindu ethics 
and the ethics of India, mainly historical. A systematic critical 
and constructive study is still awaited. I shall not occupy your 
time with detailed replies to the contentions that Indian philoso- 
phy gives no bases for ethics, or that Indian ethics logically gives 
no place for genuine social morality. Every educated Indian 
knows that there is a moral sense of dharma, that there is a niti- 
iastra. Every educated Indian knows that in traditional Indian 
systems of thought there arc importiant ideas relating to moral 
life, such as those of pmvrtti tind ni-vrlti, the dSramas, and the 
various patlis to mol'sha. Every educated Indian knows that the 
end or ideal of human life, pumsartha, includes what is discussed 
in artha-i&stra, in dhuma-liaslra, and in h'<'nnas('islra. In arlha- 
iaslra social and political organisation with its rights and duties 
receives due consideration. Dharma-sustra includes both moral 
and religious requirements. Kama-Mstra is concerned not sinij>ly 
with sex, as is all too often imagined by irresiamsiblc youth, but 
with the life of desire in a wide senm*, especially that which finds 
satisfaction in the Arts. 

In the consideration of the moral life philosophy is concerned 
with what is intimately related with social advanci ; here the in- 
fluence of philosophy on practical life may and should be real. Aa 
Indian philosopher should ask : What is the true mtraning of these 
ideas of Indian ethics? l;|x)n what does their authority depend? 
These questions must inevitably lead to the others ; ,\rc these ideas 
at present misunderstood and misrepresented with bad effects on 
social life? If so, in what manner ought they to be interpreted 
and expressed in order to promote social advance? Ily all menii.s 
let us learn what earlier pliilosophical thinkers have said, but be- 
fore all let us cultivate a genuine philosophic attitude towards 
these ideas, and not be satisfied with mere dogmatic repetition. 

To what conclusions must we come, for example, if with a 
truly philosophical independence and acumen, if with sound logic, 
we examine the ideas associated with vatif.S.irwnui’f The ways in 
which the Indian doctrine of the. division of social activities has 
been and still is interpreted, the prejudices and false rontiments 
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which.hq.ve gathered around it, have been the greatest obstacle to 
social advance in India for decades and for centuries. Widespread 
enlightenment from genuine philosophical reflection on this sub- 
ject \^uld bring a liberation, a freedom to Indian social life which 
to-day is in fetters. I ask : Is there a more important task at the 
oresent time tlian to free men’s minds from the false ideas which 
bind them body and soul? Whose duty is it to guide those striving 
for liberation, if it is not essentially that of the philosophers df our 
day and generation? You have here a task which, in my opinion,. 
IS of far greater importance, of far greater social signiticance, than 
the majority of those u{K>n which I fear most of you are actually 
engaged. 

Cicntlcmcn, let us keep in mind tlie important practical truth, 
(hat mere negation has little force in face of errer. A false inter- 
pretation is most effectively overcome by the statement and de- 
fence of u correct one. Pliilosophically I think we must admit 
Uiat it is incredible that the principle of social groups should have 
been so widely accepted for so long, if there were not something 
I rue and valuable in it. The belief that social groups have their 
r’ourcc in (lod contains the truth that some arc by nature, that is 
in part by tbeir original endowments, fit to perform certain 
functions in society, while others are fit to perform other 
(unctions. If one wishes one may call this an aspect of the divine 
organisation in life. It is an entire misinterpretation and mi.s- 
representation of this to maintain that the place a person is to take 
in society is to be decided once for all by the circumstances of 
birth. To say that there is a division of labour among the mem- 
bers of a society is a reasonable statement of a fact and a necessity, 
but to say that (his must conform with physiological and ethno- 
logical divisions, is to expound a quite unjustifiable dogma. Such' 
an arbitrary and artificial method is detrimental to society and a 
hindrance to social advance, which requires that a man should do 
that work, perform that function, for which he is most fit. It may 
be true that owing to conditions of heredity and of environment 
the memliers of a family through successive generations manifest 
a fitness for the same social function. That, however, is no justi- 
fication for the establishment of artificial barriers ; the fitne^ of 
each generation must be tested and proyed for itself. I .will' not 
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attempt to point out here the multifarious ways in which group 
privileges have been artificially bolsteml up. To the critical eye 
of philosophical reflection all thesc^ lunst eventually reveal their 
irrationality and their want of any satisfactory basis.- In the pei’- 
formance of this task of social liberation, philosophy has the 
assistance of changing economic conditions. On grounds of philo- 
sophical reflection and in view of ecDnomic forces artificial com- 
munal distinctions ought to be broken down for the general social 
advantage. Philosophical reflection may lead us to the view that 
Government might be most efficiently carried on by representation 
of the various interests and activities of the people, rather than 
by communal representation. 

Even when we jwss to some of tlie wider ethical ideas of 
Indian thought, we find a great need for independent philosophi- 
cal consideration. Think, for example, of the various ways in 
.which the doctrines concerning the paths to inolisha, redemption 
or enlightenment, are interpreted. It should be seen that this is 
not a matter simply of one’s own individual development but is 
also bound up with social advance. There seem to be at least three 
ways in which the doctrine of karnm-mCmja niay !«» interpreted, 
with different social effects. It is fur philosophy to estimate the 
rationality of these interpretations and to evaluate their effects. 
By karma-marga one might understand the way to achievement 
through the ritual acts of religion. That view has all too often 
led to mere formal practice of religious riles, to self-satisfaction 
therein, and a consequent neglect of an active and intelligent par- 
ticipation in social duties. Again, karma-marga is sometimes re- 
presented as adherence to the functions and duties of our parti- 
cular caste, as prescribed in traditionally accepted Hastras. The 
alliance of this view w'ith one in which karma-marga is also given 
an implication of political nationalism has become well known 
through the work of a prominent political leader who died only a 
few years ago. As distinct from these two interpretations philo- 
sophy may be able to develop a view according to which activity 
devoted to each and every good social and individual end is both a 
part of duty and a means of attainment of equanimity of mind. 
Such a conception of karma-marga would lead to a strenuous life 
confonning to social advance in tdl directions of human culture..; 
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Jflana-marga may be interpreted with an orthodox limitation, 
as a way by knowledge of the scriptures, or more profoundly as 
the way of a mystical vision of God. Whatewr philosophy may 
ha'70 to say to this — and it will beware of sin)erficial rejection — ^it 
must in our day raise the question as to the importance of that 
form of knowledge which we have come to call “ modern science.” 
]f we reflect on the alleviation of human misery, on 
ibe promotion of human health and joy in living, which we owe 
already to modern sciejice, we shall sec at once how important it 
is that jMna-indrga shall include this, that in short it should be 
so interpreted as to refer to knowledge in its fullest st'iise. 

Uven the doctrine of the palJi of devotion, hhaMi-mnrga, is 
capable of a narrower and of a wider interpretation. It may be 
represented as a purely individualistic ecstasy of the soul in rela- 
tion to God, or it may he made the form of an enthusiasm of uni- 
versal love, which, adopted as an ideal, may help in overcoming 
those antagonisms I'ctwecn different eommunitie.s which are the 
greatest hindrance to social progress. 

If we think of the root meaning of the term ywja, to join, 
unite, we may suggest that for complete realisation we must join 
all the paths. There must be many-sided activity, inspired by- 
love and enthusiasm, and guided by knowledge ; activity, devo- 
tion, knowledge, are all at all times necessai-y in their right pro- 
portion. So, again, the individual should duly perform the 
requirements of the different ahamaa. If a man is fully to perform 
liis duty as a householder he must find that he has much to do for 
the general social welfare. The hermit and the ascetic tend to 
l)ecomc merely egoistic, neglecting those social activities essential 
to social progress. Our existence in this wwld may be taken to 
imply that the affairs of this world require and de.scn’e to be 
adequately attended to. 

One aim of philosophy is to seek for comprehensiveness and 
consistency. An examination of Indian ethical ideas from this 
point of view should help us to eradicate misconceptions liindering 
social advance. I think, for example, of the different ways in 
which, with a modern philosopliieal attitude, we might work out 
the implications of the doctrines of the gwifios. On the one hand 
we might treat these as representing moods and dispositiova,, con- 
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trasting the joy of selfless, tiattvik, action with the tUmasik pain 
i.nd gloom asscx-hitetl with sellislmess. Or w-e may look at these 
)u another way, and ask : Is not the condition of society, per- 
meated with and moulded on unreasonable ideas of caste, lacking 
in rational oi'ganisation ? Is it not essentially chaotic from the 
[loint of view of what is iT'ijuired for social advance? In short, is 
it not tundanientally iamasM May wo not lind in a political order 
imposed upon India — an ord(*r which as being order is so far 
beneficial — something of the riijasik? Can we escape from admis- 
sion of the amount of sellishness with which it is loo often 
associated? Order, peace, elVicient administration, these are all of 
very great value, and should be fully appreciated. But true social 
advance is concerned with the ideals which are to be attained, and 
these should be free from any taint of exploitation whether of in- 
dividual by Individual, caste by caste, or nation by nation. In 
short, again, may we not find in the idea of the satlcik, philoso- 
phically interpreted, a fundamental principle of social advance? 

What I have so far said, (lentlcmen, is by way of suggestion 
and illu.stration. T would show that Indian thought has ideas of 
its own which liave grown up among ns and have a living hold 
upon us. It is through these i(lea.H that one most easily and most 
intimately comes into touch with Indian social life. It is these 
ideas, therefore, which call for consideration by Indian thinkers of 
to-day. You have to train yourselves to disciplined thought with 
the methods of the East and the West, and you have to interpret 
these ideas in a truly modern philosophic spirit. I need hardly 
A»mind a gathering such as this, that yoga as equanimity nf mind 
is fundamentally different from an attitude of indifference 
with which it is too often confused. 1 need hardly remind you 
that if the doctrine of ukawas were fully appreciated and the duties 
of each’ social function and period of life sincerely undertaken, the 
people of India would not suffer that intolerable drag upon its social 
advance which exists in its vast army of so-callcd ascetics. I need 
hardly remind you that if the principle of true charity were care- 
fully and w'idely expounded that indiscriminate charity — upon 
.which these beggars depend — would largely cease. 

In the West in our generation the science of psychology has 
ipade vast strides, and is becooupg a subject of study absorbing 
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almost all the attention of those devoted to it. In India I imagine 
tliat for long psychology will have to be but one of that group of 
subjects which our Professors of Philosophy are called upon to 
study and to teach. I mention it here, because I believe that in 
our ancient literature we have a wealth of olwervation on the 
springs of conduct. Much of this is spasmodic and disconnected 
and not apparently arrived at by experimental methods such as 
are common to-day in the West. But it seems more than probabh; 
that they have been arrived at by long-practised methods of con- 
centrated introspection which in this field may be of greater value 
than the mechanical means the Wc.st strives to apply. The field 
of psychology is already in the West, and for some time has been, 
a battle ground between introspective and externally experimental 
methods. Tlie latter lend there to attract the greater support. But 
do not allow yourselves to lK^ unduly influenced by what is done 
or thought in the West, just because it is Western., And to others 
it is also necessary lo say : do not cling to anything simply because 
it is Eastern. In the present connection, however, I do think 
that it is worth while urging you to study the Indian tradition, 
which in regard to the psychological is intro8|)ectivc. The Indian 
mind may be peculiarly adept at this tyi)e of investigation, and 
by it may make genuine conlribulions to knowledge. I am glad 
lo observe that Mr. S. K. Maitra in his book on the Ethics of the 
Hindus has given much space to the discussion of the springs of 
conduct as understood in Hindu thought. Psychological and phi- 
losophical discussions of this kind siiould eventually do much to 
wrrect the socially harmful impression which still lingers in some 
quarters, that the so-culled law of lama is a form of fatalism and 
of pessimism. Social advance de))cnds on the ever present con- 
viction that man has the capacity to mould social life to greater 
conformity with our ideals, and upon a rali»)iial Indief in the 
triumph of the good. 

What, however, is the good? What arc or should be our 
ideals? These are the questions w'hich I know you must at some 
time have asked yourselves, and which your students time and 
again ask you. These are questions which aldo in one form or 
another present themselves to all. These, indeed, may be said to 
express the fundamental problem. And at once it may be main- 
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tinined some, as it has often been maintained, that the solution, 
proposed and the attitude adopted by the West is quite different 
from tliat taught by the East. If we may say so, in general terms, 
it is suggested that the ideal of the Western philosopher is a luxu- 
rious study, a stable income of no mean proportions, and perchance 
also access to elaborately cquip^xid laboratories for investigations 
into the constitution and qualities of matter. And the ideal Indian 
philosopher is by contrast mistakenly conceived as a recluse living 
in the fprest as free as possible from physical distractions and 
social enjo}'nients, contemplating the ineffable being of Spirit, 
with purely iiulividualistic aitn. Paying no attention to a 'duo 
|)ro|K>rtion to individual and social claims, such a one asks what 
))hiiosophy, occupied with this ideal of divine contemplation, has 
to do with social advance. Here, (icntlenien, in this question as 
to the nature of the “ good,” we have the question of questions. 
What afiswer or answers can we give, we whose task and privilege 
it is to find and to teach to others the nature of the ideal iit which 
we should aim? 

Let us divest ourwdves of the idea, not infrequently spread 
abroad in India, that Western philosophy is fundamentally mate- 
rialistic, 'riie reality of the spiritual nature of man is recognised 
in manifold ways and is constantly asserting itself. The supposed 
differences between Indian and Western philosophy are ultimaUdy 
not so great as they at first appear, but they are often misunder- 
stood. It is for yon, (Jcntlemcn, many of whom luive had the 
advantages of a stiuty of Western philosophy and combined with 
this a contact with Indian ideals m this land of ours, it is for you 
to study this subject and to guidt; public opinion. The time that 
is available for me here is too short to enter into detail, but I 
would like to indicate my own way of meeting this apparent 
opposition of ideals. 

In the end, Gentlemen, this problem resolves itself into a 
consideration on the one hand of the facts and things of the 
actual world in which we live and on the other of that world of 
ideas which constitutes for us a realm of ideals with which we 
would like this world of things to confo.nn, or in’ which we feel 
more satisfied and at peace. Now, I ask : What has Indian 
philosophy said concerning this world of thines? Has it not said 
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llijit it is niaya, il^Rsion? It is a world of appearances,' a world^of 
finites as distingutiYihed from the infinity of the nltimately real. 
.Does this involvtj that tliere is a short path to the real and the 
infinite, from jivahnati to jmramatman, by the negation of this 
world of nj^iMsarances? Is that a truly philosophical interpreta- 
tion of the Indian 8tandix)int? I venture to think that it is not. 
The ultimate is not described simply by nefi, neti, but, in addi- 
tion, by the twofol^implicatioii of the saying : Tat tram asi. 
The ultimateiy real does not shut out any of its appearances, but 
it must not be tliought of as solely any one of them. And ought 
we not to sock the philoso])hical significance of that other term, 
llld? Ought we not to try to see in the richness of the details of 
this world varied expressions of the joy of existence? It is thus 
that I would treat tliis problem. 1 would say that there is no 
short path to reality by the neglect of the things of this world. But 
I would say that in intellectual research, in the various forms of 
art, in the diversity of social relationship, in fact in all that w’e 
•nay call cjiltnrc and civilisation, man is coming into a wider and 
more comprehensive contact with reality, with the ideal, through 
these dilTercnt forms of expression of itself. 

Social advance, in its widest sense, therefore, as I look upon 
it, is e8.sentially bound up with the broadening and deepening of 
our spiritual life. Some of the tasks that are involved arc irksome 
tasks of technical knowledge and mwhanical labour, which call for 
great patience and great effort. With these the ])hilosopher does 
not often cojicern him.self. But the philosopher ought never to 
forget that ujwn him rests the task of making men conscious that 
tiiese things are worth doing for the ideal which thereby may be 
aebieved. The whole development of civilisation and cvdtnre is 
not materialistic, it is an increasing triumph of the spirit of man 
following the ideal in conquest over the physical and the conditions 
I'.f nature of primitive man. 'fhc philosopher should endeavour 
so to grasp and to express ever now aspects of the ideal in order 
that men engaged in tlic practical affairs of social advance may be 
rightly guided. 

It is true that religion has indeed been and is more constantly 
present to the Indian mind than to that of the ordinary Euroirean. 
T’his is in large measure due to the Indian’s neglect of practical 
3 
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RfTairs, to his want of continued and varied activity. If, however, 
we have to try to rcetify tiji,s attitude of tJie people of India, it does 
not mean that we should he justified in neglecting to study the 
religious side of Indian life. Philosophy should have a purifying 
iiiflucnce here as in other spheres. Further, if we may learn from 
tlie practical wisdom of the West, we may be able to repay our 
debt by contributions to the religious advance of mankind. Into 
the wealth of our religious literature I cannot lK?rc attempt to 
enter, but I would urge you to study that material with the critical 
philosophical methods of our generation. 

In conclusion, w'hile thanking you again for your kind invi- 
tation and your patient attention, I would say how inadequate I 
leel my scattered remarks to be to the vast |)roblcnis and tasks 
which the study of philosophy and its relation to social advance 
opens up to us. T have wished to impress upon you the great 
need of the freedom of philosophical reflection in the social life of 
India in onr generation. I have wished to imj)ress upon you that 
your position and duty in society inv(»lve something more than to 
pursue wdiat may appear to you to ho simply inttdlcctually interest- 
ing. You must ho liberators of the minds of tliis generation. 
•You must be its enlightened guides to pros|K*rity and happiness. 
Bearing this in mind 1 cannot leave this subject without reference 
to tlie need of original w'orks on philosophical and practical sub- 
jects in our Indian vernaculars. The vernacular literature which 
:s being produced is in the miiin open to the criticism that it docs 
not conform to the hi>st of modein scholarship. Translations 
of classical Hauskrit works, and jwpuhir cxjiositions by insuiTicieut' 
ly educated men, are not what we lut* most in need of. This task 
of producing original works in the vernacular lattguages of India 
is one for genuine scholars, well cc|uippud with knowledge and 
skill, with an education which combines the best of East and 
(West. Gentlemen, until the fruits of your intellectual efforts aio 
given for the nourishment of the great masses of our fellowmen. 
until their lives are permeated with the light that you more than 
others are expected to bring, your philosophy can have little effect 
unon social advance. 
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S. Radhakrishnan, Calcutta IInivrrsjty 
Sir ChimanlaJ/ Sktalvad, Ladles and Gentlemen, 

I am dcoj)ly grateful to the Executive Committee of the All- 
Jndia Philosophical Congress for their kindness in asking me to 
jLi'Cside over this session of the Congress. When I remember 
that tliis office was held in the. past by such illustrious representa- 
tives of our culture as Dr. Rainndranath Tagore and Dr. Ganga- 
nath Jha, 1 realise what a great distinction it is that you have 
conferred on me. I should lie delighted at any time to have the 
privilege of meeting with so many of my fellow students whose 
interests run in the same channel as my own ; but my pleasure 
on this occasion is increased becausL* of tlie privilege I esteem it to 
be to meet with you inside the portals of this great University. 
It is unfortunate that His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda is 
prevented by ilhuss from being here to-day to open the Congress. 
I am glad to lind myself in ugreemeiU with the main note of his 
addres.s which has just lieen read out to us. May I on behalf of 
tins Congress express onr sorrow at his illness and liope that he 
may soon return to us in normal health. 

In a philosophical congress meeting in India, I will he 
readily excused for suspecting that the future of humanity depends 
more on those who live in the close companionship of ideas than 
on the achievements of men of action. Philosophy in the larger 
sense of the. terra is the unseen foundation on which the structure 
of a civilisation rests. The Indian tradition gives the first place 
to the pursuit of \)h\\im\i\\y-~adhi/ttmacidya cidiidnam. It is the 
study which gives the impuk; and direction to the general life of 
the community. Throughout the history of Indian thought, the 
quest for reality has engaged the mind of the country. The naive 
belief that tltc world is ruled by Indra, Varuna and such other 
deities, who watch from on high the. conduct of men, w'hcther it 
is straight or crooked ; the faith that the gods who can be persuaded 
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by prayer or compelled by rites to grant our requests are only the 
forms of the one supreme being ; the firm conviction that the pure 
stainless spirit, to know whom is life eternal, is one with the 
innermost soul of man ; the rise of materialism, scepticism and 
fatalism and their supersession by the ethical systems of Buddhism 
and Jainism with their central doctrine that one can free oneself, 
from all ill only by refraining from all evil, in thought, word and 
deed — God or no God — ; the lilK^rnl theism of the Bhagavadglta 
which endows the ail-soul with ethical in addition to metaphysical 
perfections; the logical scheme of tlie nyaya which furnishes the 
principal categories of llie world of knowledge which are in use 
even to-day ; the Vai^esiku interpretation of nature ; the Sariikhya 
speculations and psychology ; the Yoga scheme of the pathway to- 
ptirfcction ; the ethical and social regulations of the MTinfiriisa ; and 
the religious interpretations of the supreme reality sot forth by 
Samkara, Erimannja, Madhva, Niuibarka, Vallahha, Jivagosyami 
— form a record of [)hilosophic development of which any race could 
be proud. 

But past glory docs not confer present distinction. An 
explorer of recent philosophical literature in India finds little to 
report except a few sjioradic attempts to reinterjiret ancient 
doctrines. Tradition is still strong and authority is profoundly 
respected and in such an atinospherc philosophy cannot progress. 
Freedom of thought and fixity of belief are inconsistent with each 
other. To-day we arc content to let tilings take their course. 
We are crouching behind the wall when the storm is passing by. 
.We may oiler an e.xplanation for this unfortunate condition. A 
culture that has flowered and reached a high standard of beauty 
and excellence tends to grow conservative and d(!cadent and our 
political misfortunes turned our minds into conservative moulds. 
But, explanations are no excuses. 

If the philoso]ihics of India are not to be regarded as mere 
mummies, enshrined corpses of once living ideas and dead very 
long since, we should rethink them in the light of the whole theore- 
tical and practical experience through which we have passed. 
Tnxths, the most ancient, are endowed for us, as the result of new 
experience, with greater certainty. The philosophic impulse is 
not independent of the other factors of life. Science, philosophy 
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and religion are intimately connected. A reorientation of philo- 
sophical perspective is the task facing us to-day. We must make 
our philosophical views agree with the new dimensions of thought 
into which scicntiiic extensions of our horizon have ltd us. 

At the present day in the western wnrld almost all the woi'k 
in the field of philosophy centres round the problems in the border- 
land of science and philosophy as the foundations of science, the 
structure of the atom, the problem of continuity, vitalism and the 
laws of inheritance. The names of Russell and Whitehead, 
Broad and Ale.xaiider, Bergson and Drieseh, SSmuls and Lloyd 
Morgan leap to our mind. Recent disturbances in the world of 
thought caused by the evolutionary .hypolliesis have made it of 
surpassing interest to the general mind. The attempts to restrain 
the authorities from teaching evolution in public schools in some 
districts of the I’nited States of America, the scene at St. Paul’s 
(bithcdral on the 16ih of October when the Rector of the City 
Clmrch denounced Dr. Barne s and left the service with some 400 
members of the congregation, the letters exchanged between the 
Bishop of Birmingham and the Archbishop of Cantc-rhury, Sir 
Arthur Keilli's presidential address at the British .Association at 
liceds and the Bishop of Ripon's suggestion of a sci(‘ntific holiday 
for about a period of ten years have made the subject of evolution 
of great popular interest. It may perhajis be of some use if I 
make a few observations on the philosophical implications of the 
theory of evolution avoiding abstruse discussions which are not 
suitable for a gcjieral audience. 

When attacks are made on evolution from the camp of 
religion, it is not so much the seienlifit* doctrine that is criticised 
as the naturalistic philosoi)hy based on it. The scientific account 
is content with a stabmienl of the facts observed while the philoso- 
phical hypothesis attempts to offer a metaphysical explanation. 
Within the limits of the phenomena observed, science ma^ 
speculate and argue and abandon inadequate descriptions tor moire 
adequate ones. It may give up Ptolemy for Coperntous, Newton 
for Einstein, but it has little to do with final caus^.' W’hile it may 
trace the oiwralion of the laws of nature and 'fikermine the rise, 
growth and decay of phenomena, it cannot explain why nature ia 
what it is. how it came tp be, and whether it will ever cease to 
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be. When the scientist attempts to tackle these problems, he 
becomes a philosopher and generally a bad one at that. The 
world is pictured as a vast tueciianism where natural forces 
automatically bring about all the changes. Descartes was the first of 
modern European philosophers to seek an explanation of all things 
in purely mechanical terms. “ Give me extension and motion ” 
said he “ and 1 will construct the universe.” His ideas received 
elaboration in the devciopnient of mechanical physics in the next 
two centuries. All (|iialitative «liircrcnces in the world were reduced 
to <]jiantitati\e differences of size, shape and speed of the motion 
of the particles of matter. Biological evolution was interpreted 
in the terms of nicclianism. The processes of living organisms 
were explained hy means of ])hysics and chemistry. The actual 
creation of life from non-living matter is regarded as something 
that can bo accomplished in the laboratory. Benjamin Moore says, 
” Given the presence of matter and energy forms under the pK)per 
conditions, life must conic inevitably.” Consciousness is an 
inert spectator of life as incllectivc and as ubiquitous as one’s 
shadow. If we delete consciousness from the univ(>rso, nothing 
will be changed. Professor Watson, the leader of the behaviourist 
school, writes ; ” Psychology, as the behaviourist views it, is a 
purely objective exixiriniontal branch of natural science whicJi 
needs consciousness as little as do the sciences of chemistry and 
physics. This suggested elimination of states of cunsciousness as 
proper objects of investigation in theinsolvos will remove the 
barrier which exists between psychology and the other sciences. 
The findings of psychology become the functional correlates of 
structure and lend tljoinsclves to explanation in pliysico-cliemical 
terms ” (Behaoimr : ]). 27). I’sychology is a study of the physio- 
logical reactions of the human organism as a whole. As biology is 
a branch of chemistry, psychology is a braiurh of biolc^. Men 
are conscious automata and freedom is a delusion. V'alues as 
truth and beauty are mere byjiroducts of a universe whose reality 
is physical. Though some evolutionist philosophers like Herbert 
Spencer believe in an automatic law of progress, that the course 
of evolution is an upward one in spite of reversions, atavisms, loops 
and zigaags of reactions deflecting the straight line, others repudiate 

^rtainty tliat the human species is likely 
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to outlive many of the so-called lower forms of life such as the 
bacteria of the soil or the unicxillular organisms which destroy 
mankind. There is more degeneration than advance and some 
even go to the extent of saying that degencratiun is the rule and 
advance the exception. The religion of the mechanical scientist 

is best descril)ed in Hertrand Rus-sell’s Bssav on the Fm Man'x 

•/ 

Worship. Life is an incident in the cooling of the solar system.. 
Man comes into being in the midst of unconscious forces which will 
eventually destroy him. His appearance on earth is as much an 
incident in the history of life on earth as his earthly abode is an 
incident in astronomical history, ifumanity api)eared on earth 
as inevitably as beetles oit a dunghill. The cosmic fate of all 
values is to perish without trace. The end of it all is darkness, 
death. 

While metaphysical theories of evolution were set forth by 
ancient thinkers of Greece and India, the scitntilic doctrine of 
evolution is the work of empirical investigators like Tjinnaeus, 
Buffon, Krasmus Darwin, Gharles Darwin, Wallace and others. 
It is restricted to the world of living organisms. Darwin’s work 
on the Orujin of Species docs not formulate a philoso])hy of evolu- 
tion but furnishes evidence indicating that life on this planet has 
evolved by a gradual and jet continuous process from the earliest 
forms of living organisms to the latest ])roduct man. He mentions 
the factors by the operation of which new species arise out of other 
existing ones. His account is to be accepted or rejected not by a 
reference to the ultimate questions regarding the imiversc but by 
an appeal to the facts of Botany and Zoology. 

Maltbus’s essay on the principle of population suggested to 
Darwin and Wallace the importance of natural selection. But 
natural selection cannot operate without the co-operative factors 
of variation and heredity. According to the former, no two 
individuals, plants or animals are quite alike. The offspring of 
the same parent or parents tend to vary in greater or leas degree 
both from their parents and from one another. Otlierw'ise, if all 
offspring entirely resembled their parents, the world would still be 
full of amoeba and jelly fish. The ounciple of heredity tells us 
that the peculiarities exhibited by the parents tend to be trans- 
mitted to the offspring in greater or le^ d^ree, .The offspring axe 
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nevi*r exactly like tlic jinroiits — this is due to variatioti-^ttd yet 
resemble tbe eaixmts moro tlwn they resemble other members pf 
the same species — this is due to heredity. If we have in addition 
the fact of multiplication, struggle for existence results. .Those 
naombers which happen to possess variations which equip them 
better for the struggle tend to siimve and others get eliminated. 
The offspring of the successful tend to rese mble the parents .ift 
exhibiting the favoured variation to a greater degree than the 
Iiarcnts and a now type becomes e.slablished by a gradual piling up 
of small accretions at each generation. 

While Darwin accepteil rjainarck’s th(!ory of the transmission 
of acquired characters, Wallace and other biologists are opposed to 
if. Weissmann distinguishes between germ-plasm or reproductive 
tissue aiid somato-plasni or bodily tissuf' and holds that changes 
induced in the organism can be transmitted only if the germ-plasm 
is affected. Mendel distinguishes hetwpc'ii heritable and non- 
l^ritahle variations and the latter, which are the reactions of the 
"ii(rgani.sin to the environment do not e.\<*rt direct influence on the 
course of evolutionary change. Heritable variations represented 
in the germ-plasm arc called mutations while the non-heritable 
ones are called fluctuations. We cannot, however, say which is 
which until the test of heredity is ajiplicd. The tlieory of do Vries 
that heritable variations must be large and sudden and slighter 
variations are not transmitted is generally accepted. 

Darwin’s idea of the rise of a new species by the gradual 
accumulation in successive generations of insensible differences is 
now abandoned in favour of sudden and considerable mutations. 
Evolution proceeds by a series of u liolly inexplicable jumps and 
not by the accumulation of minute variations. 

The scientific doctrine of evolution has established beyond 
doubt tliat the sun and stai's in (h('ir courses, the forms of matter 
and the varied classes and orders of plants' and animals, human 
beings with tlicir power of choice an; not created in their present 
forms but assume their present forms in slow obedience to a 
general law of change. But when a causal explanation of the 
factors operative in this process is urged we are entering on debat- 
able ground. Darwin was a scientist and not a philosopher. He 
held that his account of the origin of species was incomplete for 
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“ our ignorance of the laws varfktioAs is profound and •“ tJie 
laws governing inheritance are for the most ptirt unknown — 
(Sixth Edition of the Origin of the Species). 

As a philosophical inteipretation of the observed facts, the 
theory of evolution is not satisfactory. Evolution presupposes an 
interaction between the organism and tiic environment, subjects 
with definite characters of their own and objects with determinate 
features. But the process of evolution cannot create the conditions 
of its own possibility. The hypothesis of evolution docs not deal 
with origins but seeks to describe the changes which objects under- 
go in relation to the demands of the environment. While it 
describes the how of the process, it does not answer the why of it.- 
We may trace the egg or the hen to a still earlier evolution but 
the process cannot go on to infinity. We ask, — “ What being, 
what impulse {U'ovided the conditions and started the proces.s? “ 
We assume that somewhere behind all evolution, there is something 
which is not the product of evolution and yet is its grounil and 
power. How is that principle to be conceived? Is it one or 
many? Is it blind or intelligent? Is it immanent in the process 
or transcendent to it or both? 

The term ‘ evolution ’ implies a break with the mechanical 
method of explanation. When we endeavour to account for the 
world of objective nature by ‘ evolution ’ and employ such concepts 
as growth, natural .selection, struggle for survival, self-preserva- 
tion, etc., we are obviously intci’preting the cosmic process on the 
analogy of human iiiiture. A mechanical evolution is difiicirlt to 
conceive even if it be not self-contradictory. If the changes of 
the world are completely mechanical, if they ore merely an unpack- 
ing of the iwssibilitiea, then there is no cpolntion. The concept 
of evolution implies that changes cannot be explained on the purely 
mechanical hjiiothesis. 

Variations, whether small or great, cannot be accounted for.. 
While the changes within the world of living organisms are diflB- 
cult to explain, the transitions from the non-living to the living,; 
from life to mind, from mind to intelligence are absolutely inexpli- 
cable. The Taittirlya Upanishad mentions matter (anna),* life 

•Compaw 8*»iika» <m B. S. U 313: “ The word food eignifles earth * Tawnit 
prithi-vlyam anna iabdeti.' " 

4 -— i 
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(pra^a), consciousness (manas), intelligence (vijfiana) as the four 
crucial stages of the world’s development. Physico-chemical 
explanations are inadequate for the cliaracteristic activities of. 
organic life. Beproduction, heredity and even such processes as 
respiration and cireidation do not yield their secn:ts to physico-che- 
mical analysis. The mechanical view that there is no breach of 
continuity between the living and the non-living docs not face the 
facts. The uco-vitalists like Driesch contend that biological 
phenomena are not properly explicable as physico-chemical pro- 
cesses within the living matter of organisms but that a non-physical 
principle interferes to regulate and control the physical and 
chemical reactions. The admission of a mysterious, non-mechani- 
cal entity which is neither an energy noi’ a material substance but 
an agent sui generis, non-spatifil though acting in space, non-mate- 
rial though acting on matter is hardly satisfactory. Biologists 
who are opposed to mechanism, admit that distinctively biological 
phenomena cannot be explained in physico-chemical terms. The 
living organism itself and not some directive ])rinciplc is dominant 
in organic activity. The organic is distinct from the inorganic 
and it exists as such and its stnicture and activities are the 
expression of its nature. The organic exhibits a new character, 
though such an exhibition of new characters is more the rule than 
the exception. Highly dilTercntiated physiological processes are 
accompanied by mental events. Without discussing the exact 
nature of the relation between the.])hysiologieal and the psycholo- < 
gical, we have to take the organism as a unit with its own specific 
characters. When avc reach the human level, aa'c have the new 
variation of reason, that which distinguishes the true from false, 
good from evil, beautiful from ugly. When Sir Arthur Keith quotes 
Professor Eliot Smith to the eHect that the human brain shows 
no formation of any soil; other than that of the brain of the 
chimpanzee, he is referring to the material structure of the brain. 
iWhilc we may admit that the body of man is a structure evolved 
through long ages and gradually improved from very early begin- 
nings until the present frame is built, while its affinity to that 
of the ape may be conceded, we cannot get over the qualitative 
difference between the mentality of the ape and that of man. He 
is a conscious responsible soul, with a knowledge of good and eyilf! 
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When a certain level of bodily development is reached the human 
mind emerges, even as life appears when matter reaches a certain 
comjilcxity of organisation. But has any biologist described the 
nature of the general change rc8tx)nsiblc for the rise of human 
reason? Can wc explain any mental activity as the product of 
germinal alteration? Can it be said that “ man under the action 
of biological forces which can be observed and measured, has been 
raised from a jilacc among anthropoid apes to that which he now 
occupies? ” Was not Darwin more modest when he confessed his 
ignorance of the working of the forces of variation and heredity? 
The evidence available does not offer a single hint of the working 
of these forces. 

Evolution believes that it is able to account for the develop- 
ment in the sphere of organic or the inorganic, but strictly speak- 
ing even this is diilicult of explanation. Evolutionary change, it 
is now admitted, proceeds by distinct leaps and not the slow 
accumulation of small steps. Every change is a jump. Discon- 
tinuity is the mark of the process. Novelty is a feature of all 
development. The product of evolution when it arises is genuinely 
new. Wc may make an exhaustive enumeration of the factors 
from which it has been dove loped, yet the thing itself is a unique 
entity, exhibiting a character which was not present in any of the 
earlier factors and could not have been foretold on the strength of 
the fullest knowledge of the factors. Development or evolution is 
something more than a mere rearrangement of pre-existent mate- 
rial. There is something genuinely novel about every individual. 
Nothing recurs in exact detail : no two leaves, no two events. Each 
individual is a new experiment. Only specially well-marked critical 
stages in the development are notiwd by us. If every individualin 
the world varies from every other as the hj'pothesis of evolution 
assumes, then each is genuinely new. In other words, we cannot 
read its presence back into its pre-existent factora. Appearance 
of C is not accounted for by the characters of the factors A & B, 
for C is neither A, nor B, nor A & B. It is C. On the other 
hand, there must be some reason why the combination A & B is 
succeeded by C and why the event C has the particular character 
of C and not any other character. Some reason there must bo and 
it j^ctajnly is not the combination of A & B. The conditions of 
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every development in the world include a good deal more than, the 
constituent factors. A & B succeeded by G is a phase of the cosmic 
process but not a complete and self-contained phase. It is one 
phase of the general context of nature, not isolated from other 
phases. A & B are followed by C liccausc the world process is 
what it is and its particular phase is open to countless other 
influences. It is a moment in the whole life of the universe and 
its setting in a particular context is one cxpinssion of the course 
ot evolution. A product of evolution is not completely accounted 
for by a statement of the specific factors which have preceded it 
in a limited context. Its whole setting in the cosmic process 
conditions its rise though we cannot determine the precise manner 
of the conditioning. 'I'hough there arc no empty gaps in time, 
every change is a new start. The new is said to be a continuation 
of the old, if it conforms to the normal and does not contradict 
what has gone before. It is said to be a new product if there is a 
change in the structure. Wlien life supervenes on matter we have 
something neiv ; ivlicn one organism succeeds another w’c have 
a continuation of the old. We may represent the former kind of 
change by a, b, c, and the latter l)y a', a*, a’. Hut sti ictly speaking 
every change is new. It is literally true that we walk among 
mysteries. Instead of assuming a series of entelochies to account 
for the scries of changes, it is more eeononiicul to posit a single 
supreme super-entelcchy as responsible for the whole sweep of 
evolutionary advance with its marks of unify and coiilimiily. 

This supreme creative ground ami driving |)owcr of the 
universe cannot be an unconscious force.' If the pageant of evolu- 
tion passed before us as quickly as a moving picture from the hour 
when the solar system w'as in a gaseous condition up till the third 
session of the Indian Pliilu-sophical Congress, the vision will un- 
doubtedly demand more explanation than the blind w'orking of an 
unconscious force. The harmonious working of the different parts 
of the universe cannot be dismissed as a piece of good luck. 

Besides, even within the limits open to our observation, wo 
cannot be certain that evolution is due to blind mutations selected 
by a blind environment. Lamarck’s theory of the transmis- 
flion of acquired characters is repudiated at the present time on 
the grpimd th^t there is aq mechanism by which the chides }n ths 
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organism could be represented by changes in the structure of the 
germ cell. It is also urged that there is no experimental evidence 
in support of the inheritability of the effects of use and disuse. 
Ignorance of the way in which the germ cell reacts to bodily 
changes does not commit us to the denial of any change in the 
germ cell as the result of bodily changes. Some experiments 
latterly have given positive results as those of Kanimercr, Durkhen 
and Pavlov and those in which we fail to detect the inheritance 
of an acquired character may mean only that the effect is too small 
to be detected. 

In his Creative Evolution (E.T., pp. (Ifi ff.) M. Bergson argues 
that if life manufactures like apparatus i)y unlike means or on diver- 
gent lines of evolution then a strictly mechanical explanation be- 
comes impossible. The structural analogy between the eye of a verte- 
brate and that of a mollusc like the common pcctcn cannot be due to 
insensible accidental variations (Darwin) or sudden and simultane- 
ous variations (Dc Vries) or (he direct influence of the environment 
bringing about a kind of mechanical composition of the external 
with the internal forces. Bergson agrees with certain modem, 
forms of Lamarckism and eN))lains variations not as accidental or 
determined but as springing from the effort of the living being to 
adapt itself to the ejivironmcnt. Modifications of structure and 
function are achieved by more or less purposive efforts of individual 
organisms and are transmitted in houever slight a degree from 
parent to offspring. The initiative of the organism and not 
germinal mutations or the influence of the environment is the main- 
source of variations. Only such a view can account for the fact 
that modifications do not come singly but in complexes involving 
innumerable minor details. 1’lic change from the quadrupedal to 
the erect posture involves many profound alterations in almost every 
organ of the body and these numerous organic adaptations cannot 
be the result of random changes in the various structures. Evolu- 
tion is not blind and mechanical but is the expression of a pur- 
posive force which creates living organisms and endows them with 
hfe and the striving to develop in pursuance of a definite end. As 
the lower organisms are not gifted with intelligent foresight, their 
changes as a result of which new species occur are said to be the 
esi^reB pion pf the un^nscipus will of the organism acting ii^ 
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pursuance of tJie pniiiosc of life. At the human level we possess 
creative freedom. The facts of evolution compel us to assume the 
reality of a single spirit inspiring the whole course of evolution and 
working in ditferent waj’s at difl'erent stages. Saiiikara says : 
Ekasyiipi kfitastJiasya citta-tfira-tamyat jiuinai^varyanam abhiv- 
yaktih parenn pareiui bhuyasT bhavati (Brahraa-siitra-bliiisya 
1.3.30). .Minost all the philosophers who have rellectcd on the 
implications of evolution have conic to a similar conclusion. Lloyd 
Morgan says; “ h’or better or worse I acknowledge God as the 
Nisus tbrongb whose Activity eincrgcnts emerge and the whole 
course of emergent evolution is directed.” Taylor repeats the 
scholastic maxim that no cause (ran contribute to the cITect what it 
has not to give. 'I'lie full and nltiinate cause in a process of 
evolution cannot he found in the special chai'actcr of its recognised 
antecedents hut in the cliaract(‘r of the Kternul which is at the back 
of all development and which must contain in a ‘ more eminent 
manner’ all that it bestows, .though it may contain much more. 
God is the jierfect real from which all variations aris(?. 1547 

What is the relation of the eternal spiritual background to the 
process of the world? This is the most diflicult problem of all 
philosophy and has not been satisfactorily answered either in the 
West or in the East. That God is not external to the w’orld is as 
much true as that God is not exhausted by the world. Kc is both in 
and out of the world. Hut a logical exposition of the relation be- 
tween God and the world is yet a jirohlem for philo.sophy. There are 
several other problems which are also jierplexing the mind of man. 
If we arc to help in their solution, it is very necessary that we 
should abandon philosophical orthodoxy. It is true that 
official solutions f(jv all problems arc handed down to us in our 
ancient scriptures. Hut wc want to-day not so much Indian 
thought as Indian lliinkcrs who, soaked in the wisdom of our 
country, are prepared to face the problems of the age with fresh 
eyes. 
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Krishna Ch. Bhattacharyya, Bethune College, Calcutta 

KNOWLEDGE AND TRUTH 
I. Place of the Doctrine of Truth and Error. 

Th(;^presciit-day doctiinc of truth and error may be regarded 
ns a part of logic or c])istemology but it is to be recognised as 
standing on a level of self-consciousness different from that on 
which these sulijccts, as ordinarily conceived, appear to stand. 
The level is indicated by the contrast between the concept of falsity, 
and the concept of negation. There are two grades of negation 
Irorn both of whicli falsity lias to he distinguished. When we 
disbelieve a content, wc may only exclude it from a particular con- 
text while believing it to exist in another context. Such exclusion 
may be regarded as negation of the first grade. In the second 
grade, there is exclusion from a context without inclusion in 
another, disbelief without a positive complementary belief. It is 
what is sometimes called luire negation, the content negated being 
only known to lie non-existent. Negation in both the grades is 
said to be known in the sense that truth may be asserted of it. 
Disbelief here amounts to a kind of knowledge which however is 
not the case when wc reject a content as false. The false is not 
simply the non-existent but the non-existent as appearing existent, 
to reject which is not logically to deny. We cannot say that w'e 
know the falsity, for then falsity would he regarded as a truth. We 
should only say that wc are aware of the falsity : we only dis- 
believe the content without knowing its non-existence. The non- 
existence of the possible, as in the second grade of negation, is a 
tautology but the non-existence of the false is meamngless. 

. .6 
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Objective Logic recognises only the first grade of negation. 
It talfts note of existents only, disbelieving them only in the sense 
of believing them as outside or distinct from the context in ques< 
tion and knows nothing of pure non-existence, far less of falsity. 
'Pure non-cxistence is admissible as a known content only in e^s^ 
temology and in such logic as is undistinguished from it. The 
believed and the disbelieved are taken here as two classes of known 
content and what is common to them is the possible which is a 
quasi-objective or “ subsistent ’* content from the cpislcmic stand- 
point. But cpistcmolog}' confines or should confine itself to the 
known, the possible being known, in the disbelief in its existence, 
aa a complete moaning. It should have nothing to do with what 
only a problem in meaning as distinct from an accomplished 
metining, with the consciously unknown or the unknowable, and 
with the false. We have no knowledge of the absence of known- 
ness ; we speak of it and are aware of it variously in respect of the 
abstractly possible, of the ira{)o.ssible or the unnamenble, or of 
what is only willed or felt but such awareness is not knowledge. 
'Half-thoughts like these should find place iri a new philosophical 
subject though they arc as a matter of fact admitted in epistemo- 
logy or logic. The doctrine of truth and error WDuld really belong 
to this subject. 

Epistemology is founded on a species of introspection differ- 
ent from what is called psychological introspection. The latter, 
if it knows knowing at all, knows it as indistinguishable in quality 
from mere believing. A qualitative distinction between knowing 
and believing is however known, being just what is called the logi- 
cal character which is apprehended by a new quality of introspec- 
tion. It is a confusion to speak of the function of knowing or the 
logical character being known by a logical procedure again. 
Kantian criticism is sometimes distinguished as logical from the 
criticism of Locke w'hich is taken to be psychological. But the 
particular logical method by which Kant obtained his transcen- 
dental constants has never been identified or named in logic. There 
is indeed a quasi-logical transition from the logical forms to the 
; i^priori functions but it is not transition from one objective content 
ttf another, as one would expect in logic. The transcendental 
piethod is a self-evident transition, a process in self-conspipjiftness 
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and not in consciousness and as sucli should be taken as a kind of 
intrespcction which is neither logical mediation nor mere internal 
perception. To bo necessarily implied or presupposed by the 
logical content, is no logical relation at all nor is it a name for the 
mere psychological mode of knowing the content. 

Epistemological introspection knows only this presupposition, 
the functional character that distinguishes the known content from 
I he merely believed content. It claims a special quality of certi- 
tude, deeper than that claimed by mere objective or logical cogni- 
tion, cognition through what Kant would call the uncritical em- 
ployment of reason. Kant in fact hoped that critical reflection, 
as he understood it, would establish a final science of knowledge 
.ibove the reach of philosojihical controversy. The hope has not 
oeen realised and rival epistemologies have been put forward since 
ids time, each claiming the same degree of certainty as that set up 
by him. T% conflict of these a.^sured theories of' knowledge has 
brought to the fore the iraii.a tance of a doctrine of truth and error 
competent to adjudicate between them and therefore based on a 
still deeper assurance of finality, 'i’he jxissible falsity of a theory, 
iiased on ejiistemological inlrospootion suggests the unique eba-’ 
racter of the general concept of falsity which, as we have indicated, 
belongs neither to logic nor to epistemology, as these subjects are' 
ordinarily conceived. 

The assurance of critical reflection does not in itself consti- 
tute the subjective criterion for distinguishing truth from error, 
and cannot be th(> l(?vcl of scif-con.sciousncas from which one can 
sit in judgment on an epistemology. A criticism of epistemology 
js demanded to-day-, of the very subject that emerged as the criti- 
cism of the logical or dogmatic procedure of reason. The doctrine 
of truth and error, if it could be systematised according to a prin- 
ciple, would furnish such a criticism of criticism. The two 
degrees of criticism are not distinguished and there is so ..fiu: no 
principle on which we may decide between rival epistemologies. 
In the Kantian critiques, there is the hint of, a transcendental 
Psychology behind the general theory of knowledge, with an occa- 
sional recognition of the necessity of distinguishing between them. 
Kant speaks, for example, of error being due to the ‘ subjective 
use ’ of reason as distinct from its intrinsically logical function 
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and of certain principles being real to reason as employed in an 
extra-theoretic ‘ interest.’ His theory of knowledge is properly 
concerned with the general logical function which is common to 
true knowing and error. His references to reason as a subjective 
faculty capable of i^Mwerse or e.Ktra-logical use are accordingly to 
be looked upon as mere obiter dicta witliin his epistemology and 
as I'eally belonging to transcendental Psychology which was always 
assumed but never sufficiently distinguished by him. 

The systematic doctrine of truth and error would be the same 
as or a part of this transcendental Psychology.^ To empirical 
psychology, the logical function going astray and yielding a false 
content conveys no meaning at all. Logic can recognise error 
only as a blind fact and ejiisteiuologj' should regard it as a miracle : 
the question of explaining its {Missibility does not arise at all in 
these subjects. Yet a theory of truth and error is ordinarily 
claimed to be established by a conscious or self-conscious logical 
method and there is no recognition so far of any mystery of cogni- 
livc level about it. One tendency however is noticeable in theories 
thus established — viz., to slur over the absolute distinction that is 
recognised in commonsense between truth and error. The 
8ugge.stion is put forward in difl'erenl forms that error is a partial, 
truth, truth within a limited context ; and it is .sometimes proposed 
in a manner to drop the conception of truth itself, a content being 
taken to be true only in the sense that is known or ‘ asserted.’ 
Such flagrant opimsition to commonst;nsc requires, to be justified 
by something more than llui consideration that it is conceivable 
and logically irrefutable. It is nec(*ssarv to show on the one hand 
that a doctrine of this kind is itself knowledge and not a mere 
hypothesis and on the other that a theory admitting the absolute 
distinction of tnith and error cannot he maintained. 

Here we have the hint of a principle or criterion for deciding 
betw'een rival theories of knowledge. An epistemology must itself 
he a body of knowledge ; there is no room for a hypothesis or a 
mere conceivability in this region where finality is claimed for 
every assertion. With regard, for example, to a voluntarist 
theory of knowdedge, the preliminary question must be asked in 
what sense, if at all, willing is known, if psychological introspec- 
tion yields knowledge of it^ and whether some spiritual conscioMP- 
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ness of the practical kind amounts to the knowledge of the impossi- 
hility of pure knowing. Thwe is the connected negative demand 
that theoretic reasons have to he adduced for the rejection of a 
theory that keeps within the (.toniiiionsi-nse distinction of truth and 
error. Such a theory in fact has a prior claim to consideration, 
oven if other theories can interpret kjiowing all the way without 
stumbling. The interpretation of tin? cognitive by tlic uon-cogni- 
tive — ^by willing or feeling or any superior spiritual process — is 
prinia facie suspeert and can be accepted oirfy if a purely cognitive 
interpretation is shown to be iin)K>.ssible. 

II. MuTtiAF. Imim.ic.m iox OK Knowi.kdoe .and Truth. 

Two pi'0}X)sitions may be stated about knowledge — that know- 
ing is known only as implied in the exj)licit awareness of truth and 
that truth is asserted only of a content that is known. Knowledge 
and truth have to be deiiiuxl in terms of each other, the former as 
what alone is true and the latter as what alone is known. It is 
only metaphorically that we speak of the truth of a feeling or vrill- 
iug; and values in the non-cognitive sphere arc what we only be- 
lieve but do not know. Wc may examine in thi,s connexion two 
positions that ajipear to be fundamentally opposed to our view ; — 
liz., (i) that knowing is known by psychological introspection 
and (ii) that truth is a relation, not to a known, but to a suggested 
possible content, an idea or mere meaning. 

(i) Knowing is not Imown bg Psijchologictil Introspection. 

We may know an objeet without knowing it explicitly to be 
true but do we ever know the psychic fact of knowing except as 
implied in the assertion of iriith about its content? It may be 
contended that knowing is known by memory or internal percep- 
tion, like any other psychic fact. The past perception of an ob- 
ject, for example, msiy be taken to be remembered in the remem- 
bering of the object without any conscious reference to the truth 
of it. When wc renmniber an objective event, w’e do not at once 
reproduce every detail of it and need not know that it was per- 
ceived. But jiiist as omitted objective details are gradually rein- 
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stated, SO also, it may be said, does the subjective fact of ptsreep- 
tion come to be known in the course of tlic mere fulfilment of the 
memory without any question arising as to the truth of the 
memory. Is such a contention tenable? 

Tlicre is in the first place the obvious dilTiculty that the past 
perception was not perceived in the past and so cannot be said to 
be now remembered, unless we admit eitlier that all perception is 
implicitly perception of perception or that we can remember with- 
out having perceived. Nor can the past perception be said to be' 
now internally or intiuspectiveJy perceived, for the object of per- 
ception is ortlinarily. understood to be synchronous with the per- 
ception. There cannot be also any ipiestion of inferring the past 
perception from the remembered object of it, for that presup- 
poses, what we never had previously, knowledge of other objects 
and their cognition as together. To know the cognition of object 
is not to know the cognition and the object to be together. 

The past perception is indeed known but it is not known by 
memory, ixirception or inference, by any method in fact by which 
an object is known. There is occasion to know the jiast psychic 
fact if the object or content of it is chullengi'd or confirmed. If 
any grounds now present themselves for doubting tlie reality of the 
past objective event, the doubt is laid by the assurance that we 
actually perceived it. Or again if any facts or inferences now 
yield an explicit confirmation of the reality of the event, the sense 
of confirmation implies the awareness of the past iierceplion of the 
event. We cannot imagine any other occasion for such aware- 
ness. Not that we can say why the awareness of the past cogni- 
tion emerges : we know only that this awareness is at the same 
time awareness of the confirmation or the rejected doubt (liat is in- 
volved in the explicit assertion of the ohjccllvi* conteol. as true. 
.Properly speaking, the knowledge of cognilion does lud emerge in 
time as the cognition itself emerges and so does not demand ex- 
planation. We start with this knowledge whicli is the same as 
the knowledge of the truth ,of the objective content. The time- 
position of the content determines, not tlic tiou'-position, but only 
a differential quality of its cognition, a quality however which does 
not appear to affect the knowledge of the cognition at ail. 
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There 18 apparently then no memory of a cognition in 
the mere interest in fact as distinct from interest i)i the 
truth of the fact. Is tliere an introspective pterception 
of knowing at the time of the knowing? The question is 
really illegitimate, for as just shown there is no ixissibility 
ol knowing the synch roiiousness of a content and the per- 
ception of it. A content and its perception are never 
Ichh'wn independently to be taken as together or successive : 
the content is never distinguished from its perception, though 
the perception distinguishes, manifests or reveak the con- 
tent If this holds good when tlic content is objective, it 
holds good with greater reason when the content is cog- 
nition itself. The cognition as we have said has no time-position 
hut only a quality due to the jxjsition of its objective content ; and 
‘.he knowledgtf of the cognition has not even tiiis quality, so 
that there is no question at all of the cognition and the 

knowledge of it being temporarily related. We conclude 

then that neither a past nor a pnjsent cognition can be 
sjiid to be known as such for the purposes of psychology. 

Cognition is indeed known but not by the so-called 

psychological introspection, conceived either as perception or 
nicmory. It is known by wluit we have called epistemolo- 

gical introspection such as is involved in the explicit aware- 
ness of truth. All that psychology claims to know about 
cognition, it gets either through this unconfessed epistemo- 
logical reflection or through a blend of imagination and 

verbal interpretation which yields only the appearance of 
knowledge. This blend is what passes by the name of 
psychological introspection which can never know a psychic 
Jjroccss as a fact as distinct from fancy or mere meaning. 

Belief in psychic reality emerges only as the implication of 
belief in a spiritual value like truth or beauty or obligatori- 
ness. 

The object of cognition -is distinguished by the cogni- 
tion though it is not known as distinct from it. In the 
awareness of the eognition, the cognition is distinguished 

from its object which then as not appearing distinct from 
it becomes indefinite. In the awareness of a feeling or 
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willing however, tho psychic fact is j^ot distinguished from the 
object, the object being only distinguished from it. The -psychic 
l.'ict and Its object ai'i* in neither case presented as mutually dis- 
tinct : tho cognitive fact is ofily distinguished and the non-cogni- 
Live fact is only distinguished from. This is apparent from the 
nature of the value in the apprehension of winch the awareness of 
the psychic fact is implied. Truth docs not appear ns a charac- 
ter of the object while beauty or saoredness ap|X!ar as such. 
Kcnce in the awareness of irii1h,^the object is indefinite 
and its cxignition definite w'hile the Jonsciousness of beauty, 
etc., implies tbc reverse — rh , the object ns definite an^ the 
corresponding psychic fact as indefinite. The awareness of 
the fact of cognition accordingly if.scll' amounts to a. cogni- 
tion while that of the non-cognitivc psychic fact is nothing 
more than a belief, 'riicre is no introspective belief in the 
reality of the mental except ns the implication of belief in 
value ; 'and tliei'e is introspective knowledge, as distinct from 
belief, of knowing only, not of fhcling or willing. 

There may however be a belief in willing or feeling 
along with and implied in the knowledge of knowing. In 
the’ knowledge of knowing, the object of tfe knowing is 
cognitively indefinite Init that does not prevent it from being 
definitely real to a ‘non-cognit.iA’c intcre.st. »Siicb definiteness 
of the object does not prej^tce tbc dofiniteness of the cog- 
nition of it, though the feeling or willing that if implies 
points to a new conception ahont cognition — viz., the neces- 
sity Df subjectively realising it. The non*cognitivp value of 
ihe object known — e.(j., its beauty or sacredness — demands 
to be realised as the tnitb-valuc (if that can be called value 
at all) of the cognition, though tho truth which has already 
presented itself is not loss a truth because it is not yet 
realised. Again just as there is the demand to realise other 
Values as truth, so there may be demand in the non*cogni* 
live interest to realise truth as other value, realise it, as 
.we say, in life. Thus something can be done through feel- 
ing or willing to secftare the subjective maturation of know- 
ing, as these too may be matured by a discijdine of knom* 
ing. . ■ 
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.;We have so far tried to establish that psychological in- 
.trospectioii is not knowledge of psychic fact, that psychic 
facthood emerges only as the implication of belief in value, 
and that knowing alone among psychic facts, as implied in 
the belief in truth, can be said to be known. Certain 
<'onsequences follow. There is in the first place no such 
.thing as false knowledge. If knowing could be known aa 

an indifferent psychic fact, both truth and falsity would be 
predicable of. it. But if knowing is known only as the 
implicate of the awareness of truth, to know an object is 
td know it as in some sense implicitly true. Truth cannot 
})e taken sMply as additional confirmation of what already 
if known indifferently, though the explicit knowledge of 
truth itself testifies to a prior knowing of the object with- 
out jtbis (conscious assertion of truth. Not that the truth 

of this mere object-knowledge can be said to be now re- 
r.ognised : the loose use of the term recognition is respon- 

sible for a good deal of epistemological superstition. 
JCnowledge is implicit knowledge of truth only in the sense 
that the explicit knowledge of truth is the knowledge of a 
.knowing that was nut known. It does not mean that, truth 
as a character or content of the knowing w’as somehow, 
hidden in it. We can only say that the knowing,- when 
it was not known, could not be false, as then it would be 
no knowing at all. An object to l>e known need not be 
known explicitly to be true; but if it now appears to be 
not true, it is never said to have been known but taken 
at best to have been believed. 

Another consequence of the view^ that knowing is only 

known in the knowledge of truth is that there is no knojiVr 
ledge of objects as merely distinct but not otherwise relat^ 
to one another. To be known, an object must not only 
distinct but consciously confirmed by the contents of other 
cognitions. The. knowi content must be explicitly coherent 
and not merely co-existent with other known contents. The 
..poherence emerges not only within the content of a particu- 
lar cognition but also between it and ,the cpntents of cog- 
nitions that fall beyond it. The content as a whole of a 
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given cognition, Avitlioiit losing completeness or self-suffi- 
ciency, is felt to be eonlirmcd by the contents of other 
cognitions that retain their distinction from it and do not 
get fused. The coheixmt plurality within the content may 
be taken as representing a fusion of cognitions, although 
liie coherence does not appear as conscious conhrmiition but 
not therefore also as a niert' relation of co-existent elements 
in a whole. 

A third consecpienee of our view about the knowing of 
knowing is that interpretations of knowing in terms of feel- 
ing or willing arc excluded as not themselves amounting to 
kno wledge. If the awareness of willing, for example, is 
not knowledge but at best a belief, a voluntarist interpre- 
tation of knowledge has to be regarded, not as a scientific 
or factual theory, but as a prescription to iniiigiue or be- 
lieve the fact of knowing in a particular way for some 
practical end or purpose. It is a contradiction in fact to 
claim a voluntarist epistemology to b(‘ true, though it may 
l)e practically useful or even ohiigaltuy as an imperative to 
the imagination. If cognition is only a means to activity, 
the knowledge that it is so cannot again be a means to 
further activity without leading to an infinite regress. The 
aw'arcness that a belii-f works and is therefore cognition does 
not itself apfxnir again as an ejjicinit belief. 

(ii) Truth ix nut Uctutiun to a Mere Meunintj. 

\Vc have examined the proposition that knowing is only 
known as the implication of the awareness of truth. Tlicrc is next 
the converse propf)sition that truth is asserted only of knowing. 
The affirmation of truth in respect of a feeling or willing is, as we 
have said, only a rlu'torical exprc.ssion of its non-c.ognitivc value. 
[Within know'ing however, truth is sometimes taken to be asserted, 
not of the known eonlent, hut of the merely suggested content, of 
.what has been proposed to he called proposition as distinct from 
judgment. Wc have said that the atvareiu^ss of the truth of a con- 
tent is knowledge of the content as known, not merely suggested. 
iThe content is knowm as known for the first time in such aware- 
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ness ; and to say that it is true is to say tliat it is known as known. 
Ill the view just suggested however, the assertion of the truth of a 
content means only the assertion that it is known, not that it is" 
known to be or to have hciui known. The subject of the assertion 
it is known ’ is taken to stand only for a meant or - subsistent - 
(^••ontent as distinct from a known or existent content. The predi- 
cate known — or what is its equivalent, true — is understood to be 
external to it, to be however, not in relation to it, but the relation 
itself, being thus at once term and relation, constituting what is 
described as a ‘ flavour ’ of the content. 

(Jur objection to such a view is two-fold. On the one hand 
the merely meant* or subsistent content — the possible, as it may be 
called — is an illegitimate abstraction of which no predicate may be 
asserted ; and on the other, the knowleilgc or assertion of a content 
cannot be understood as a relation, far li'ss as in relation to it. The 
(irst objection comes out definitely if we consider an existential 
jiiilgment of the negative form “ A is not.” As we have already 
in(licat(‘d, the disbedief in A here may be knowledge but need not 
imply belief in A as having being in some context. Properly 
speaking, therefore, such knowK-dge cannot be called a judgment 
at, all. A is here known as the pos-ible only through the apparent 
predicate non-rristnice, it being a mere tautology to say that the 
possible is not actual. The possibli' lia^ no positive being except 
as implied by verbal fixation. ” A is not existent ” is only an 
illegilimate extension of the forai of a' negative judgment like ‘ A 
is not 11 ’ which inqilies the existence of A. It should 
accordingly be recognised as a mere trickery of language: 
there is no bidief in A here, the disbelief Ix'ing the whole 
of the knowledge. 

Our .second objection is that it is a niislealling use of the w'ord 
rrhtion to speak of the knowledge or assertion of an object as in 
relation or as the relation to the object. The rpaii.st, we hold, is 
light when he takes knowdedge as external to or distinct from the 
object : knownness cannot be understood as an attribute or charac- 
ter of the object. When w’c arc aware of the knowledge of an 
object, we distinguish the knowledge from the object though the 
distinguishing does not amount to the knoAvledge dt a factual dis- 
tinctipn,. It appe^s to be wholly wrong how'eycr to speak of the 
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object as distinct from the knonving of it. Wc are not aware of the 
distinction from knowing as an objective fact. Nor is the know* 
ing of the object the distinguishing of the object from itself. The 
object known is simply distiiiguislird ; it is not related at all to its 
knowing in the way of identity or distinction. If the act of know* 
ing or distinguishing lie knowledge of the distinction of the object 
from itself, that itself would be a term known as distinct from itself 
and so on indefinitely. \Vc have therefore to recognise that the 
’Inference of knowing to its object is no distinction or relation at 
all, that though wc are aware of the knowing of the object as dis*. 
tinct from the object, the so-called distinction of the object from 
knowing is only unrelatedncss of which we arc aware but not ccig- 
riitively. 

To explain the concejrt of unrelatedncss. When two con- 
tents are known together, they need not be known as together. 
They may not only be known as unrolatcd in space, time or 
nature ; they may not even be known as barely distinct from one 
another. To know two contents, it is only ncc('ssary to know that 
one is distinct from the other but not that the other is distinct 
from it. When two content.s A and B arc thus known, A being 
distinct from B, B is known, not as distinct froin Dor theieforc 
identical with A, but as unrelated to A. In fact even when we 
know them as mutually distinct, the two distinctions are not 
known as making up one distinction. They alternate and the 
alternation appears, not as distinction between A and B, but as 
their unity or whole in space, time or nature. They arc then not 
only known together but also as together, though the distinction 
'of A from B and that of B from A do not cease to be themselves 
distinct. Hence it follows that to know one content as distinct 
from another is in no case to know the other as distinct from it but 
only to know it as unrelated, though the two distinctions may 
aometimes be known together. It is thus intelligible how 
while knowing is known as distinct from its object, the ob- 
ject is known, not as distinct from, but as unrelated to the 
knowing. 

.When therefore in the view under discussion it is held that' 
knoy^edjge is the relation to the object, what is really meant i& jjuJi 
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knowledge is distinct from its object but not reversely. Our con- 
tention is that such onesided distinction is nut relation at all. 
There is no relation without mutual distinction which implies some 
form of objective togetherness. Knowing and its object are not 
objectively together and therefore even the known distinction of 
knowing from its object, which we admit, is not a relation. Yet 
such onesided distinction lias to be necessarily symbolised as a re- 
lation. We have to apeak of two things — knowing and object, 
though we know they an* not objectively two, not known as two. 
The awareness of the distinction as onesided is the awareness of 
the evidentness, manifestation or praham of the objei^t, which is 
no relation but is only symbolised by it. The evidentness of the 
known content is a category utterly distinct from relation, to re- 
cognise which is to appreciate the differential character of know- 
ing. 

We have said that the object is known, not as distinct from 
or identical with its knowing, but as unrelated to it. Properly 
however wc should say that it is known simply as evident and that 
it is not known as related to knowing. There is no knowledge of 
the circumstance of nnrelatodness but only an cxira-cognitive 
awareness of it. As alrc>ady pointed out, it is onl> in the aware- 
ness of willing or feeling, as distinct from that of knowing, that 
the object referred to is ilistinguished from the psychic fact. This 
distinguishing is not the knowledge of distinction or relation but 
only a direction (tr phase of willing or feeling. The object is not 
known as related lo knowing hut is willed as an end to he realised 
or felt as a value that is being realised. There is therefore no con- 
flict between the deliveraiiees of cognitive and non-cognitive 
consciousness : wliat wc are not aware of cognitively wc are aware 
of non-cognilively. 'I’he distinction between these deliverances is 
sometimes overlooked : and wc have realistic and idealistic theories 
of knowledge asserting the. object to bo distinct from or identical 
.with the knowing of it. The. former take the willed distinction 
and the latter the felt idontily-in-diffcrence as though it were the 
known distinction of the object freni or the known identity of the 
object with the knowing of it. To knowledge, the object is only 
evident and hot relatetd to it though symbolised as such. To will- 
ing or feeling, this symbolism is real and nnrelatedn^ss is a 
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bpliovpfl quasi ■rphition \viru;li is by (•(Hiriision, taken to be a known 
reJutiuJi. 


III. NaTI RIC OE LdCIC’AI. C('NF1K.MATI0N. 

Trutli, wp liavp said, is asserted of the known content. Tlic 
-assertion amounts to saying that the content is known as known. 
Knovvn-ness or truth is external to it in the sense that knowing is 
distinguished from its object. Known-iu'ss is no character of the 
object, being but tlie fact of knowing, tlie knowing that reveals the 
object as evident, as distinct hut not distinct from itself. This 
knowing is also known, known only when conlirmed by other cog- 
nitions and as so continned. The conlirnialion is not known as 
a relation within tlie content of the kiu>w ing, for then there would 
be no break l)etwecn the content of one knowing and that of an- 
other. We have as a mailer of fact many cognitions and a cog- 
nition does not, consciously at any rate, refer to flu* entire uni- 
verse. The elimination of the distinction between cognitions or 
— what is the same thing — (lie conscious {ireseiilation of truth as 
single may be a spiritual ideal l>ul we have no right to assume it in 
the characterisation of an actual cognition. Sincii a cognition 
however is not known exccjit wlu-n c-onlirnied, there emerges the 
paradox of the conlinning relation fonstitiiling it and yet 
tailing beyond it. A cognition, as we liavo .seen, musl”^»e 
complete but it is never know n (‘xcept as conlirmed by other 
cognitions. 

Not that confirmation is known as a character of the cogni- 
tion, or of its object. 'I'he object is u undated to the object of the 
confirming cognition and Uie so-called systeinie ndation is only 
an imaginary objectification of the suhjec'live circumstance of con- 
firmation. Nor is the subjective cireiinistanco felt as a character 
of the complete cognition that is coufirnied. There are cases 
indeed where the confirming cognitions gid telescoped into the 
confirmed cognition ; Imt there the latter gives place to a new cog- 
'fiition of which the content is a synthesis of the contents of previ- 
ous cognitions and presents the confirming relation as some 
immediate relation of coherence like that between the substantive 
and the adjective. The cognition howeyer, that is said to be con- 
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famed by others without j)rejiidieft to its (•om[)1(?t(‘noRs docs not get 
modified in the coiifirinatioii : it only gets to be known througli it. 
There may be a stnMiglheiiing of belief but that is only 
a psycliologieal einuiinstaiiec. Logically then, confiriiiation 
is not a known character »>illier of the cognit'em or of the object 
of it. 

The confirniatioji of which we are aware in the aw'aroncss of 
a cognition implies a conscious distinction of it from the confirm- 
ing cognitions but. not the distinction of tlu* latter from the former 
ft is accordingly no known relation of the cognitions, though as 
the onesided distinction is there, it has to be .symbolised as a re- 
lation. What is symbolised licre is a motap.sychic or spiritual 
process which though not ilsc'lf a cognition is not indifferent to 
cognition. The given cognilion is known only in the assertion of 
truth in respect of it, truth that is manifested in conscious con- 
firmation symbolised as a relation. It is this pseudo-relation that 
lias been elaborated into the objective symbolism of a system of re- 
lations, the system that is said to constitute the known object and 
whieli may be regarded as a shadow of truth, an imaginary pro- 
jection of the knowing of knoiving or self-consciousiiess. It is 
important to recognise that system is but a symbolism. 

'I'liore is symbolising in another direction. Confirma- 
tion in the snhjeetive or opistemic sphere is no psychic 
character or relation but a non-cognitive or spiritual over- 
note of eognition as a psychic fact. Tt is itself a meta- 
I’hor or symbolism : the strengthening or maturation of 
knowledge is but a figure of speech for a mode of cogni- 
tive realisation. 'Phe process may be otherwise symbolised 
as the shining out of thought, with the attenuation of 
error, as a mirror that catches the reflection of truth. Truth 
cannot be characterised : it has only to be symbolised by 
the evident content of a cognition, appearing within its 
magic interior. The interior or reference of a cognition is 
tlie conscious gap or discontinuity between the cognition 
and its object, the sphere of what may be called problematic 
thought — comprising incomplete but completing meanings, 
the consciously unknowm, the contradictory, and this circum- 
stance of confirmation — all centering round the evident content 
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that IS known. Truth is known as tiiis evident content 
hut not reversely ; the particular known content is not known 
ns the triitli but is only demanded to be so known, by the 
process of coiifirniation and the consequent or independent 
process of the dissipation of error inherent in it. 



VALUES AS OBJECTS OF INTEREST 


BY 

D. (}. ViKOD, Pmi.. Institute, Amalnrr 

In recent times there has lieen what is often described as a 
gradual shifting of the philosophical centre of gravity from the 
problem of knowledge to tlie problem of value. It may be said 
without exaggeration that the problem of knowledge has itself 
become a problem of value. I’he historical causes behind this 
change of attitude se('m to be obvious enough. The change from 
intellect ualism to voluntarism, the nearly universal implication of 
the concepts of evolution and the struggle for existence with their 
fuudanuntal ideas of selective and survival values — ^the discovery, 
of the inherent inadequacy of purely logical categories — these 
are believed to he the explanations of the phenomenal importance 
which the problem of values lias assumed. Yet these are just 
some external signs of a yet more serious crisis of the social will 
—a crisis which is rooted in the deep iieeessitics of things. For- 
^ merly, the outside of the social life and the economic values which 
it produces was supposed to be the main problem, but now it is 
the moaning, the sigiiiticance of Ibis Life for the thinking soul of 
man, its spiritual springs and consequences that has become the 
most vital consideration. Brieily it- is the problem of Evaluation 
that interests us most to-day. Parallel to this change in the 
practical attitude of the social Will, there has been a change in 
the theoretical consciousness of a non- aspect of Reality. We have 
discovered that our entire life is one unbroken chain of value- 
feelings and evaluation of explicit formulations and implicit 
assumption of value. 

The meaning of our evaluation of objects is more or less an 
independent fact and is not just a part of the world of facts but 
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is rather the entire world scon from a new perspective. But if 
this world of values has intcrcrsted our attention seriously it.becomes 
evident that a special enquiry must be instituted to understand 
the new discovery in its completeness. Metaphysics is tradition- 
ally concerned more with the Problem of Being than with its 
evaluation. The special sciences deal with the facts of values 
and not with the values themselves. We have reached a convic- 
tion that a general tlu'ory of value which comprehends in a 
systematic method all vurietic.s of human values is absolutely 
needed. 

In attempting to formulate; onr concept of value, we should 
employ the descriptive or empirical method. We should 
try to remain free from all bias of mc'taphysical traditions. 
According to this method wc arc not to start with some category 
and then discover cxamiiles of it, but first wc b.'ivc to collect exam- 
ples and then to ascertain their common (tharacteristic. Our 
method is empirical becausi? the frontiers of the area of our sub- 
ject-matter are natural and not artificial. We shall consider Avhat- 
ever appears to be relevant to the problem f)f value and also discuss 
some value-definitions. 

,We have seen the nece.s.sity of our study and have also de- 
clared the nature of the method. Our modest aim in this paper 
is to make a brief comparative inquiry of value-definition and to 
arrive at our own. 

.Values are supposed to be empirical qualities. They are to 
be immediately perceived. “Human characters and human 
dispositions have value or worth uliicb belongs to them in the 
same sense ns redness belongs to cherry ’ ' — says Laird according 
to whom values are objective simply and perfectly. There is only 
one proof of the reality of a |)erceptual quality and that is only 
the perception of it. Moore’s comparison of good with the colour 
yellow has only a hypothetical value. Good is like yellow 
if it is an empirical (juality but docs good possess the self* 
evidence of yellow for us? No. Laird’s view is more perfectly, 
and more reasonably empirical. He refers to the fact that 
there is some direct immediate objectivity in .the appieeiation of 
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beauty of human conduct. They arc not stotes of the subject 
COAi^Bd by the object. They present tlie object garbed in its quality 
of beauty or morality. Feeling does somehow colour the object, 
we do feel the attractive nature of a scene or delightful character 
of melodics. But this does not mean that the subject is to be 
totally neglected. For that would mean that the subject was 
neither attracted nor delighted and he bad no feelings but a simple 
sensibility. So it is certain that we must ultimately refer to some 
subjective point unless we wish to overlook the abovementioned 
difficulties. It is worth our notice that the feeling element would 
ultimately load us to interest. Santayana views the matter with 
greater cobeience and conies neare.st to our views. He says that 
value is essentially indelinable but existentially conditioned. 
Delight cannot be analysed but the actual dclightfulness of a 
scene is a synthesis conditioned by the appreciative response of 
the one who observes it. The delight is objectified, transferred 
from the subject to the object. The indelinable quale has an 
existence in the subject jirior to and more legitimate than its 
transferred existcinre in the object. The jiroblem is therefore 
whether value, consists in the pure quale or in the subjective state 
or in rospon.se which gives the object that state. “ Beauty,” says 
Santayana, ‘‘ is the transformation oJ an eleincnt of sensation into 
the quality of a thing. ' ' In short, it is the transformation in which 
the vrlue consists. But the difficulty of this view is self-evident. 
Can economic values he explained in terms of delight and attracth'e- 
ness? Are there no values of appetites and needs as such? Unless 
you limit the term value to a‘sthelic experience, you cannot take 
•it to be “ transformation.” The view of Santayana is helpful to 
bring into relief the importance of the subjective attitude. 

Value is also sujiposed to be a logical indefinable. There is 
an important distinction instituted between the substantive- good 
and the adjective good. In “pleasure is the good” it is 
described that a certain state of feeling possesses exclusively a cer- 
tain quality which is another thing. Good is not defined in terms 
of pleasure but is jiredicatcd of pleasure. Most of the alleged defi- 
nitions of good have employed the term in an undefined sense and 
according to some, that an adjective can be used in an undefined 
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sense is a proof that it is indehnable. This is obviously an un- 
warranted conclusion. There is no logic of any type whatsoever in 
such an argument and therefore it is itxnnstaku to' call values 
logical indefiflablcs. 

Value is also taken as a form or a structure. The simplest 
presentation of this view explains goodness as fitness. To be good 
is to be good for something, to be an efficient means of something. 
But does the real meaning, of value consist in the nature of relation 
of help or hindrance or docs it consist in the nature of what is 
help or hindrance? And if it consists in the latter, as it naturally 
must, then fitness or hol]>fulness is in no sense the main character- 
of value. 

.Value is also dtlined as self-realisation. Being embodies a 
definable essence. It has a character logically distinguishable 
from its existence which may be regarded as more or less perfect 
exhibition of that nature. The Platonic doctrine of Ideas is the 
representative e.\ample of tJiis vieiv. If gooil is defined as the 
realisation by the individual of its universal nature then the univer- 
sal nature is assumed to be good which remains to be defined now. 
But good of the universal cannot be sonu-tliing of a still more- 
universal nature. Secondly, an individual seeks to realise its oum 
universal nature; but this means that an individual is interested 
in the actualisation of his own nature. Good lies in his interest 
in seeking. 'Hie fulfilment of the universal may bfe viewed in its 
relation to knowledge. One who seeks to know geeks to define 
and explain the discovery of the universal in the particular which 
is the goal of liis efforts. But heri! again, the same interest- 
factor is the real explanation of value. 

The value of an object is also sujiposed to lie in the mutual 
support of its parts. In its unified character value is supposed 
to be enshrined. The good stands safe like an arch by the help 
of the counter-thrust of its own parts. But if unity is taken to 
be an abstract form or relationship, it has no reference to the 
subject-matter of the science of value. A struct^! equilibrium 
is only an organised whole. Integrity is no more adequately 
prefigured in the intellectual, moral or social unities of life than 
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in the mathemajiical, physical or chemical unities of inorganic 
nature. Again, mere coiupletenes.s may be found in a perfect 
tragedy as in the happiness of triumph. Tuity, of course, does 
characterise our World and it may be taken to be a value. Com- 
pleteness is fullilinent and desire is a form of insuiriciency. Both 
these characters intersect each other — unity and desire. But 
desire or interest is the main feature which defines value. This 
view tends to make interest as the real explanation of value. 
For “organic unity” suggests a biological context which 
emphasises the interest of the living individual, .^gain, in the 
conception of reciprocal unity there is an evident relation to the 
intellectual interest. 'I’hnughi aims to prove the general and 
systematic character of its objects. It may be said that an orderly 
unity is the goal of thought. 

In the study of intellectual or scientific values, this character- 
istic of the inlellcetual interest must he carefully noticed. It 
proves that unity is a value but it docs not prove that unity is 
the only value. 

Now we have seen how all these ex])Ianalioiis of value have 
been inadequate and they have suggested interest as the most 
important factor in value. But what is the type of the relation 
of value to interest V Docs value spring from interest and fly 
on to the object oi’ does the object draw the interest to itself? 

Both the possibilities are legitimate : the view which 
proposes to limit and qualify the object and the view that proposes 
to qualify the act or state of interest. Both these views must be 
respected since they represent a duality of as])ects and not an 
existential dualism. The common generic character may be 
termed as object of interest in all possible cases of value. 

Value is thus a ixjculiar relation between interest and its own 
object. 

Ancient TTialonism has an implied assumption of this psycho- 
logical theory of value. Professor Alexander does not consider 
value in its generic sense but in its strictest sense. ThougJi he 
seems to have realised the full importance of the subjective side, 
he ultimately lays his emphasis on the objective side. Accord- 
ing to ?. Jj,. McIntyre “ tbc value of an object is its relation to — 
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whether felt or reflected niion — the activity of the individual as 
a whole.” Moiiiong and Ehrenfels agree with McIntyre inas- 
tmicli ns they iipi)Oid to the individual as a whole and not to ti.'e 
" fcelitKj or williiKj nidv of the mental nature ” as we propose to 
do. Santayana has great affinity with our theory, and lialph 
Barton Perry is the foreniost advocate of this Interest Theory of 
Value. 



TIME AND ETEHNITV 


I{Y 

J. C. P. D'ANDftADli, Ei.PHINSTONH (JuUI-F.UK, BoMBAY, 

Th«re arc two main views rtgarfling the nature of Beality» 
One holds that Reality is in the making, tliat change is ultimate; 
the other that Reality is eternal and unchanging, i.e., timelcssly 
♦•omplete. The first view apjiears to l)e more in accordance with 
common sense : the second is to many iinintclligihle and perhaps 
even ahsnrd. That the Reality we know is iierpetually changing, 
that things come into existence and decay, that yesterday passes 
into to-day and to-day into to-morrow, appear to he incontrover- 
tihlc facts. How can any one maintain that Reality is complete" 
at one stroke, that it already is what it will he in future, that time 
and siK'cession are merely its appearances and do not affect its 
essential nature? To say that our point of view is temporal 
because it is finite is, it seems, only to shirk the difficulty ; for the 
reality of our iwiiit of view cannot lx* denied except by committing 
an impossible intcllcetual suicide. U is like saying that time is 
our appearance and that we are our ap])caraiice too. 

However, when wo say that our point of view is finite and 
that time is its ajipcaraiiec, we need not hold that we are com- 
pletely appearance and that time is illusory and totally unreal. 
In realising that we are finite we realise our relation to the infinite, 
and in seeing time to ho appearance wc ore necessarily driven to 
consider it to be an appearance of eternity. Wc must not expect 
to be able to sec the relation of time to eternity in the same way 
as we sec the ivlation of events to one another in time. If we are 
necessarily led by reflection on the nature of time to transcend it 
and resolve it into eternity, and if we can see, however inadc- 
^uatoly, in some cases that m'C understand, that such a tiling is 
not impossible, wc shall have done all that can be expected to be 
done towards the solution of the problem. After all matt is finite 
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and can only apprrhvnd niid not comprehend the full nature of 
Beality, and if his npin'ohonsion is the necessary complement of 
what he comprehends, llicii there is no reason why he should 
reject what he ?»<'« ly a|ifjrchends simply because he does not 
comprehend it. 

Jjct IIS first examiiie the view that lime is ultimate, that 
Ih'ality is ciist'iilially chaiiftinjj. Now change cannot be under- 
stood except as in time, and so, to say that Kcality is' changing 
is to say that Healily is a series of events in time. It will not 
do to say that time is noiliing distinct froiii the changing events, 
that time is change itself, 'fiine is the form of changing events, 
and though there cannot I'l* empty time, time is yet to be distin- 
guished from the events that change in it. When we say that 
change is ultimate we say that Biality is in time, that time 
extends beyond Reality. -Inst as motion is impossible except in 
.space which is other tlian, and exletids beyond, what moves, so 
^chan ge is impossible except in time which is other than and 
extends beyond, what changes. What changes is what becomes 
another and so there innst be time beyond it in which that other 
succeeds it. If ilan time extends beyond Reality, Beality is not 
taken as a whole, for time is exirliided from it. There i.s Reality 
and there is time in which that Reality ehanges. But include 
time within Reality as it should he inelnded, lei Reality be the 
whole, time and all, and tlien can it 1 h> said that Reality changes? 

Again to hold tliat time is ultimate because. Reality is 
essentially change is to aflirm and deny at the same time the reality 
of time. The ]»liiloso])bers of change deny the “ block ” theory 
of reality ; they cannot accc|il that Reality is complete. And the 
reason is that Reality is not all the-rc yet, and wdiat is not yet there 
cannot he e/msidered real. But the same reason must make them 
deny reality to time. Time is not all there and therefore the time 
that is not there is unreal. And how much tiirie is really there? 
The strict present is infinitesimal and tends to shrink to a mere 
point. The philosophers of change must therefore hold that not 
only is Reality generated but along with Reality also the time in 
which it is generated. And this at first sight nflemB plausible. 
Bnt can w'e understand the possibility of change without 
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the reality of tin\e hcyonfl that which chiilh^s? H^ejJlly and 
time at any instant arc co-terrainous and there is absolu^tSly nothing 
beyond, we have u block ” and this makes change impossiblo. 
To face the dilliculty from another ]x>int of view, arc those who 
hold change to he idtimate — and to hold such a view is to hold 
that there is contingciicv at the heart of things — prepared to 
maintain that the ruLiire is absolutely contingent, not only the 
specific nature of the future hut the [Mjssibility of a future itself?. 
Are they prepared to luaiiunin that there may be no future at 
all? Jf they arc not prepared to maintain this, if tliey hold that 
Reality is essentially cliangiiig, they must tell us what makes them 
say that change is mcctssunj. 'I’his necessity is understood only 
il luture time is admitted to be not only capable of being real but 
actually real, and this is really the self-contradictory assumption 
underlying the |)hilusopliy of change. But what is the objection 
to ndmitiiiig the fnliin? t(j lie real? Arc wo prepared to deny 
the reality of the j)ast? If hy “ lK*ing real ” we mean “ being real 
in the present,” then the past is not real, and if we hold llie past 
to be H'al heeaiise it has heen though it is not, we must consis- 
tently a)s(» hold that the future is real though it is jiot yet. Either 
the prescni alone, is real, or the past, presc'oi and future arc all 
real. To hold that the pivsent ak)nc is real is almost to annihilate 
reality tind time,. for the strict piv.simt is a mere point of lime and 
so almost nolliing. We do not liiul it dilliculi to extend reality 
beyond the part of si)aee in which we arc. What is not here is 
as real as what is here. Why then should wo find il difficnlt to 
admit that what is not now may he as real as what is now? It 
may be said that there is a dilferenee l)etw{'en time and space in 
this rcspeel. DilTerent parts of space are ‘‘here” to different 
persons, hut dilVeient points of lime are not ‘‘ now ” to different 
persons. My “there” may be your “here,” but my future 
cannot lx; yoyr present. But here we overlook the fact that wo 
do not take tlio two eases on equal terms. In the case of time 
w'c take only tlic persons who have a common present, atid say 
that one person's “then” cannot be another person's ” now.” 
Take for instance Julius Caesar and the Duke of Wellington. The 
latter's present was the former’s future. 

8 
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Space and time are both diiiionKiojis (d Koality. Just as 
what is not here in space is as real as wlial is here in space, so 
also what is not now in time is as real as what is now in time. 
What is not now belongs to the j)ast or tlie future section of 
Reality from our point of view, hut it belongs to Reality and is 
real. Those who hold that the future is not real until it becomes 
present argue like one who should say that Kngland is not real 
until it is here, and should consistently maintain that all ivality is 
strictly confined to what is “ here ” and “ now.” 

Rut such a position would he siticidal in a philosopher of 
change, for change is not confiued to what is hero and now. 
What is here and now is essentially changeless. Change nnisti 
transcend the presiait. Rut then how shall we admit the reality 
of change without admitting that what is not present may he 
teal? And if this is admitted, all is admitted. The reality t>l' 
change cannot ho denied. Wt* know that we are not eonlined to 
the intiaitesiinal present, and to hold that we are so eonlined 
conlradiel.s otir most patent experieiue. We pereeive ehange— 
thiit is tin irreducible fact. Rut liow is change |!(>rcciv(?d? (diange 
is succcs.sivc and h) perceive chiiiige is to pi'rceivo siieet'ssion. 
I\uw is the perceplio'ii of succession Kiiciessi\e‘’ If the perception 
of succession were successive it would he mipossilile. I’nless 
soineliow the variety in succession is symlicsiscd land to synlliesisc 
vaiitly is not iiicrcly to sum it up successively) it is impossihle to 
know succession, liow v;\i icly is synl la .sised, liow succession is 
perceived without the p’crception heing successive, it may not he 
possihic for us to uiid( I'stiind, hut it is undciiiahle tlait it must 
be so. Now as the syiitliC'is of succession is related to succession, 
so eternity may he said to he iclalcil to litiie. Mlcrnity is not 
temporal, hut. ncvertli(’l<’';s it is a sviitlM-is of lime. It is not mere 
lijnolessncss in the sense of heing .sumclliiiig tlait excludes lime. 
It transcends time and lakes it up int ) itself withoiil heing ilseii 
siihifccl to time-conditions, ft has heen urged as a dilliciillv 
against the timelessiiess or eternal nature of Rtatliiy that it is in- 
explicable how what is essentially timeless sliouhl gi\e rise to 
succession in time. Now it is not iieciiralc to say that eternal 
Reality (jh es rise /« timc-succossinn ; tlicrc is not this temporal 
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iTlatioii lii'twcrn ctertiity and time. The Ltcinal is tlic synthesis 
of llie lemporai iincl a syntlie.sis is always different in kind from 
ilial of wliicli it is a synthesis ; otherwise it would not be a 
sUHHicxift, wliieli must noeoKsarily tranjicend all that it synthesises. 
We may thcrefori! say in answer to the diffieulty that what com- 
prelands tiiu<!-su{.*ceKsion imisl essentially be timeless. 

FTow a whole of what is neeessarily temporal may yet he non- 
leinporal as a whole < an la; seen from a very simple e.xample. In 
a nov( 1 the events nari'alcd are neeessarily related in time, but the 
novel itself as a whole is not in time. This is why the events of 
out* novel cannot lu? placed in lime in relation to the events of 
allot lar novid. Tims we have a temporal succession of events 
foiistiluliii'' a whole which is not tempi'iral thou^di it has time 
within it ni'ccssarily. Another point worth considering is that 
itie liclitimis events of a story have a grounding in reality ; so that 
though themselvi's not real they are an expression of reality; 
otherwise criticism would la* imnossihle, for all enlicism starts 
I'roiii I In- basis of (»l)jective reality ami assumes that the object of 
crilicisiu. however lictitious. umsl he eompalilv.o with reality 
heyond it, or as ne may pul it, must he seeoudarilv real. So we 
have the following paradox ; Keaiity. without being, or containing 
witliiii it, tlu' events related in a novel iix //le’i/ iirr ninU-d, is jTt 
a ground of. and eeuiii'iehenels at a elil'lVrent leved, those ovciit.s. 
In edhi'r weirds, the ewenls of the no\e*l arc not real at their face 
value, hut still thew arc not alteigelher false, lor they are taken 
u]i in a Iraiisimite'el form inlei lie*ality. This may enable us to 
uuele'rstami how the- teuupe)r:il may ho re'al at a eliffen'iit level from 
tlie ultimately real auel he compreheneled in the latter without 
making it te-mpe)i:'l. One mem' e'xamjile which will make our 
position e-leareT still iinel we may eiiel. One auel the same subject 
may he eliseiisseel in ;\ mituher eif works and e'ae'h work will neces- 
sarily feillow some eu-ele*r wliiedi nee'el ned be. almost certainly will 
not bo, the' same as the orde r fedle)wed in any other wewk. All the 
weu-ks will elejvoleip in the' eu ders wliie-li the>y fedlew what is involved 
in the nature of the' siihje'ct discusse'd, few all the whrks will aim 
at objective truth. Ne)w what is the order in which that whidi 
is developed in the works is involved in the nature of the subject? 
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Is that order the order of any one of tlio works? The answef 
necessarily is that the implications developed in the several works 
must he involved in the nature of the subject in some order, 
though in no determinate order, not in the order of any one of the 
works, though in an order compatible with the order of every one 
of the works and with every other order in which these irnidica- 
tions are capable of being un folded. In the same w'ay all temporal 
orders, if there arc many (and w'c have no reason to suppose that 
there is only one), are synthesised in the eternal which is the ground 
of those orders and compatible with all of them ihongli not identi- 
cal w'ith any. 
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P. S. Ramn-atiiax, Kino Edwaud Coi.ij-ou, Amraoti, Rkiur 

The prohlem is to enquire liow far existence or reality is 
lx)iin(l up with experience. It is true tliat some tliinkcrs mean 
hy reality somethin^ other than existence, as for example, Bratiley, 
who maintains that Appearances exist and yet are not real. But 
[ use the word existence here in tlu* sense of reality. To say 
that a thing exists or is, is identical with the statement that it is 
real. With this explanation the prohk'in discussed in this paper 
may be indicated thus : — Is a thing real because it stands or may 
stand in relation to an individual consciousness as an object of 
experience or knowledge? Is the snhject-ohject relation, that is, 
experiencing or knowing, essential to the reality or the existence 
of a thing or is it only aecideutal so far as the existence of the 
tiling is concerned? If it is the former then oxi.steiice is dependent 
upon the act of experiencing and if the latter then it is prior to 
and indojiendent of experience. For the pre.senl the questiou of 
the nature of reality or existence in the latter sense need not 
engage our attention. 

The Idealist, speaking generally, holds that a|l existence is 
existence as an object of experience or knowledge. “ Whatever is, 
is Experienced.” Thus Bradley says, ” There is but one reality 
and its being is experieiiee.” {Appcanincc diu! Reality, p. 456.) 

To be real is to be indistinguisliably one thing with sentience.”- 
(Ibid, p. 14(i.) ” Tliere is no being or fact outside of that which 
is commonly called psychical existence.” (Ibid, p. 140.) This 
is the basic assumption' of several Idealistic systems and in the 
sequel whenever I'eferoiicc is made to Idealism it is to be under- 
stood that it is the theories wliich subscribe to the above assmp- 
tiou that are meant.. Idealism in the sense that ^ality is spiritual 
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mny be Iri.i.' I'u-ii iK oiinlinj/ to a Koalislic Uicoi'y. of knowledge and 
what is tlu* i!is; iiiilivc IViUiirc of tin* Idealistic systems of the 
pic-;ei)t (l.iv in (otilnisi to tlie realistic seliools of tliougiit is the 
aforesaid ejiistemologieal assumption. 

Tlie Idealist is right in insisting on the fact that a thing to 
be real for anyone, that is, to be known as real it nnisl be experi- 
enced by him. In other words, 1 can spi'ak of anything as ‘ is, ‘ 
or ‘ real ’ only if it lu'comes an object of n/// cxi'crience. So with 
cvcrytliing that is real for anyone. But how far ilocs the reality 
of a thing consist in thus I cing ajiprclieiiia d or experienced by a 
mind? "I'he qualities that it may be understood to have may all 
be shown to be relative to the nature and the limitations of the 
perceiving or experiencing mimi. 1’ut can we conclude from this 
that the Beality of the thing consists in being perceived or 
experienced? ^ It is true that the ‘ Wbal ’ of the thing is relative 
to the experiencing .'iibjccl and that there is a ‘That’ is also 
known only in relation to a tniml. Still do(?s not the exjK'rienee 
of the ‘ AVhat ’ or the knowledge that there is a ‘That ‘ imply 
in its very nature and oonstitution tlie ‘ ’I’liatness ' ov ‘ Isni'ss ’ or 
“ Ohjectivily of the ‘ That ' ” prior to anil iiidejauidenl of its being 
experienced by a mind? 'I'o spiak in the i.nliodox laiignni!'- of 
philosojiliy, is not a lliing-in-itsi If existing in itself and for itself 
implied in the very process of experiencing it? 

The Idealist answers “ No,” and contends that the thing ift 
only because it is known or experienced. In other words he 
regards the relation of knowing that the oliject has to tlie subject 
as essential to the reality of the object. But he overlooks the 
difference hetween a thing existing and its heiiig experienced by 
someone. The object an an abject oi c:i:]icrienrr is hi relation to 
consciousness and to state, it is only stating a truism. But in 
order that it may be an object of experieiien it must first be. and 
then be for a. mind as an object of its experience or aw'areness. 
Of course I do not imply a temporal priority though there may be 
such priority but only a logical in(1c])eiulcncc. The object must 
have an external existence, meaning by ‘ external ’ independence 
of its being perceived or known by any mind whatsoever. Doctor 
Moore rightly says, ■“ The entity which is experienced is never. 
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i(U*ntical with liie txjATiiMu o of the object whicli foiisists in the 
object being experieincd. {phiUmphiail Slttdirs, p. lO'.).) 
The being of the olijecl is prior to siikI iiidepeiKli'iil, in its existeii- 
tiiil asjject, of the tiel 'of expericneiiig it and this is a l)asie assump- 
tion attested by connnunsense and one to which all philosophers 
iiichiding the Idealists at some time or ))lher snhscrila’. If there 
is no such priority implied in the very act oi' experiencing it, in 
I he very fact of ils being an oliject of experience, then, I submit, 
knowing a thing would In- ciyaHn'i it. 

If lieality exists oidy lecause tlu’rc are con.-ciousnesses 
experiencing we are lac<-d with an insiiperalde dilfu-ulty. To say 
that a thing is real because il is ixperienced involves tla; existence 
at least of the agent or the .subject that experiences. This subject 
e.\isls or is real, olbei wisc there is no experience. The cxperieiiecr 
must he ri'al apart fioin or independently of his :tct of e.xpcrienc- 
ing. We are not eoiicerned now with the ’ \\'hat ‘ of the ox])ori- 
eneer. All that we demand is simply that tJiere must he a ‘ 'i'hat ’ 
that experiences. According to the idealistic assumption tJiat a 
thing is real only lie< an e it is experienced, we must say that the 
sidjjeet is real only he. ause it is experieneod. Only when we 
appreheial the ‘ Vi hat of ila' siihji'et there is the ‘ I'hat ’ of tlie 
suhjeei. Jhii is it ii(>i a.l'snrd to say that experience which is the 
Junction of the siihjeet is the process of eivaiing the subject? 
The Idealist recognises the alisiirdity involved in his oontention 
and surre()liliously inlroiluces a self or eonseiousnoss overlooking 
lh»‘ fact that the sanu- prineiple which he applies to the object 
of experience applies with eipial cogency to the reality of the 
subject as well, du.-'l as Hume applied the Herkeleian evitieism 
of Matter to the notion id Spirit we may apply tlie idealistic 
jirinciple of the reality id" the object of experience to the subject 
of <;xpericnee. Tlie result would he rank .“olipsism, tlioio will bo 
no external world, nor an internal world, or conseiousness. 
Mxiierience is the only real. Ihit ob\ ioiisly ex])erienee is a function 
or relation whieli implies, as Dr. .lames Ward has conclusively 
demonstrated, a jirimordial duality of subject and object. To say 
that llic reality id' eiilier of those ciuisists in the fact of experience 
is to assert the exisii'nee of a relation with nothing to he related. 
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Thus tlio subject and the object of experience stand in the same 
boat if an object has no independent reality but is mind-depcndcut 
or consciousiKss-dopcndent, fins mind on wliich it depends is real 
only if it is experienced by another mind and this again is real 
only in relation to some other mind and so on ad infinitum. 
This is an impossible position and hence we have to retrace our 
steps and part company with the liloalists. 

To expose further the difliculty involved in the Idealistic 
doctrine let us turn to the ( xistenco of spirits according to Idealism. 
Even an Absolute Idealist grants that besides the mind or s]iirit 
i.c.. himself, there are also other minds or s])irirs. In other words 
ho admits the existence of a jdurality of spirits though wdth the 
proviso that they are not ultimately real, lie says that they are 
merged, transformed and absorbed in the* Abs«)lute. B»it to be 
mutilated, transformed and assimilated in the Absolute, at any 
rate, they nuist he. Otherwise then* is nothing to undergo the 
said oiteration. Dr. Ward urges that Biudley se<‘ms clearly 
committed to the recognition of a distinction between his so-called 
Absolute and his ‘ Finite centres ’ which implies the reality of 
both. {Mind, January, .llbio, p. :3.‘b) N(»w if the ‘ linile centres ' 
be or exist, are they so because they are in relation to a:ioth(‘r 
consciousness that experiences them? If so, what of this other 
consciousness? 'I’o argue thus would be to dissolve the subject 
and the object of experience and posit (he realily of a function or 
a relation without any agent whose function it is, and w ith nothing 
to be related. 

The Idealist grants at least the reality of the Absolute. At 
any rate to him this is the certainty of all certainties or the only 
certainly whether it be called Absolute or (iod or anything else. 
He can’t deny that his own theory' of such a reality is dilferent 
from the reality itself though it may have a ))lacc in it. Ho if 
he grants the distinction between his philo.so[)hy and that about 
which liis philosophy deals, wJiy not admit the same with regard 
to every object of exjierience? lie can’t pretend (hat liis philosophy 
is the Absolute itself or that the Absolute is real only in so far as 
it is an object of his or somebody elsc’s philosophising. Thus the 
distinction between the object of exjK'rience and the experience 
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cJmngCH? I do not think Bergson can nlTer a satisfactory solution 
to this problem if he holds to ‘ duration ’ per se as the Ultimate 
Keality. 

Professor Alexander, one of the most brilliant and suggestive 
thinkers, also ascribes objective reality to I’ime and says “ the 
Ultimate reality is ‘ Space-Time ’ the stuff out of which by 
various distributions all things arise.” Tn explaining how it is 
so, he refers to what he calls ‘ the inherent restlessness of Time ’ 
and tells us — ‘ time is the soul of space.’ Time is thus the essen- 
tial factor in cosmic evolution. 

But the (piestion is — ‘ why is this restles.sness‘?' What is this 
restlessiu'ss of? Professor Alexander seems to suggest a solution 
by saying that ” the Universe in its nisiis and its dream is strain- 
ing to the (piality of ‘ deity.' ” But this is rather an explication 
of the meaning of the word ‘ restlessness ’ than a real explanation 
for it. The ‘ nisus ' the ' dream ’ and the * straining ' are hardly 
explained in his philosophy of the Universe and remain as mys- 
terious as ever. 

Now, the reason why even siadi earnest thinkers on Time, 
as we find in Bergson and Alexander, are unable to give us a clue 
to the real nature of 'rime, can in my ojiinion lie traced to the fact 
that Inith of them sunder it from exiM'rienee and interpret it as a 
thing aj)art. And it is strange, indeed, that even Bergson with 
whom ‘ duration ’ .stands for a felt ‘ quality ' could have ignorc<l 
the inseparable connexion of Time with Ex}x'rieuce. The unfor- 
tunate over-cautiousness on the part of Kant in ascribing any reali- 
ty to Time is heiv substituted by an i*agerness to j)redicate the 
reality of it. 

'Pile thing is, a purely objective treatment of Time cannot 
but land us in jx'rph'xities. Even the greatest discovery of the 
present day by Einstein — the Law of Relativity — ‘ which has 
made Mathematicians and Physicists refer things no longer to three 
axes of co-onlinates but to four, the fourth lu'ing the Time-axis,’ 
and has thus secured for time an im)X)rtant place and fuitction in 
the world-ordei^ has y«*t to dwidc how far Time is i-eal. If, ac- 
cording to the Law of Relativity, we may descrilie ‘ Space-Time ’ 
as an order, or system of relations that subsist lietween bodies and 
also agn>c with Emstoin in conceiving that ‘ although immeasurab- 
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ly vast the Universe is definitely limited and capable of exact 
measnrement, ’ then are we not to be jx*asiraiatic alx)ut the reality 
of Time also? It would be better for us, therefoie, to look for the 
reality of Time with the spirit of Kant when he tells us that Time 
is a ‘ form of the Inner Sense,' and according to the suggestion of 
Bergson also, that Time is a ‘ quality ’ and not a ‘ quantity;’ and 
then see whetluT we liave time in any form ns real in our experi- 
ence. Let us therefore see if we can get help from such thinkers 
as have sought to find ‘ time ’ in this quarter. 

The Neo-Idealists of Italy such as Croce and (lentile hold up 
before us a view of the Univers*? as Eternal History. According 
to this school of thought the concrete form in which Reality is 
perceived is History. Our own reality, for (‘xample, is identical 
with our history. ‘ T am ' means what ‘ 1 have been;’ and this 
‘ I have been ’ is a matter of History. Thus Universal History 
is to Reality \vhat the history of each individual is to himself. 
Reality is a process, and this process is in time or rather is 'rime 
itself, 'riiis woidd have sounded very much like the Bergsonian 
doctrine of Time had it not also lK‘en said that the world is Mind in 
Activity, meaning tluMvby that the world is a gradual unfolding 
of Pure Mind. 

T do not wish to go into the details of this iilealistic theory of 
the Universe, except in so far as it concerns itself with 'Pime. 
The most striking feature of this theory is its sincere elTort to 
subvert the dualistic interpretati«)n of the Universe as Mind and 
Matter; but tlu* efliort seems to mo to hit Ix’yond the mark in doing 
away with Mind also, and emphasising its activity as if it were 
something that stands by itself. For it is one thing to say that 
tlie Universe is history and (piite another to say that it has a his- 
tory. The OIK! would go to identify Reality with 'I'ime, while 
the other would go to show that Time is a ciiaracter of the Real. 
It is not e.xactly clear what the Neo-Idealists can po.ssibly mean, 
for if the Universe is History, Time is all in all; and if this is so, 
why bring in Mind at iill? But this theory jioints out one great 
truth in bringing out the historical aspect of the Universe and 
showing that it is the nature of the Mind to lie history. And 
this is vital to our Understanding of tlie reality of Time. 
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A very suggestive explanation is offered by Professor Royce. 
He draws our attention to tlie ti'ue significance of 'rime “ and 
tells us that it is not so much the consciousness of something 
coming first and then something next ’’ that makes Time a matter 
of intci'est for us, as the consciousness of the M hole succession as 
sucli in which the apparently unrelated events stand related to one 
another. The moment that is no more, has its meaning in the 
moment that is, which, again, has its fulfilment in the moment 
that is to he. Tlic successions appear as one whole and give us 
the idea of Time ])ro|)er. His further elucidatii)n ol the nature 
of Time-consciousness is more interesting for our pur^wse when 
lie tells us that the peculiarity of the Time-series consists in the 
fact that it is “ always found to have a determinate direction.” 

Succession jiasses from each event to its successor and not in a 
reverse direction; and Iierein the perceived Time-relations differ 
from what we view as spai'o-relations.” This direction of the 
Time-series he interprets as ‘‘ an event aiming on towards its own 
fulfilment and extinction in the coming of its successor,” and says 
‘ our experience of Time is thus for us essentially as cxj)erienec of 
longing, of pursuit, of restlessness.’ Tt is ‘ a form of the Will.' 
'I'his restlessness he accounts for as tin' resth*.ssness of the indivi- 
dual for union with the I’niversal. He then goes on to add that 
” the world's Time is thus in all respects a generalised and extend- 
«‘d image ami correspondent of the oh.served Time of our Inner ex- 
|M'rience. 

As to this idea of 'rime we can agree only in so far as our own 
inner e.xperience is concerned; hut the wider application of Time 
as longing for union with the naliireof the .Misolute is not .satisfact- 
orily explained and might even In* said to lie logically untenable. 
Resides, Time as ‘ longing for union ’ is .inly a hypithesis that 
remains to be established. 

Among Indian thinkers we have to Uxik to the Vaishnava 
school of thought for an objective consideration of 'rime. Accord- 
ing to all Vaishnava thinkers ‘ the world ’ as such is not to he 
‘lisjMuised with as ‘ illusion.' It is grounded in the nature of the 
Absolute or Rrahman. Brahman is dynamically conscious. 
A'laya is Prakriti. ‘‘ It is the civative ])rinciple and not the 
pi’inciple of causing confusion. Manifestation or expression 
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pertaiiiK to the very nature of Brahman. It is tlic Nityavibhufi 
of Bralnnan and includes Kola and Iswara.” 

Both Ramanuja and Nimbark-a “ accept Time and Prikriti to 
be eternal objective existences — as the materia, dynamic, basic 
reality of the cosmic order, the former having no limitation that 
is applicable to the latter.” 

According to Nimharka ” ‘Kala’ is the principle which 
pursues every thing to maturation. It is undivided and un- 
changing {ride Sircar's Comparative studies in Vedantism, pp. 
204 & 208 ). 

According to VaUabhdehnryya Kdia ind)il)cs in it Sattra and 
is the Sdttrik manifestation of Iswaia. It has three forms 
•(1) Adhidairika (2) .Idhibhautika- {^) ,ldlifidtmika. .Idhidairika 
Krda is time, undivided and eternal. Tsirara, is in this Kala. Krda 
viewed and determined by succession of t'vents especially of outer 
nature is Adhihhaulika Kfila and when view(*d as having magni- 
tude equal to that of .Itmd is .Idhyatmika." 

The not result of the above mode of considering time is that 
Time must nwessarily he brought into account for ‘ Change ' or 
the world of things as an eternal principle in the bosom of the 
Absolute. 

Thus th<‘ Vaisnara thinkers throw some light on the problem 
of Time that enables tis to look into the matter clostdy and form 
an estimate of the true nature of Time accordingly. 

What then is the Time? Our fairly exhaustive review of the 
treatment of Time from different points of view’ dot;s, in my 
opinion, hriiig home to us one important truth, that, Time is after 
all an indispensahle factor of our ex|K*rience. The world spread 
out in space before us is a world of things (existing witl) us, hut 
having, as it were, no direct concern with us unless we would 
choose to take them in our concern. But the world is also a world 
of events each of which is a curious admixture of ‘ is ’ and ‘ is 
not ’ and yet for the matter of tliat is linked with all the others, 
all together with myself making up a meaning for me that I cull 
Time. Herein lies the distinctive nature of Time. The chair 
is here, the tree is there, and T might even say space is every- 
where, and that 1 can say 1 have no direct concern with the chair 
or the tree or even with space (for however curious it may sound, 
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wliat I call ‘ iiiyscif ' in lur, T do nol lind in it, tlioiit^h it and all 
else may lx; in me) and yet I am. But I cannot say this with 
regard to Time. The gathering of the clouds, the flashing of 
lightning, the roaring of the thunder, the rising of the storm and 
the coming on of rain are all events no douirt standing hv them- 
selves hut none the less linked together, one passing into the other 
and existing in a whole and speaking to me of something which 
certainly is not Ix'fore me even as space is; and in each of these 
severally and in all of them collectively ‘ I am ’ Time is, there- 
fore, real in exjK*rience; for il g<x‘s with all our experience. Let 
us now see whetlu'r it is also real for ex))erie!tce: whether, in other 
wor<ls, it gW's to ('X])lain our «‘X[HTiencc. 

In what does the reality of Time consist ‘f With what s|x*cial 
content (l(»es it appeal to my experience? What is it that makes 
me feel or think of Tinu' at all? Tinu' is commonly expressed 
as ‘ |)ast ' ' present ' and ‘ future ' with ‘ the present ' as the 
|Kunt of reference: hut what is it that draws my attention to the 
‘ present ' and makes me look hoth ways? My answer is, it is 
the sudden h'aping up of the ‘ present ’ into my view, the creation 
of the ' present ’ for me. The present will never be a matter for 
concern with me, it will nol »-ven exist, unless it brings the sense 
of creation with it. f shall have no thought of the ‘ present ’ and 
thus none of tla* ' past ' or ' future ' either, unless suddenly some- 
thing comes into In’ing and o)M‘ns my eyes to the fact of this 
‘ coming into being. This ‘ coming into being ' is not however 
to 1 h* understiMxl as meaning the |H)siiive existetice of a material 
object of |X'rception. for it may equally stand for the absence of 
one. It sim})ly means, an event, a hap|X‘ning, a change. The 
hud which T saw there yesterday evening 1 find in bloom, in the 
morning; here the material object has remained the same hut it 
would have Imtii t)f no interest to me except for the ‘ budding ’ 
‘ the disajqwa ranee of budding ’ and ‘ the bl<KUuing ' all ap}x*aring 
as ‘ civations ' to »uy mind. Thus hoth ‘ istming in sight ' and 
‘ passing out of sight ' are to my mind ’ tacts ot creation. Kvery 
change so far as I am conceriusl is a creation. It may be objei'ted 
here that ‘ change ' is always relative to a position in s])ace. IMy 
answer is ; this is again a misrepresentation of the sigtuficance of 
change. It is certainly relative, but relative to a psychic interest. 
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Here again the Vedanlin might say, tiuit, it is the ‘psychic iiiteicst’ 
that occasions a change for us and not vUr rersn; for a psychic in- 
terest prcsupix)scs a state of preparedness that can be traced to a 
set of instincts or ‘ SanshTiras ' without which a change will not 
be perceived as a change. To this 1 have to say that this is a mere 
hypotliesis until the ‘ Sanskaras ' are established by reasoning; and 
that, as a matter of fact, such reasonings would go to involve the 
fallacy of reyressns ad infitiihnn. Besides change iindrrulood as 
‘ change ’ is logically Iwrn of the relation between Mind in a state 
of dormancy and Mind in a state of awakening: but ‘ chang<‘ ’ un- 
derstood as ‘ change ’ must be distinguished from ‘ change ' 
understood as ‘ ha])pening ' or ‘ creation.' Thus it is change that 
quickens iny sense of interest, or rather, brings it into la'ing and 
makes me look beyond itself to the fact of creation, opens niy inner 
eye to that on account of which (his cr(‘ation takes placi*, and this 
I call Time. You would |)erhaps ask me here to substitute ‘ in 
which ’ for ‘ on account of which.’ Aly reply would be that it is 
because activity has to be regarded as a process that you wrongly 
give it a spatial form and talk of it with ’ in ' or ‘ on:' but a 
process need not be spatially constnu’d at all, for it appears to our 
experience simply with a content as l•ringing forth or creation. 
Our unsophisticated Mind is nearer the truth la're wIhmi w<‘ say 


‘ Time will bring it about ' ‘ 'rime will britig its reward 


will heal ’ ‘ 'I’iine will <!(• its work. ^’cs. it is always 'rime that 


does the work and nothing else. The plant, we say, ‘ gi-own; ’ 
but ‘ grows ' how? What is the essential condition of its growth? 
I should say, it is Time. 'I’ake away Time and there would lu' no 
growth: and why talk tjf growth? — it will even cease to exist. Simi- 
larly you take up a problem for solution; work at it foi- days and 
days; you find no solution; you give it up and forget it altogether; 
but then all on a sudden after years and years perhaps, the solu- 
tion flashes up in your vision and you jump up with a creation U*- 
fore you. What has brought this joy for you? Certainly it is 
not yourself, for you had given it up, had almost completely erased 
it out of your mind; nor was it any one else that helped you to do 
it, for it was the business of norie to enter into your secrets. Tt 
is Time — Time that was active when you enjoyed rest. Time that 
was awake when you were asleep. You would perhaps say tlmt 
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tlie work was l)eing clone by your subconscious Mind. Yes; cer- 
tainly it was ‘ being done ’ but not ‘ was done ’ and could never 
have been done unless Time as ‘ creative activity ’ bad stepped in 
and got it done for you. Take awuy Time and it will be an im- 
possibility for you. Yes, take away Time and the stars will ct?asc 
to run in their courses, the sun will lose its glow, the moon uill 
lose its delight, all creation would die the death of a static stagna- 
tion and a blank Absolute of ‘ nothingness ' would stare at itself 
as a ghost. 

Time creates. Yau woidd perhaps say “ why talk cd ‘ crea- 
tion ’ alone ” for creation nwans ‘ birth l>o we always have, 
births before us? Do we not also havt* deaths? Oh, yes, we have; 
but ‘ a birth ’ as a ‘ change ’ and not as a ‘ birth ' is a creation 
for me; and ‘ dc'ath ' is as much a ‘ change ' as ‘ birth ’ is. 
Kvery change is a new-comer in my world (»f ex|)erience, be it ‘ a 
birth or a death.' Tt is the rhythm of birth and death that .stands 
for crc'alion. And the endless sea of incessant change brings me 
the vision of a creative activity that I call Time. 

The time to which we generally give the dc'terminations of 
past, prc'sent and future tnay be reduced to nothingness; for Time 
has past jac'sent, and future owes its origin to what we call * the 
present,’ and a little analysis would g«i to show that the present 
never exists. IVe never have a ‘ now ‘ for us. Psychology has 
shown that the ' now ' is always relative to a particular ‘ spjin of 
j'onsciousness ' and the present is always a ‘ s|K‘cious present,' so 
the Time born of such a present must necessarily be false; for it 
(‘wes its origin to falsity. It is this fal.se notion of Time that is 
re.sponsible for the anxiety on the part of thinkers to dispense 
with ‘ Time as an illusion.’ But the Time who.se reality is ever 
w ith us ill the ceaseless How of events can nevei' be taken away from 
our experience. It gives meaning to our experience; experience 
would be unintelligible to us unless we saw creation in it. Time 
is thus also ‘ real jor experience.’ 

Now this creative activity that we call 'rime dta's not stand by 
itself. It is the eri*ative activity of Ood whom ^tpinoza under- 
stands by his ‘ I’niversal substance ’ in the necessity of whose 
existence lies the necessity of his manifestation. Spinoza is 
said to have declared Time to be unreal. May be. But we must 
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tint forget that he also believed in the noccsstiry manifestation of 
tlie Universal substance. I for iiiyself eaiiuut understand how in 
the face of this fact be could ever have believed in a static Subs- 
tance. He might not have believed in the ‘ time ’ we have sliown to 
he false, but lie certainly believed in ‘ eternity ’ and ‘ eternal mani- 
festation.’ It would 1 h‘ better therefore to say that he liclieved in 
Time as Plato di<l when he said “ Time begins with the creation 
of things and is the image of eternity.” Tt is all very well to talk 
of ‘ suhstance ' as ‘ absolute,’ to divest it of all content and do 
away with every thing else as ‘ illusion ’ or ‘ apfH'arance,’ but can 
we really talk away the fact of change in so simple a manner as we 
pretend to do? Every thing changes and so nothing can be said 
to lie real — this we can accept. Rut for the matter of that are we 
justified in ignoring ‘ change ' as such? T think, not. We can- 
not ignore it. It is there but we do not understand it and that is 
all. Tt were far better on our part, therefore, to confess our 
ignorance than take pride in saying that \\v havi' discovered a blank 
static Absolute that can have no meaning for us and which we have 
never discovered at all. 1 cannot therefore understand the atti- 
tude of Bradley when he tolls us if Time is not unreal our din-- 
trine of the Absolute is false.” Nor can 1 undcTstaiNl the anxiety 
on the part of Me Taggart to ' kill ’ Time when he says ‘ jx'rhaps 
Time will be the last enemy to lx* killed.' Throw away Time if 
you can; but you cannot. 

Reality does not stand for ‘ isness ’ but Being. Being im- 
plies activity but is not activity. (!ri*ativc activity is grounded in 
the nature of ‘ Being,' and change is always before us; and it is 
‘ change ’ that causes us to turn our eyes to Reality. And changi* 
stands for creation; that is all that we e.\|x*rience. Creation can 
only Ix' due to a creative activity which we always feel but no- 
where find except in the ex|X!rience of Tinu*. 1’irne is thus the 
creative activity of (Jod that knows no ending. Time pertains to 
the real. It is not as Bergson says ‘ duration ' ; for duration is only 
the form in which we picture to our imagination creatiYo activity 
as a pr(x;css. It is not concerned with ‘ evolution ’ eitW; for it 
creatt?s for thi* sake of (rn>ation and knows no selectivcness or 
purpose. It may o|X!rate as ‘ longing ’ or ‘ restlessness ’ in us 
wd in the heart of everything that it creates, but in itself it re* 
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implied by> developing human knowledge, we ^Onld 
find ounslzes yi an indefensible position.” 

Buf wl^, ^ould truth bo looked upon as a finished 
and complete vhing^ if Joachim wants to adhere to the 
vfcw that truth is a Significant wJiole? ” For the idea 
coit ^eyed ^ by a significant whole ” is just the opposite 
of a self-eontained existence. In an earlier passage of the 
same /(fiapter, Joachim identifies a significant whole with 
‘‘ apf organised individual experience, self-fulfilling and self- 
fiiffilled.” Now such an organised individual experience 

is, as he says further, ” absolute self-fulfilment, absolutely 
self-contained significance,” and nothing short of absolute 
individuality, nothing short of the complete experience, can 
satisfy this requirement. What is important to observe 
here is that truth is a self-contained significance and not 
a self-contained existence. For a self-contained signi- 
ficance, the entire process which we .call the world of 
(inite experiences or the world of history, is a vital neces- 
sity. It cannot have any meaning a 2 )art fiom this. 

Now the must curious thing is that Joachim has him* 
s(!lf stated this in most emphatic terms. Thus, for in- 
stance, in answer to the questions. Whose is this ideal ex- 
Itcriciici ? Where and when is it actual? What is its 

[Mvcise ••elation to the finite experiences? Joachim says, 

■■ Now one apswor to such questions is, ‘ Such an exi)e- 

rienc<' is nowhere and at no time, no one pos.sesses it, and 
it is related to nothing save it.self.’ For the questions as- 
sume that Truth is a finished pi’oduct, a static consum- 
lUiitod whole of ex|)crlcncc, which is somewhere at some 
tijOe. exchisive of the finite experiences as occurrences in 

time and place, and yet related to them But this 

was not Avhat was meant They regard it as the 

ex|)erience of a •' this-now,’ much as I may here and now 
esixn-ience this toothache. But this again was not meant, 
Ihoifgh tl^e misleading associations of the term ‘ experi- 

eiicc ’ to jome extent justify the misunderstanding.” He 
further says, On the other hand, if we answered. Such 

'01 Ideal Experience is everywhere and at all times ; it is 

10 
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the partial possession of all finite beiiigs, and tlray tliB in- 
complete vehicles of it ’ we should merely be repeating 
more explicitly what we have asserted. The mere asser- 
tion is useless; but nothing short of an entire system of 

metaphysics could serve as its justification Perhaps the 

most hopeful procedm'e will be to start from a few typi- 
cal examples of ‘ true ’ judgment. If we show their 
' truth ’ expanding in each case into a system of know- 
ledge, and that again ns borrowing what truth it possesses 
from the Ideal Experience which is struggling for self-ful- 
filment in it, w'e shall be able to face the difficulties we 
have raised." * Joachim next takes such mathematical 
judgments as ‘ 2 and 2 make 4’ and shows that their 
me anin g takes us to the entire mathematfbal science. So 
again, the meaning of the historical judgment ‘ Caesar 
crossed the Rubicon in the year 49 B.C.’ can only be un- 
derstood in the light of the whole history of Rome in the 
time of Caesar. 

It is quite clear that the self-fulfilling or the process can only 
be understood in the light of the self -fulfilled or the complete 
meaning, and the self-fulfilled, conversely, can only be under- 
stood through the self-fullilling, that is, through the process. 
Why, then, does Joachim s|)eak of u fundamental opposition 
between the self-fulfilling and the self-fulfilled? The reason is, 
that Joachim lapses from tho standpoint qf Truth as meaning to 
that of Truth as Dasein or existence. It is the lingering Iraces of 
the existential view of Truth that are responsible for Joachim's 
difficulty. Reality is not a ‘ Dasein ’ or existence at a particular 
point of space or time. Not being of the nature of a Dasein, the 
entire process which we call History gives completeness to its 
meaning. In fact, it has no meaning except through the process. 
The more it includes the process, the more meaning it acquires. 
Caesar’s crossing the Rubicon has no meaning as an isolated fact. 
It acquires meaning as it is understood in reference to Roman 
history. And its full meaning takes it even l)eyond Roman history 
into mediaeval and modern history. Nay, it tAkes it further. It 


Ntture of TnM, 63-84. 
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is the same with the moral ‘ ought.’ It is both self-fulfilling and 
self-fulfilled. Its complete meaning takes us far beyond anything 
that exists or has existed in the past, into the limitless future that 
is yet to be.^ The moral ‘ ought ’ cannot be understood except in 
reference to a process, for it rests ujxm a striving, upon an effort to 
make things better, which implies a process. But it is not for this 
reason indefinite ; on the other hand, the ' ought ’ has a well-de- 
fined content. 

The opposite danger to this superstition of Dasein is the 
fetish of change. Bergson believes that his conception of reality is 
truly dynamical because he views it as a process, a continuous flow. 
But this is a great mistake. The dynamism that alone can ex- 
press reality is the dynamism of purpose, of meaning. A vague 
flow reveals no dynamism, just as uniform motion reveals no 
force. If, as Bergson says, movement is not a mere translation 
from one static point to another, so also equally it is not a flow 
from one indefiniteness to another. What makes it, in fact, more 
than a ‘ mere translation ’ is the presence of a purpose. Dyna- 
mism does not mean indefinitencss ; on the contrary, indefinite- 
ness reduces it to a static condition. Bergson, in fact, in 
order to avoid a Space-mechanism has given us a Timc- 
mechanism. 

There is nothing in an indefinite flow but a monotony. A 
flow that is merely a flow can never exliibit any variety. 
All variety is the work of a consciims purix)se. If the talent of 
the painter, to use one of the stock examples of Bergson, were 
no better than one which goes on listlessly and is constantly 
being modified the works which he produces, then it would be a 
misnomer to eall it a talent at all. Yet Bergson believes that 
3nch a talent is the picture of creative activity. Let us quote the 
whole passage where this example occurs : — 

' ' The finished portrait is explained by the physiognomy of the 
model, by the natuie of the artist, by the colours mixed on the 
palette ; but even with the knowledge of what explains it, nobody, 
not even the artist, could have foreseen exactly what the {lortrait 
would be, for to predict it would have been to produce it before it 
Was produced— an absurd hypothesis which is self-destructive. So 
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it is \('ith the moments of our life, of whicli we are the architects. 
Each one of us is a sort of creation. And just as the talent of tlie 
painter is formed or is deformed, in any case is modified,' by the 
influence of the works which he produces, so each of our states, 
even at the moment w'lien it proceeds from us, modifies our per- 
sonality, being the new form which we have given ourselves. Wc 
are therefore right in saying that Avhat we do depend upon what 
we are, but it is necessary to add that wc arc, in a certain measure, 
what we do, and that wc create ourselves continually.-’ (L'Erolii- 
tion Creatrice, p. 7.) 

Now, what does this passage truly mean? Does it really show 
that the talent of the painter is creative? We do not think it 
does. What it merely establishes is that the paintings of the 
artist cannot he foreseen beforehand, not even by the artist him- 
self. We do not know if any artist will take it as a compliuient 
if he is told that nobody knows what line his art will take, in what 
direction it will develop. He will probably take it as meaning 
that his art is yet unformed, that it has not yet reached 
maturity, and so far from regarding it as a eompliment, 
he will take it as a criticism meant to bring home to him 
the fact that his fwwers are not yet fully developed. What 

sort of a talent is it which cannot indicate the direelion 
in which it will develop? ff the talent is. w’orlh any- 
thing, it will surely create for itself its own lines of deve- 
lopment. It will not drift, it will not allow itself to i)c 

swept away by the passing tide, hut it would determine 
its course. Indeterminism is so far from being a charac- 
teristic of creative activity, ithat, on the coutrai'y, it is a 

sure sign of its absence. As Alfred Fguill^c has pointed 
out, want of determination is a sign not of creativt; free- 
dom, but of its opposite, nature-necessity. 

Supix>.sing Berg.son’s ideal is realised and that we dc succeed 
in having a pufe flow which cannot l>c represented either by a 
straight line or a diagram or an idea or a concept, in what s(?nse 
will it be su])erior to spatial mechanism? Kup|)osing the course 
of the world were not likwthat of a bullet hurled from a cannon, 
but as Bergson imagines, like that of a shell whose fragments split 
up into other fragments, these other fragments into still -others, 
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and so on ad infinitum, wliat then? Would there be an end of all 
median ism? Or rather, would not mechanism return with a 
vengeance, only changing its dress? Should we not be irretriev- 
‘ibly committed to a mechanism of time? For this flow that is 
uot a flow towards anything, this movement that is not a move- 
ment directed by any end is unrelieved mechanism, though it may 
be a mechanism of lime and not a mechanism of space. Mechan- 
ism for mechanism, in what respect is .temporal mechanism 
superior to spatial mechanism? Perhaps it is worse, for there 
may be some hope in spatial mechanism that time may bring some 
iclief, but there is absolutely none in temporal mechanism. The 
antidote to mechanism is uot blind movement but purposive acti- 
vity. 

Escape from mechanism is sometimes again sought, as 
Husserl has done, by erecting a new world, called the world of 
Esseuci; (Wesen). A contrast is made between the meaningless 
world of facts and the signilicaut realm of Essence. Such a con- 
trast misses, however, the very problem of reality, f’or the prob- 
lem is to lind the meaning in the world of facts, not to create a new 
world, superimposed upon the old. Husserl’s world of Essence 
is essentially on a par with the mathematician's n-dimensional 
Space. Whatever charm it may |M)ssess as a kind of logical gym- 
nastics, it does not take us an inch nearer the solution of the prob- 
lem of reality. 

Nor is the distinction which Rickert makes betweeh the world 
of values and the world of reality of any help in the solution of our 
problem. The mistake which Rickert makes is in confusing 
reality w’ith existence. This is perfectly clear from the example 
which he uses to show the distinction between reality and value. 
Thus Rickert says, “ A great painting, for instance, is on its real 
side, nothing but canvas and colour. Its value-side is what 
makes it a painting.’ (System du Philosophie, p. 119.) Now no- 
iKKly, unless he ia hopelessly committed to the pure Dasein-view 
of reality, will say that the real side of a painting is nothiig but 
canvas jind colour. To take such a monstrously mean vkw of 
reality and then to say that reality is not adequate, is to act upon 
the oid miivim ; ‘ Givc a dog a bad name and hang it. 
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We thus see that there is no escape from the problem of 
Beality by such short cuts as were devised by Husserl and Rickert. 
It is in fact not possible to set up a rival world wliich is a comple- 
ment or counterpart of the world of reality. Reality in its fulness 
can leave no room for such a rival. This is e.xpressed by sayiiiff 
that reality is meaning. 



Ax\ ESSAY UN METAPHYSICAL AND MATHEMATICAL 
TIME INCLI’DINU TIME IN THE THEORY OF 
REALITY. 


BT 


J. Walker Tomb. 


“ The tide of water that thou seest is that portion of eternity which 
is called Time, measured out hy the Sun and reaching from the heginnmg 
tif I he worlfl tn Hh coiisumnmUon.** 

Addison, Vision of Mirza. 

Philosophers and sages in all ages have attempted to give a 
aatiafaotory detinitiou of time, but judging from the obscurity 
tvliieh still surrounds the subject, as well as from the multiplicity 
of definitions and the want of general acceptance of any one of 
them, without success. 

Some one has wittily remarked that if a philosopher and a 
physicist be asked what time is, the philosopher will answer in 
a long siHJcch (or essay), whereas the physicist will immediately 
pull out his watch and say here it is 1 ” 

The obscurity regarding the true nature of time has arisen 
partly from confusing “time” with duration,’-’- and partly 
from using without qualification the word “ time ’’ to connote two 
wholly separate and distinct conceptions — mathematical time and 
metaphysical time. This obscurity has lieen still furtlier deepened 
by the erroneous definition of time in the Theory of Relativity 
and the " philosophic consequences ” u hich according to the 
teaching of the relativists follow from it. 

We shall endeavour in this ess:\y to show that duration is a 
mental conception derived wholly from introspection, what is 
called metaphysical^ time being the duration of “mind” or 
personality, while mathematical time is the duration of matter. 
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We shaU now enquire into the origin of our conception of 
duration. 

At a very early age, every intelligent human being l)ecome8 
aware not only of his own individual existence, personality or 
“ego” but of the continuance or duration of that existence, 
l)ersonality or “ ego.”- 

The dawn of personality is thus described by Tennyson : — 

The baby new to earth and sky, 

What tune his tender palm is prest 
Against the eircle of the breast, 

Has never thought that “ this is 1: " 

But as he grows he gathers much, 

And learns the use of “1," and *' me," 

And finds " I am not what 1 see 
And other than the thbgs I touch.” 

As we grow older and experience and intelligence increase, 
we observe that tJie material world in which we live, move, and 
have our being, and to which our vialerial bodiex Iwlony, also 
possesses the quality of continuance or duration. 

It will be found on analysis that the mental impression of 
duration of personality from tvhich our conception of duration 
in general is derived, depends ujx)n the integrity of three factors, 
consciousness, personality, and memory, and that where any one 
of these three factors is wanting the conception of duration 
cannot exist. 

Consciousness, as every one is aware, is non-continuous, being 
interrupted regularly by sleep, as well as being capable o£ being 
interrupted by narcotics, injury and disease. Personality which 
is limited to the life of the individual, is constantly changing from 
birth to death or senile decay and second childishness, — a pheno- 
menon which may reasonably be attributed to the incessant 
metabolic changes in the brain-cells inseparable from life. This 
change though normally small and often imperceptible either 
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subjectively or objectively over short periods, is nevertheless verj 
obvious over long intervals, the iiersonality of the whining school* 
hoy wit): his satchel being markedly different from that of the same 
hoy changed by process of time into the lean and slippered 
pantaloon. BergHuo therefore rightly holds that no two total 
states of mind at different times are exactly alike. The gradual 
change of personality throughout normal life is referred to by, 
Hazlitt in one of his essays, wlierc alluding to the re-reading at 
long intervals of old ami favourite booaa, ue sa^s "ixiey oiuU 
together the dilTcrent scattcreil divisions of our personal identity.” 
Personality is also liable to change from circulation in the blood 
of neurotoxins such as alcohol, cocaine, or hashish, and from 
dciicicncies of glandular secretions (the gonade, thyroid, etc.) as 
well as from insanity, being altered, dissociated or lost, according 
to the typo of insanity suffered from. 

'Phe coiisiciousness of personality or personal identity consista 
in the capacity fully to appreciate the significance of the expres- 
sion ” I am," and the mental impression which we possess of the 
duration of personality wliicb is metaphysical time, is caused by 
the record in mnii'iru of a succession of ” 1 am’s,” each ” I am 
existing only in tiu' ininiediatc present and becoming in turn an 
1 uiis loroiijiii the a<;ein‘y ol memory. In loss of memory due 
to senile deci; . , we.i iii tlie piouuceit in ii,t..>o«.iiie 

(” twilight sleep though the eoiiseiousness of personality may 
be unimpaired from nioment bi nionieot. ibe capacity to ap^re- 
L-iutc the diiralioii of persomdny, /.<■.. the passage of (uiot^phy- 
sioal) lime ii- !o i. ibrougb want of the menioiy necessary to convert 
each sucivssive “ I am ’ into its lorrosponding “ I was. " The 
duration of cniisrioiis tbougbt represented by tbo idea “ f am, - 
when viewed retrospeetively. is the minimum amount of duration 
of jiersonality capable of being appreciated, and constitutes the 
unit of nictapliysieal time for each individual, representing Locke s. 
*' moment ” wbicb be deliiusas ‘‘ the time diiratitin^f one 
idea in our minds.” Possessing no unit ol uieasuvenifnt of 
metaphysical time, we are coiniielled to express the approximate 
duration of our ideas in terms of the duration of mattdi:, i.e., of 
niaihcmatical time, which has been a fruitful cause throughout tbo 
3ge8 of the confusion of mathematical and metaphysical time. 

H 
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Metaphysical lime which is the duration of personality, is 
therefore an integration of consciousnoss, personality and memory.. 
It is also transient in clinracter, being limited to the life of the 
individual. 

We shall now consider mathematical time which is the 
duration of mutter. Science teaches us that mutter regarded as a 
form of energy, is indeslructihle, undergoing change from one 
form into another in the case of the stabler (non-radio-activc) 
elements without demonslrahle loss ol snhstaiice or Ijreach of 
continuity. The diualion of matter unlike the duration of 
peraonality may therefore he considered to he real, continnons, and 
uniulerrnptcd, “flowing " like “an ever-rolling stream’’ un- 
ceasingly. It was probably this lignrativc conception of the 
duration of matter which Newton hatl snl>-c(Hisciously in mind 
when he wrote that “ absolute true mathematical time ftoirH 
cqiMUij,” though as we shall siih.seipienlly set; Newton confused 
"‘time’’ with “duration." That the duration of matter is 
mathematical time- //tc maisurnnenl nf the dural ion of mailer 
being the meimirenietil of mat he ina Heal time — will become more- 
apparent from consideration not only of the (piotation at the 
head of the e.ssay where time is referred to as enduring “ from 
the beginning of the (material) world to its con.siimmalion ’’ but 
also of some of the well known dclinitions of time (and duration) 
though their exact meaning was by no means cleijrly grasped by 
those who made them. 

Plato and St. .Augustine both held ili;it before God created 
the world there* was no time luil tbai viin ii lie created the world 
(i.c., matter), He created lime .'ho. St. Aiigiisline neverthelo.ss 
subsequently confused mcijiphysical time (the duration of 
“niii^i’’) with mathematical time (the duration of matter) and 
wrote “time (i.e., metaphysical time) is nothing and cannot be- 
measured . ’ ’ 

Kant with gre.at perspicuity Jiold that the distinction between 
metaphysical and mathematical time involved the “ permanence 
of substance," i.e., the indestructibility or duration of matter. 
Descartes held that time is simply one way of thinking of duration 
i.e., the duration of matter (or of mind), and Leibnitz.. held tliat 
cyerj;tliing that wc can conceive has “ duration but not •- 
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•and that all ijossihlc (material) worlds must be in - time (since 
matUeiuatical time is tbe duration ul mutter). Mathematicians 
(Ue .Sitter and others) aj^ree tliat where there is no matter, 
(luatliomatieal) lime must cease to “ flow.”* Astronomy as 
well as geology teaches us tluiteveii in a lifeless universe (mathema- 
lieal) time must still exist. In such a universe, we are also 
r-ompelled to recognise, .the mcasuremi.‘Ji; of (mathematical) timB 
would be indistinguishable from as weii as identical with the 
measurement of the duration of matter. 

The Schoolmen held that time was a product oi mental 
■construction with an objective basis of validity. They therefore 
apprtciate<l, though darkly, that-” duration ” (which they mis- 
called ” lime ”) was a purely mental conception and that matter 
was the objtTtive basis of (mathematical) time. 

liocko, lierkelev and Jliuiic confusing the notion of duration 
with metaphysical liuu held that our notion of the time came 
soh iy from the succession of our ideas. They were in conse- 
iiueiice wholly unable to oiler any deiinitiou of mathematical time. 

Newton also confused time with duration and wTote,.” absolute 
true mathematical time, of itself and from its ow'i) nature without 
relation to a/n tiling external, liow.s equally and its other name is 
dural ion ” thus proving that great matliomalicians though often 
great astronomers an; not necessarily great philosophers ! 

That mathematical time is tlie diir.ntion of matter will also 
appear from <-onsi<leration of the word ” eternity ” which we use 
to connote the duration of the immaterial or spiritual tvorld asso- 
ciated in our minds with the eonceplion of God, the phrase “ out 
of time into eternity'' meaning out of the material world into 
the immaterial or spiritual world. 'L’his distinction is also 
brought out in the word ” secular " whii-h from originally mean- 
ing ” through ages of time " as opi>osed to ” eternity has come 
to moan, ” of or belonging to the lomjioral .and material world - 
as op^xtsed to tlie immaterial or spiritual world, hence -- lay as 
nppnsed to “clerical.” The Schoolmen drew’ a distinction be- 
tween time and eternity predicating “time” of this (material) 


* Ea^y L4i$ons in Einstein, p. 56. 
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world and ‘-‘eternity” of God and the inmiaterial or spiritual 
world. 

Spinoza confusing duration with time limited duration ” 
(i.e., time) to finite and material < xisteuco predicating ‘‘ eternity ” 
of God only. 

Thonms Aquinas confusing lime nith duration drew a distinc- 
tion between the ‘‘time” (duration) of men and “time” 
(duration) of angels, that is to say between the duration of the 
material world and the durati*m of the immaterial and spiritual 
world. 

Mathematical time, we are therefore forced to conclude, is the 
duration of matter, the vmmurvinent of the dumtkni of maltcf 
being the measurement of mathematical time. 

This conclusion claims acceptance not oidy from its intrinsic 
truth but also from the light it sheds on the classical dclinitions of 
time, (and duration) which have hitherto remained either obscure 
or meaningless. 

From this it also follows that mathematical time is one of 
the many ‘‘ dimensions ” or projx'rties of matter (leiiglh, breadth, 
-■thickness,” duration, mass, etc., etc.). Our familiar world of 
everyday experience is, therefore, we lind (iue of (at least) four 
-- dimensions.-- 

Time has been confused by some with motion, owing to the 
fact that it is impossible to measure mathematical lime except by 
means of matter in motion, time on earth being measured by the 
rotation of the earth daily on its axis, and by its revolution yearly 
in its.orbit round the sun, while pendulums or clocks kept in motion 
mechanically are used for the more amvenient sub-division of the 
day into “hours,” “minutes,” and “seconds.” 

Aristotle and -the Greeks considered time as motion or as 
“ something which could be counted” and Lobachevski the 
Bussian mathematician famous for his investigations into non- 
Euclidean geometry, which has come into such prominence witli 
the theory of relativity, held that “ the motion of one body if it 
is taken as the measure of the motion of another body* is called 
Jame.’i 
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That time is not uiolion is iit diiro n|)])incni I'nmi the consi- 
deration that tlie duration of inatlcr is in no way aiiocled by its 
motion or velocity. 

Time is also confused with motion in ilie Theory of Relativity. 
Einstein writes, “ Ry the time of an ovi'iit we mean the position 
of the hands of a dork in the imiiKdiati* neighbourhood of the 
<*\ent/' “ 'I’ime is nothing more or less than the mrimtrcments 

obtainable ’by means of clocks.” ‘‘Every refen nee l)ody has 
therefore its own ))articular time.”* 

Eddinffton also writes, ” The relativist has no notion of time, 
except as the result of innisitmiicnl with somi' kind t)f clock. ”t 
What it is which is measured in relaiivity with a clock, luuthcr 
Einstein nor Ediliiifflon states and is left to conjecliire, but wc 
have discovered after much error that it is simply mathematical 
time. 

The word ” time ” therefore in the theory of relativity does 
not connote the duration of matter but the ” frtfiuency " or rate 
oli movement of the hands of the oliseiTcr's i loek, the phrase ” no 
time” as used b> relativj.sts merely meaniii;,' “no frequency or 
morrment of the hands of a clock.” Vet so d(>eply ini])lanted in 
reason is the association of the word ” time ” with duration, that 
the roltitivists, forjictiing the meanin^f of Einstein’s defini- 
tion of time as the movement of the hands of a clock, 
confound the phrase “no time” which in rclali\ity merely 
means ” no movement ” of the liands of the observer's clock 
with ” no duration,” and have built upon this misconcep- 
tion a bewildering philosophy which dethrones reason a\id shakes 
our disposition with thoughts beyond the reaclu;s.jtt<^jtn* souls 
— ^until by ctosc examination we diseover wlKapprlTitB faksrty lies. 

Plinstcin’s statoment that ” o\ery bo(V/of reference hw its 
own particular time” may be miatnbij/Uf 
” Every body of reference lias its own ^Ucular ’ frequen^ ' or 
rate of movement of the hands of it.s whic^ is ih^unit of 


* EiQBlein, “ Bolaiivity." Trsnislnlion liy l^awsoii tMoilmcn Co.), pp. 23, 21, 20, 96, 
t Sddii^(toD, " Bpjice, Time and Gravitatiun," p. 19. 
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mcnsiirr.tnnit of malhcmalicdl time for iJiat particular reference 
•body. 

i’or tliO'C i!!":' with tilt' theory of relativity it is 
faecessary to ('xpiaiii iliiic jk lurdiiig to the* (restricted) theory of 
relativih' the “ friNjiii iuy ' or rati* of moveniont of tlie hands of 
a clock (l(*|)cii(!s upon its velocity in space, varying from “ unity ” 
in the case of a clock at rest to “ zero " in that of a clock travelling 
with the velocity of lighk 

Aioinic freijiK'iicy in a Iw.mIv of reference similarly varies with 
the velocity of the body of l■e^»‘'l■eMce, and as metabolism in all vital 
phenomena imist idtiinatily depend upon alornii; freyiiency, life 
and thought may he as-aiincd to l>e slowed down as velocity 
increases niilil they (;(ase aiiogethcr at the speed of the limiting 
velocity of light. If we lake a body of releri'iice at rest anil repre- 
sent its atomic frc.'picncy as well as ihi* rate of movement of the 
hands of its clocks by “ imiiy," tlu n the “ freipioncies ” both of 
the atoms and of the (docks of similar bodies of reference with 
different velocities' in space will vary as shown in the following 
table : — 


I'ctfic//;/. 

Kil 

SrWl.nOO kilotii.-lcrs per M-i-ma 
2:H)M0 

297, (m* 

299,000 

299.625 „ „ „ 

299,900 

293,999 

aoo.ooo' 


Jhhilive 
“ Frequency." 

1 


1 

1^ 

1 

•/u 

art 

1 

VlTrt 

0 


From this table it will be s( cn that atomic frequency in a body 
travelling at the speed of 200,000 k.p.s. which is considerably 
greater than the inaxitmim velof-ity of an electron, would be reduced 
to the twelfth of the aloinie frecjiieney of a body at rest, SO that — ■ 
•assuming that the (larth is at rest in space — and that the body 


^ Th»‘ iriMXiiTiiirn nf an electros, 

f 'Flic veloeitj of 
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travclliog at the speed of 890,000 k.p.s. origiiiiilly started from 
rest icith the same units of measurement of time as used ou earth, 
the uuits of mcasureuietit of lime the body would now be twelve 
times larger than those cui earth (with which it originally stai*ted>i 
that is to say one “ inojilh ” ilierc would now repmsent one 
“ year ” on earth. 

^letabolisni would also he <.orresi-..ri>iingly slowed dowt, 
though it is doubtful if lile or tlioi'ghl. a-; we know them, could 
exist at such a velocity unless it he assumed that our earth itself 
i(^ travelling through space at this speed. 

The absurdity of the definition of time as the “ frequency” 
of a clock becomes at (mc(' appanml when w(“ consider the case of 
an observer travelling with ‘the vt locity of light. 

To the iu)n-relali\isl events an; siiiiultaneous when the time 
interval belwcdi them is zero, howevei' widely thi' events may be 
separated in space, but according to ihe relativists, confusing the 
movement of the hands of a clock with the duriiti.tn of matter 
(t.c., malhematical time) all events are ” simnltaneous ” as 
reckoned hy the clock (d' an observer travelling with the velocity 
of light, since bis clock lias “ stop|icd ” and registers “ no move- 
ment ” bitween all events Imwevei widely separated in matliema- 
tical time the events may be. 

Regarding ti h\|iotlieiieal railway journey of .s.l liours from 
London to Edinbnrgb, liertrand Russell^' writes, " But if the 
observer had been a ray of light travelling ronml the solar system 
starting from London at lo a.m. rellecled from dnpiler to Saturn 
and so on until at Iasi he was rellecled back to Kdini'urgb and 
arrived there at (i-db I'.M. he would have jndgid that the journey 
had taken him h<» limi , ' the explanation of this extraordinary 
state of alTairs being, as we have already seen, that the 
‘■frequency” of a clock trtivclling with the veloeity of light is 
reduced to zero : ” no time ” in ivlativiiy (eonfnsid by the relativ- 
ists with ” no duration ”) merely nuaining ” no movement ” of 
the hands of the ohsener’s clock. 


• Bertnud Butwll, 'A.B.C. of EclatiViiy.” 
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Another relativist writes regarding two observers “A” and 
“B ” the latter of whom is siiiiposeci to he travelling with the 
of litrht while the otiier observer “ A ” U at rest : — 

“ Mveiits sej)arattd by a finite time-interval to “A” would 
be “ simultaneous ” to “ B !’ “ B’s ” clock would lose hours 
(in one of “ A's ” days, i.e., his clock would “stop”) time 
(meaning the hands of tlic observer’s clock but confused by, rela- 
tivists with duration) would apiicar to stand still for “ B ” and 
the whole of “A's” world- past, present and futuix*- - would be 
concentrated for “B’s” perception into “a moment of lime.” 
(The cx))ression “ a moment of time “ is hert' used for the phrase 
“no time,” “ no movement of the hands of the observer’s 
clock which is miscoiislrued as i iiuivalcnt to “ no duration).” It 
is very interesting to ihink that the whole? panorama of the world’s 
history from the dawn of creation to the end of lime might be 
conjured up for our inspection if only we could travel with the 
speed of light ” ! ! 

.Kddington* also n fers to a hypothetical aviator travelling with 
the speed of light as enjoying “ iimnoi lalily and perpetual youth,” 
though as we have seen above all atomic fic(|Ucncy and with it all 
life and thought cease at this velocity. 

The definition of time as the position of the hands of a clock 
has led the relativists into iiie-xtricahle dillicultics regarding 
“ simullantity ” of wiiich no less than fitiir (Hfjerent cimcepliou^ 
or definitions exist in rchilivily. 

By Einstein’s original <lclinition ” tin? time of an event is the 
position of the hands of a clock in tiie mmcdktn neighbourhood of 
the event.” According therefore to this delinition, events arc 
“ simiiltaiieuiis ” when the politic. us of the hands of clocks in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the cvimts are ” identical.” This 
Einstein’s first defiiiiiion of “ simufianc ity ” confuses the notion 
«f simultaneity which is a purely mental conception with its 
measurement. Such a definition of simultaneity also does away 
with the notion of ” simuUaneily ” except where the observer U 
in the immediate vicinity of the events and their accompanying 


* Eddington, “ Spacp. Timo and Gravitation," p. 96. 
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locks since to Ijo certain that events are “ simultaneoas accord!^ 
iny to this dctinilion, the observer must be able to see the positions 
of the hands of the clocks in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
events. Tliis being so, when events are so situated (as on differ- 
ent bodies of rcf(?reneo) tliat the clucks in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of tJie eccnls cannot Ini directly seen by the observer, 
hlinstoin j)roj)oscs to measure “ simultaneity ” by the position of 
.^thc hands of .a (one) clock in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
uhxcrrcr, the cvcnits being notified to the observer by means of 
liglii-hignals, tlioiigh light, while constant in velocity to all 
observers is not “ instanlaneous ” and cannot traverse unequal 
distances in e(pial times. By an ob.server situated with clock 
midway in space lietween the ew'nts the light signals from the 
events will then be njcorded by his clock as having arrived “ simul- 
taneously,'’ but by all othi'i* observers not so situated in space,' 
whether in motion or at iTst, the events though “ simultaneous 
according to Eiui-iein’s first delinitionof .simultaneity, i.e., accord- 
imj (n lh<‘ posit iotifi of the hiinJs of cloth’s in the immediate neigh- 
tiiiurhiiHil of the events will not be recorded by these observers* 
clocks as ha\ing arrived “simultaneously.” On these grounds 
Einstein asserts that the events while “simultaneous” to the 
observer situated midway between them, are not to be regarded 
as “simultaneous" to the other observers not so situated and 
formulaies the statement that “events which are simultaneous to 
one observer will not be simultaneous to another obseiTcr in 
motion with respect to the first observer.* 

This constitutes Einslein's second conception of simultaneity 
which is exactly analogous in principle to reckoning “ simul- 
taneity ” by ear instead of the sight while making no allowance 
for the velocity of sound. 

Einstein's third coneeiilion of '‘simultaneity” is as 
follows : — 

All events which happen at ang one pohit in space, however 
widely separated the events may be, not only in mathematical time 
hut as measured by “ tlie readings of the hands of a clock in..tlie 
immediate neighbourhood of the events ” are to be considered as 

* Einsleio, Bglativit; (Metboeo A Co.), 7tli Id-, p. 2S. 
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simultaneous ” with each other, and with events situated at the 
points of reflection of the ])atli.s of ra^^’s of light sent out in all 
directions into s])acc betAveen any two of the events in such a way 
that the emission and return of any one light-ray shall coincide 
exactly with any two of the events, tlic rays being reflected back 
to the point of emission midway in mathematical time, between the 
two evesnts. 

This, Einstein’s third wmception of simultaneity, is thus 
concretely stated by Btuarand RiiKs<dl :* 

‘Suppose I ‘could observe a |x*rsou in Sirius, and he could 
observe me : anything Avhieh he does, and which 1 sec before the 
event “ E ” occurs to me is definitely before “ E ; " anything that 
lie does after he has seen llie event “ E ” has ha|)|)encd, is not 
definitely before or after “ E.” Since light takes many years 
ii.e., nine) to travel from Sirius to the earth, this gives a period of 
twice as many years in Sirius (i.c., eighteen) which may be called 
--contemporary” (or ‘‘simultaneous”) with ‘‘ E ” since these 
eighteen years are not definitely before or after ‘‘ E ” ! ! Regard- 
ing this definition it may be remarked that according to the theory 
of relativity an observer travelling with tlic speed of light from 
Sirmsto ‘‘ E ” (at whatever distance I'nan Sirius near or far ” E ” 
is situated) and back again to Sirius, will reckon by his clock as 
*- simultaneous ’ ’ the moment that he leaves Sirius, the moment 
that he arrives iit ” E,” and the moment that he arrives back again 
at Sirius,” as well as all events which have occurred Ijoth en 
route and at Sirius between his departure from there and liis 
return, since his clock has “ stopped ” and registers ” no move- 
ment ” between all events w herever and whoneviT they may be.’ 

We may therefore, if we clmose, regard Einstein’s third con- 
ception of simultaneity as a ” restricted ” instance* of his fourth 
or general ” conception of simultaneity, r/«., that ali events 


everywhere are ” simultaneous ” as reckoned by the clock of an 
observer travelling with the speed of light since owing to his 
velocity his clock has ‘‘stopped: ” this “general ” coBbeption 
of simultaneity being derived as a corollary from EiD8lieis''e ojiginal 
definition of time as the movement of the hands of a clock ! 


• Bertrand BusBeU, “ A.B.C. of BelaUvily.'' 
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From considoratiun of the foregoing one is driven to speculate 
how such an absurd and obviously erroneous definition of “ time 
(and " simultaneity ") could ever have obtained any acceptance. 

The reason for this, apart from the fact that no satisfactory 
or generally accepted definition of lime existed, we conjecture to 
be, that with the formulation by mathematicians of the experi- 
mentally-deduced ‘ ‘ law ’ ’ of the constancy of the velocity of light 
for all observers in space whatever their velocities, a conception 
" contrary to reason ” as based on ail previous observation and 
experience, and with the further formulation .by Einstein — ^based 
on the assumption of the accuracy of this law — of th^ new law of 
gravitation which is a fundamental property of what relativists call 
■“space-time” and which has so triumphantly explained many 
hitherto inex|)licable phenomena in nature, any definition of 
" time ” (or ” space ”) made by mathematicians, however repug- 
nant to reason, was for some time accepted by non-mathematiciana 
without chuilenge us having the same validity as the experimentally 
deduced (and apparently irnitional) “ law ” of the constancy of 
the velocity of light, though Plato unkindly remarked that he had 
never met a mathematician who could reason correctly, and 
UertramI Hussell defines mathematics as a subject in which one 
never knows what one is talking about or whether what on® ia 
saying is true.'^ Eddiiiglout also confesses that as a mathe- 
matician he does not want to know' the significance of the variablea 
” X,” “ y,” ” ” t that he is discussing. 

What is called by the relativists “space-time”- may be 
•lolined as the hypothetical -l-diujensioual-continuum of the 
mathematician used tor calculating the paths of bodies in motion^, 
in space, in which the distance travelled by light in “ unit “ time 
apiMiars as the fourth “ dimension ” or quantity. It is based on 
the experimentally-justified assumption that the velocity of light 
is constant for all observers in space whatever their velocitieSt 


* EddiugtoD, " Space, Time wd Gravitation," p. 14- 

f Eddington, /oe. cit. 

♦ The variables of the l-diinensional continuum: “l" being the distance travelled 
light in a given unit of time. 

§ It should be clearly grasped that " Bpace* * * § time " has no application to bodies soi 
m uiotiuu in space. ' .. J . 
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the square of the so-called “ intcmil ”* between two “ evnits ”t 
in space-time ” (in the restricted thcoi7) being obtained by- 
taking the square of the distance between tlie two events and the 
square of the distance travelled by light, in the time between the 
two events and subtracting the lesser of these from the greater. 

.When therefore thcL-relativists speak of subtracting the “ spaegr 
interval ” from the “ tiiiie-iuterval ” or “ space ” from “ time 
they mean subtracting the square of the distance between two 
events ” from the square of the distance travelled by light in the 
intervening time. 


Of space-time ” Minkowski, the mathematician, writes : — 
“ Henceforth space in itself and time in itself sink to mere 
shadows and only a kind of union of the two present an indej»en- 
dent e.\istencc ! 

Eddington writes, “ Physical sj)ace and time are found to be 
closely bound up with the motion of the observer and only an 
amorphous combination of the two is left inherent in the external 
world ! ” 


Bertrand Riissellt writes : — 

“ Between two events there is a ineasnrable relation called 
the ‘ interval ’ w'liich appears to lx; the phijxical rcalilijl of whicli 
lapse of time and distance in s[)ac(*j are two more or less otmft’.-,efl 
representations.” 

” The old separation of space and time rested n|)on the belief 
that there was no ambiguity in saying ibal two events in disluut 
places happened at the same time ! 


* This combination of iiieasiir(:inent» is siirli tliut tin' n'siili will In* the Karn*^ fur 
all observers, whatever their velucilirs and units of iiiL-asurHiiciU of space and tinic^ 
may be. 

i Any body of reference at any given moiuciil in ati “event” in rolatiMstic 
terminology; a body in motion iji its orbit cnnatilnling u .series of such ” events.” 

J Bertrand Kusacll, “ The A.B.C. of Relativity.” 

{ The word ” space '* in the theory of relativity really means the unit of ineftsure' 
ment of space as the word ” time ” iiifaris the. nnit of tneasurerneDt of (mathemutical) 
time, though this is not the sense in which it is used by relativists. 

f Thomson and Tait in their well known “ Treatise on Nat-nnii PliiloKopby,” p. viii, 
remark, " Nothing can be more fatal to progress than a too confident reliance on inathema- 
ticai aymbols, for the studentis only too apt te consider tlic formula and not the fact as 
the physical reality.;* 
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“ Finally we come to gco(^i'ai)liy in wliich i.s included history. 
The separation of history from geograpJiy rests upon tlie separation 
ol tiiHC from space. Wlicu we ainalgiiniate the two in “space- 
time ’’ we need one word to describe the coinl)inatioii of geography 
and history ! ! ’ ’ 

“ In tl)c old view a piece of matter was sunietliing whicii 
survived ’all through time wiiilc never being at inure tliau one place 
at a given time. This way of looking .at things is obviously con- 
nected with the complete separation of space and time in which 
people formerly believed 1. 1 

“ It is not true that the past determines the future in some 
sense other than that in which the future determines the past, tJic 
apparent difference is only due to our ignoraiiee because we know 
less about the future than about the ])ast. This is a mere accident ; 
there might be beings who would remember the future and have 
to infer the past 111” 

“The collapse of the notion of one rill-cmhracing lime in 
which all events tlirougliout tlic universe can be cited must in tlio 
long run affect our views as to cause and effect ! ! ! “ 

The above arc striking exampks of the dethronemenl of 
reason in relativistic philosojihy. 

The great importance of the theory of relali\ily lies in its 
recognition of the fixed ratio uhich all matUr in motion in space 
bears to a I'miting velocity wliicli cannot at pi'cscnt bi' distingiiislicd 
from that of the velocity of light and to the iiialbcmatical conse- 
(pionces which follow from this relationship. 

This importance, which docs not dejieiid upon the erroneous 
dofinitioDS of “ time “ and “ space “ as given in the theory, will 
in no way be afifcctod detrimentally by their enforced abandon- 
ment, and by the recognition that eacli parlieu'ar body of reference 
♦•■‘innot and docs not possess its own “ time '' and “ sjiaee ’’ but 
does possess its own units of mcasureinenf of time and space which 
depend in turn upon its \elocity in space ; “ spaee-time- being 
clearly recognised as a mere mathematical term for tlic hypothetical 
^'dimensional continunni, and not as it is at present iissortcd to 
lx; by relativists the phiisical romhinalion of space and mathema- 
tical lirne, , j 
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When this has hern done all philosoiihieal difficulties in the 
theory of relativity will disajjpear, and the fantastic metaphysical 
system, built on the assumption that time is the rate of movement 
of the hands of a clock, will gradually recede into the crowded 
limbo of forgotten metaphysical absurdities. 



PACT AND SUBSTANCE 


m' 

fi. B. Mai.kani, Pun,. Institctk, Amat.n’er. 

PiKrt and suijstanco an*, two distinct concejrts in philosophy. 
A suhslancc is that whicli exists and has I’ciatiuns and qualities. 
A fact is dcliiK'd by Dr. Mc'l’af^jjart as “ the [)os.scssion by any- 
thing of a quality or tin* connection of anything with anything by 
a relation.” {Xalurc of hjjriKtemr^ p. 10.) Taking this definition 
to be true, it is evident that a fact as such cannot be said to exist. 
A fact can only bo said to exist wlien the thing about which it is a 
fact, cxi.sts. The idea of cxistentv is, in the first instance, appro- 
priate to substance only. 

Anoth(?r fioint to be noted is tliat a faet, by our very definition 
of it, cannot be simple, ft involves a multiplicity of elements, 
and a certain relation between those* elements. Something that 
simply is, -is not a fact. 

Is theix* howev(?r anything simple? And if wliat exists is in 
some s<7nse a substance, is there a .simple substance? Our defini- 
tion of a substance, it is e\ iclent, precludes the jMssibility of a subs- 
tance that is simple. A substance is not merely something that 
exists, A substance, wc are told, must not only exist; it must 
have relations and qualities. What has mere being is indis- 
tinguishable from non-being. To say tlierefore that something 
merely exists is to say that nothing exists. A substance must 
exist, and have at the same time relations and qualities. 

An interesting (piestion arisi*s here : If substance is nothing 
apart from its relations and (pialitios, is the idea of ” existence 
et all appropriate to it? Something can bo said to exist, which 
in the matter of it ft existence, <lo<'s not admit any relation to or de- 
pendence upon anything else. It exists merely and purely with- 
out any further implication. So far however as it is related, and 
is Edgnifioant only as thus related, it forms an clement in a fact ; 
4Hfl a fact we liavc seen docs not as such exist ; it exists only when 
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the Mibstaiicf alioiit u'Ijicli it ih a fact exists. Putting the mattef 
ii little ihll'i'M iiliv, \V(i mi^at oither hold that a substance “ exists 
anfl lui.s icliUiiMis inid (jiiiilitiea," or that it exists as something 
related if) (iiialiin s, i-tc;.” fn the former cjmsc the fact of its having 
relations jiiul (jiialitio.s is a mere addition ^nd an- accident so far as 
its existence is coiiferned. Existence i«.so to say intelligible by 
itself. Ill the latter ca.se, existence is/bound u)) with the fact as 
a wliole, and to say ihat an element of this fact is what primarily 
, exists is to make a siateiiienl which is patently erroneous. Subs- 
tance then, deli lied as that which has relations and qualities, cannot 
he said truly to exisit. 

it was the jiciiiin- of Kant to show that nothing that we knew 
came directly to us as a matter of pure intuition. We never, there- 
fore, knew the thing or siibstamv as such. All our intuitions had 
to be mediated. And this medintiun consisted in the separation 
of elements and their siihsequcnt synthesis in knowledge by the 
understanding. Wlial we knew was never an unrelated and un- 
mediated sonualiing ; it was always a certain fact. The real tiling 
•ffaunot h<>-said to be ri'laleil or mediated. It cannot lie defined as 
•" tliat.wliicli has (jualitios and stands in relations.” What dix’s 
.“0, is only an elemeiii in a known fact ; and for that reason, it has 
no sclf-exi.stence ; it lias only jihenomenal existence, which is ex- 
istence as known by us. 

. What is intclligihic to tliniiglit is factual existence only. But 
this is not tiuc^xislcncc. If thought were withdrawn, there 
would he no stMW in saying that anything of the sort existed. 
Bcalily therefore which has sell-existence must be unrelated and 
unrelatable. It must he quite simple; and what is simple can 
have no filling, no inside, no structure ; it cannot exist in space or 
in time or in any other dimension requiring thought or intelligent 
synthesis. The only question would he whether anything of the 
sort does actually exist. 

It is evident now that so far as out’ kuowiedge is concerned, 
we can never find any evidence of a siiopie substance ; and our de- 
finition of it as that wliicli has qualities and .stands in relations 
seems to be the only plausible om. But so far also we have no 
real substance at all. We arc dealing merely with facts or ItnoiVC* 
rfodge ; and a fact we £aVe seen e^m never be simple. 
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The simplicity of a substance has however been denied on 
ontological grounds. Dr. McTaggart in his Nature of Existence 
holds this position. He docs not simply argue that we cannot 
know a simple substance, but that there can be so simple substance. 
A substance is simple according to him when it is indivisible in 
every diraeiisiun. Wt; have a dimension wherever a series is 
fotmd, e.fj., space, time, intensive quality. Everything then 
which has extonsity, intensity or protensity is divisible. The 
tpicstion whether there can he any substance which is indivisible 
in every diiiiension is easily answered. There can be no such 
substance. So far, however, as any jtroof is concerned, he is of 
opinion that it is ini|)ossil)Ie. The proitosition that there can he 
no simple substance is hotli sell'-evideut and ultimate. He only 
advances certain considerations, which according to him, make its 
truth acceplahle, such as that evei'y substance must have a filling 
or content, an inside, a certain internal structure, duration, ‘etc. 
He has also analy.sed the suhstance.s which are empirically knoum 
or which are capable of being i)erc<‘ived, namely perception-data 
and the Self, and tried to show that there is no evidence of a simple 
substance anywhere. 

That iieither perception-data nor the Self is simple, does not 
.'urprise us. Noihing.thal we could ever know can exist simply. 
])in'en‘nliayon is in llu* very nature of what is ever known. This 
difl’erenliation may la; due to tlu> limitation of our knowledge. 
Dnt it was lint's point, and rightly, that this limitation of our 
knowledge communicated itself to the thing; and that what we 
know wasrfilways dilVerentiated. Divisibility in any particular 
dimeii.sinn is only one ease of this dilTerenliation. 

It might he argued here that tl»e question is after all an em- 
jiivical one. I’ldess we ean show that something does actually 
exist which is not a perceplion-daluiu, and which is at the same 
dine simple and uiulifi'erentiated in every sL'ns(*of those terms, we 
ciinnot dispute the triitli of tite assertion that eveiy substance is 
in fact divisible and has parts. The proposition however that we 
have to contend against is not merely that ovory- substance is in 
fact divisible or has ]iarts, but that every substance must be thus 
divisible. This laltot-cotitcntion is not based on purely empirical 
grounds, and .there, is therefore no obligation on us to restrict .the. 
13 
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issue merely to a question of facts. Besides, it is evident, that 
any argument on purely emjurical giniinds can never lead to agree- 
ment. Unless the theoretical prejudice is lirst eliniinutcd, evi- 
dence of the right tyi)C will not be accc2)ted in siinple-faith ; and 
not being thus accepted, will prove nothing. The projjosition then 
which we want to uphold is a general one, namely, lliat if any 
thing exists at all, it is that wliieh is necessarily indivisible and 
simple. 

We have already seen that every fact of which wc can be 
aw'are, exists only relatively to an intelligent act. Jt cannot exist 
apart from the latter. We shall now go farther and allirrn that if 
all that existed were of the nature of a pcrceptiun-ilalinn or an em- 
pirical fact, the latter itsc'lf would never he realised. Something 
must be sclf-re{iliscd. It must not he dilTcrentiatcd. What is 
diffei’entiatcd necessarily imjdies a principle of synthesis tran- 
scending it. This principle itself can never he diflerentiated. 
Something therefore must he simple; and lelalivi'ly to the empi- 
rical facts that arc known, it must he transcendent. The only 
thing which answers to this description is tla; prin<Mpl<> of intelli- 
gence or the self, without which no synthesis is possible, and no 
fact can be known to he what it is. 

Dr. McTaggart speaks of every siihstance as being divisible 
in some dimension. But if by a dimdhsion we nnderslarid what 
constitutes a “ series,” how is a ” series ” to be realised without 
u principle of unity in it which does not itself fall into any series'.' 
He is anxious to show that a substance must larve an ” inside.” 
But a substance that is spread out, is external to itself, and is 
divisible in some one dimension or another will have no in.sido. In 
order that it should have an inside, it must not Ihi exlcmal to itself 
in any respeel, — it must he wholly self-cojitained and indivisible. 
The idea that a substance must have a filling or an internal struc- 
ture can he signiricaiit if wo can di.stinguish in thought th(! filling 
and tliat wliieh has the filling. But if the filling for us is the 
fubstauce and tlie structure is the thing, we are not advancing a 
further consideration for the non-simplicity of a substance, but 
simply so defining substance that any argument to the contrary 
{Jiould become impossible. The plain question to be answered isi 
.what is substance apart from the filling? If it is jaothing, ffdiy 
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use different naincR and delude ourselves into thinking that we 
have found the solution of a problem? 

Our conclusion is that tiicrc can be no evidence of a simple 
substance .so long as we seek to find it among facts that are ex- 
perienced. But this evidence is unmistakably indicated in that 
there is cxpcrieiwre at all. The unity of experience is primarily, 
and essentially not structural or objective ; it is subjective,— it is 
the unity of the subject or the self. This unity can never be shown 
to be diffenmtiated or otherwise than as wholly simple. If any- 
body however doubts w hether this unity can be .said really to exist, 
it would be interesting to have jxiinted out to us .something that 
docs deserve that august qualification. 






SELF-COXSCIorSNM^Sb 


»Y 

K. Das, Pmi,. Ixsirn n:,. A.mai.xi-.r. 

By splf-coiiscinusnoss \ve ordiiiiirily uiidor! ‘-‘.nd ii conscious* 
iiefis in wijicli tlie snbjccL and llic object of eriiiscioiisness are one; 
it is a kiiowlodfTo in ubieb the kiiower knows binisolf. But how 
is this possible? It lias been said ibal “ 'I'o ii’ciuify I and Me is 
logically impossible, for, <•.»■ ri tvnnini, it is to idenliiy subject and 
object” (Ward, Pnyrholiujical Prindijlcs, p. 371)). But if it is 
impossible to identifv 1 with Ale, it means tlwil I ciinnot be known. 
The answer that ” Tlie 1 is known relk'ctively in the Ale, because 
the Me has been syntbelically constnicled by it (much as an 
artist paints his own portrait by means ol' a mirror) ” (ibid, 381) 
does not very mueb alter tbe situation. It is not at all elear why 
whiit is synthetically constriieted should be a rellection of the 
con.structing subject. Again if tbe self (,1) is not directly knoun, 
the reflection cannot be known as the reflection of tbe self. The 
fact that we believe in the existence tif the self does not I'V itself 
prove that a reflection can be known as tlie rellection of the self 
when we have no direct accpiaintance with the self. Moreover the 
reflection of a thing is not the thing itself. We do not tlierefore 
pet a genuine ca.se of , self-consciousness when we arc con.scious 
of a reflection of the self and not of tbe self itself. The very same 
self which is conscious must itself be given in an act of awareness 
in order to constitute a case of sedf-conseiousnoss. Wo do not get 
a case of self-consciousness, therefore, even when one part of the 
self is supposed to know anotln’r part of it. For the knowing 
part being different from the part that is known, we find that, in 
this case the knower (knowing part) is conscious of an other 
((known part), and not of itself. 

But is not the subject in being conscious of itself required to 
turn itself into an olqcct and thus cease to be a subject? Is not ib0 
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^iiibject, therefore, never to be known in its true character? Is not, 
again, tlie distinetion belu’ccn snl*jct’t and object absolute? It 
seems to be onr experienee always that iJiat which-is known is dis- 
tinct from that wliieh knows it. If in one and the same act of 
knowledge the subjeet could indilTerently become cither subject, or 
object, and if the same were true also of the object, then when we 
say ‘ I know the book,’ we might as well say ‘ The book 
knows me,’ and both the statements should be equally good read- 
ings of one and the same fact. This liowever is never the case. 
So if self-consciousness is to be regardi'd as a fact we must be able 
to show either that what is known in knowledge is not always an 
object or that there is no absolute opi^ositiou between subject and 
object. 

McTaggart seems to think that there is no absolute opposition 
between subicct and object, and holds that the self can become its 
own object. (Cf. his article on rersonality in FjHcyclopacdia of 
Religion and Elhicn.) Ilis argmnent is that if it were not true 
that the self can become its own object, no self would know its own 
existence, since no self can know its existence without being an 
object of knowledge to itself. And since we know that we exist, 
it should follow, be thinks, that we can become objects to ourselves. 
It cannot be denied, be further argues, that there are certain rela- 
tions in wliich a substance can .stand to itself and there is nothing 
in the relation of knowledge to justify our supposition that it is not 
one of such relations. Jbit is it a fact that tbei’e is no absolute 
opposition between subject and object? 'I’o \w a knower does never 
appear to be the very same thing as to be known. We have al- 
ready seen that the subject and the object, in any jiarticular act of 
knowledge, can never intcrebange tlioir positions wit bout. altering 
the significance of the situation. The place and the function of 
the object in any knowledge arc never those of the subject. And 
if the situation is to retain the same significance the subject must 
remain subject and the object, object. If this must be so then we 
cannot say that on any account the subject itself can be its own ob- 
ject. 

Whenever we assert any relation W'e do so on the supposition 
of some difference bclwcim the terms which are related. Without 
sttgh a supposition even the relation of identity dpes noji 
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pigniiicant. But even if we adniit lJ>at tlie relation of identity doee 
not presuppose any such diffcrciHre and that it is a relation in which 
a term stands to itself, we cannot porsiiadt; ourselves to believe 
that the relation of knowledge is a relation of this soil. When I 
say “ I know this ” I can never moan that I am identical with 
•• this.” 

How is it then that the self is aware of its own existence or 
knows itself? It seems even here we are hound to inake a distinc- 
tion between the self which knows and the self which is known. 
For epistemology the self as knower cannot he ideiiiical with the 
relf as known. But metaphysically, we may suppose, tlic self is 
so constituted that it is able to perform the doiilile fiuietion of 
knower and known, in om; and llic same act of know ledge. It wo 
accept this solution wc are not reipiired to do away with the dis- 
tinction hctwc'en subject and object whieh, for epistemology at 
least, seems to lx? ahsolnlo. When the ilistinction hetwccii sub- 
ject and ohji'ct is so ch'ar in every ailmitted instance of knowledge, 
w'C cannot, on the strength of a disputed case, riz., that of self- 
knowledge, assert that the subject can become its own object. So 
the majority of those, who believe in self-knowledge, appear to 
Jiave followed the course we have just indicated. 

But if the whole self is the knower, and if again the whole self 
is to he known, how can avc think of the same self as knower and 
kiiow’n and also keep the distiuclion between knower and known 
intact? Wc liave already seen that in sc'll'-kiiow ledge that which 
IS known must exactly he tin* same as that which knows. W'^e re- 
quire identity as well as diU'erence. Because self-knowledge is a 
case of hiotrlaJije, it is requirt'd that knower and known should be 
different, and because it is .9c//-knowledge it is again necessary, 
tl^at they should he identical. How is ibis possible? 

It is no explanation of the dillieiilty to aiipjiose that there is 
nietaphysical identity in spite of epistemological difference. When 
we are moving on the level of knowdedgo, we do not get at a meta- 
physical substance which is neither subject nor object. The diffi- 
culties of self-knowledge art' diflienlties of know’ledge and should 
l>e. and ca*i be solved, if at all, only within their proper sphere. K 
l^y self wo nrean the subject, and if it is intelligible only as subject, 
thra ijQ Qrcier to vuidioate self-knowledge, wc most boabl'^ to show 
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that the hubjecl Uscli' ! (rcmu*s tlio object. If this is impossible 
nnd if st‘]f-kn(j\vl('<l;,c i.'< iilso a fact, then wo .must bolieve that what 
is given in knowiiMl.je need not always bo an object. 

^J’be point ibal clearly emerges from our discussion so far is 
that the subject as subjci-t is never an object. To be a subject is 
to be a knower and we submit tb.-it the knowei- as knower is never 
ifached ns an object. When I know you, I may believe that you 
have the eaiiaeiiy of knowing, but I can never find you, as an ob- 
jective content of my knowledge, acliuilly ])erforniiug the function 
of knowing. Tlio^p.nscious sul>jeet is never got at in the form of 
an object. When 7 lake you to be a eonseious subject, f under- 
stand you after the analogy of my own .self. fUit you as a subject 
— actually I'oing conscious of someth iug -do not directly enter the 
held of my consciouse.ess. When _\ou are my object you are simply 
a factor in my knowle<lge. and being such a factor, you are never 
directly seen to iiiiliate or a(rlu;!lly perform any function of 
knowledge. If by object we undersland some dclinite content, 
held up before our mind, in finy concrele act of knowledge, it is 
easy to see tliat neillier tlie subjeel nor knowledge itself is ever an 
object to us. 'I’lio imre i-ulijei t never jin-sents ilsidf before us, far 
less as a dermilo conteiU. 

If the subject a;' I knowledge arc* never our objects, how do wc 
know, it may he? asked, tluil Iberc jirc subjects and knowledge? If 
1 am to know that iliere is (be subject and there is knowledge, is 
it not necessary that ilic subject and knowledge should he my oh* 
icets? 

9 

.Now if by ohjeei. we mean auylliing of which there is any 
consciou.sne.s.s (not necp.“>!irily by an external subject), then, of 
course, we have to say that all things in the w’orld, including sub- 
ject and knowledgi! are objects. Hut wdien its meaning is so 
.widened, will objeciiviiv retain any di.stinctive character? In any 
concrete ca.sc of know ledg(', we have a subject as well as on object, 
together with the fact of knowing. We know what a subject, and 
w^t knowledge, are only in llic act of knowing. When wc know 
anything w'c are conscious of the subject and knowledge as well as 
of the object. So in a sense all tlie,sp may be said to be objects. 
But it is a sense w'liich will render objeetivifiy ahoost meaningloss.' 
Even when we say that all thc^e are objects, they-OUUlQll bo 
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in the same sceso. Tlie suhjeel is subject-object, knowledge is 
knowledge-object wlieroas the object is object-object or mere object* 
But wIkmi w(? have made a distinction between subject and object 
and knowledges, we cannot tlien speak t.r subject-object and know- 
lcdge-obj**ct with signilicanee or consistency. IE our analysis of 
knowledge into subject, objcTt and knowing is valid then the term 
object should liav(‘ a meaning wliicli cajinot be shared also by sub* 
ject aivl knowing. 11 all of lliem could be ol)jects, objectivity 
would be tlie only form of knowledge and existence. But this 
would make ol)jeetivily devoid of all real significance. The object 
is oidy a factor in knowledge ; it cannot absorb in itself the whole 
Ixdng of knowledge, tog<'lh(‘r with llial of tlie snl)ject. Knowledge 
i*’ not (‘xliansied in tin* lieing of tlie obji‘ct. When we know, our 
kiu)\\l(‘dgc is not e\elusiv(*ly eonliiuMl to the object only. It re- 
lal('s it'^eir to ihe snbjt'ci as well as to llii' object. In any know- 
ledge, besides tli(» obj(‘ci, there is tlu‘ faet of knowing as well as the 
sidijeci. Ail lliese ilin'e factors must be there. The subject is 
eiven as subji‘ci, knowhxlge is given as knowledge and all of them 
need ni»l ! e gisen as obj(n*ts. fn knowing anything we are con- 
scious or knowing knowing as well as ol* ourselves as conscious 
. nbjecls. In one and the same act of knowledge, in which som0» 
Ihing is gi\en lo ns as the object, onr selves as conscious subjects 
together with I la' fact of knowledge are revealerl in their proper 
character. \V(‘ do not need lo direct a further act of knowing 
upon the suhji'cl and knowing, in order lo know what they are^ 
Bnl they are not givtai as (»hj«rts. If they were lo he given ob- 
je(*t in order to he known, their tnu' character would ftcYei' he 
l:no\vn. 

Whmi I know, I am conscious of tlie fact of knowing as well 
as of mvscir as the consc iiiis snbji*cl. But I am eoiiseions of my- 
self as tin' knowing snhjeel and not as an oliji'ct. Tlie object of 
niy knowledge' in ibis case is X- and not inysell. Self-conscious- 
iiess is not a ni'W spc'cies of knowledge in wbieii the subject needs 
lo liecome llie olijt'ct, but it is an invariable aspect of all knowledge 
in whicli ihe subject lemains subject and the object, object. 

Is it not possible, it may be objected, for a being to bo oon- 
scloua without being sclf-eonscious? It is conceded, as by 
HeTaggait^ that •-* the ouly couscious being of whom I am.eTer 

. U 
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aware is necessarily sclf-coiist-ious, sinw ii is inystlf.” “ But," 
it is argued, “I am not alway,'. solf-conseioiia when 1 am conscious. 
Memory gives me posiiive reasun to believe in stah^s when I am 
not aware of mysell at iill in wliich 1 am conscious of other ob- 

jects and am not conscious of myst'lf, b(!caiise my attention does 
not happen to be turned that way ” (McTaggart, ibid). It is be- 
lieved that a self could always be self-conscit)US if cireiimstances 
turned its {ittention to itself. “ lint this does nut," it is main- 
tained, " alter the fact that at tlu<>e times we are just as really not 
sclf-consciou.s as at other limes we are nstlly self-conscious." 
{Ibid.) 

We are however inclined to believe' that self-consciousness is 
inseparably bound up wiib all cotiscioiisness. We; cannot say 
anything about a consciousness wiih wiiicli wc are not acquainted ; 
but the conscioiisuess which wc lind in ourselves seems always in 
carry self-consciousness with it as an inseparable aspect. W'c do 
not propo.se to deny that wc arc iu>t always explicitly sclf-conscieais. 
But it is only a (|uesiion of cmi)basi.s and clearness. To be eoii- 
sejous may not literally mean to be self-conscious. Hut in faci 
self-consciousness cannot lie divoreed from consciousness. It is 
an aspect of consciousness to Avliidi at times pointed attention 
may not be drawn, but which, all the same, can always be di- 
novered by carefid analysis. 

If wo try to see now whether wc can he conscious witlmii! 
being self-conscious, our ('X|)criuu iils are bound to j-nd in failniv. 
Actually by observation I cannot find rny.self to be simply conscious 
without being sell'-conscifm.-s. The very attempt to see whetlier I 
am sclf-conscioiis at ome malo's me sclf-conscions. So avp nn'st 
go to past experionen in order to prove tliat we can be only cnii- 
scions without being self-con.scious. Sup)H>Ke I reniemhor a stair 
w’hen I was conscious of X and was not conscious of niys.'lf. If 
any one now asks me whether I was conscious of X, 1 iniist he able 
to say that I Avas. X<iW, that I was conscious of X is not a ease 
of direct present knowh'dgf; hut is a case of memory. And vi'hnt 
I remember is not simply X or the consciousness of X but tho 
whole fact of myself being conscious of X. But I can remenAlicr 
only that which T knew. So if I am able to remember that 1 v'®*’ 
♦wnscipus of X, it is certain that I knew then that I was conscious 
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ol X. This shows thiit 1 was not nicrcly conscious of X but was 
conscious also of myself (being conscious of X), i.e., was self- 
conscious. 

Let us even siip[)o.s(? that I |M)sitiv(‘ly rcincmhoi’ that I was not 
conscious of myself and Ibat it is a case of true nicmorj'. Here 
on the strength of nieinory, 1 am asserting something about my- 
self, not alxuit myself as 1 ain now luii about myself as I was at 
some point of time in tli(> past. But if 1 had absolutely no ex]x;- 
rience of mys»*lf at that point of time, how can 1 rationally assert 
anything about how or what I was at that |)oint of lime? If my 
mind were a perfect blank alaait myself I slioiild not be able to re- 
member anything aboul myself. Wlien T remember that 1 was 
not conscious of myself, 1 do ind try to bold a blank picture of 
aiero iinconseiousiie-s Ix'foiv my mind. But I remember myself 
;>■ being uiiconscions of it.self. But bow can 1 remember myself 
1" iiig in a particular stale, unless iiiy.self in that state were origi- 
nally known to me? By memory we cannot be led back to a con- 
scious slate in w liicli we were not conscious of onrsehes. It ap- 
|icars im|Hi>sililc ibcrcfoic that wc should he aide to eslahlish the 
Mparalion of coii.-cioiisiif.-j^ from Mdl'-coiiseiotisiiess, either by di- 
• •i l observalioii or by memory. ’I'lie fact that we think wc arc at 
I'hic.s not conscious of onr-dvis. only shows that at those inoiueiUs 
I'la- niiiuls are mncli too I'tcupicil with the objects of onr km)wlcilgc 
; 11 1 not that sclf-c<iiiscion; nos is ailogcllicr absent. To be able to 
:.iy that I am coii.scions aii-.l ii'd to /;n'iir lliul 1 am ihorc or that I 

‘iiii nmsriiuis sihmiis an !n!i!o>-dliilily. 

it may be objected that onr wliole discnssitui lends to do aw:;.y 
"iih the obvious distiudion between llie jiiilgiiU’iUs “ I knoW'” 
iMul •* I know that I kn.iw." If tlie distinction betweerf these 
Ivio judgments is a valid distiia lion, llicn to be ciais’cious cannot 
mean to be self-coMs( i<tiis. This would also show that there can 
be knowledge of knowledge. 

The judgments ' I know and ‘ 1 know that I know 
tnay appear to be tlifi'ereid. but in fad the latter judgment is only 
tut explicit slafenienl of the foriecr. ^\ hen we say ‘ I know that 
I know,’ wo do not really make an advance in our knowledge from 
"’lieu w(' simply said ' I kiunv.’ It is the same knowledge made 
lAore explicit or self-eonscious. To say that I kno^ that T know 
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is to use the language of report or external couiuiunicatioii. The 
fact reported is the same fact that is given i]i tlie statement ‘ 1 
know.’ 

When I say ‘ I know that 1 know,’ by the second ‘ know ’ 1 
cannot mean anything dilTcront from what is meant by tlie first 
'know.' That I know ’ .is only a reix'tition of T know.’ For 
it is impossible that within knowledge, as expressed by the first 
* know,’ another actual process of knowledge (as required by the 
second ‘ know ’) should take place. When I say ‘ I know ’ 1 un- 
derstand something and when I add further ‘ that 1 know,’ T do 
not get within the first knowledge and discover another real and 
new knowledge, but 1 only repeal mysc'lf. It is possible to get the 
same knowledge twice over, but it is not jiossibh* to gel know ledge 
of knowledge or knowledge within knowledge, understanding 
knowledge in the two jilaccs in the sanu' sense. 

When I know anything, I know that 1 know it. The fi'ct 
that I Icnotc that I hiair, is reveah'd and involved in tlu‘ primary 
fact that 7 know. Self-knowledge is necessary to constitute a 
complete case of knowledge, but it is not by itself a new case, it 
is an aspect of knowledge which we ma} overlook at ■ limes but 
w'hich w’c can never rationally deny. 

We conclude therefore that self-consciousness is a fact but it 
is a fact which does not involve the necessity of turning the subject 
into an object. It is an aspect of all human knowhalge in which 
the subject reveals itself as subject. 
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BY 

P. B. Adhikaki, Hindu [’nivursitv, Bkxarus. 

The problem of the iiniv(?rsal is as old as Socrates in tlic west 
and perhaps older still in Indian thought. The universal was the 
object of detcrinination in the well-known Socratic dialectic. It 
was so valued for knowledge of the true nature of anything, that 
the particular as such dw indled into insignilicance for the purpose. 
The universal thus came to be regarded as the true reality under- 
lying the particidars. The same thought foiind an emphatic 
recognition in Plato and formed the basis of his philosophy. The 
universals were regurditd hy him not meri'ly as the true essence 
of the chiiiiging particulars, they were given also a transcendental 
place in his Idealism. Aristotle, though not so poetie in his llight 
of thought, contiinied still the same position. 'I’he universals 
w’crc with him, as with his master, the real essences of particular 
tilings, though deprived id’ a supci.-ensuous existence. In the 
mediaeval thought, iiiliueneed in this as in other respects hy Plato 
and Aristotle, the problem of the universal formed one of the 
central topics round about which the t'clml.: .ie speeidaiions 
revolved in its (kwelopnu’iit. The aliiinde towards the problem 
was in the beginning an epistemological one. Tl was given a 
distinctive logical turn in later Seholaslie.isni. In three diiierent 
ways was a solution of the problem attempted in the period, and 
we find in them representatives of Realism, Nominalism and 
Conceptualism. Coming down to the modern period, wo do not ob- 
serve for some time aity distinct trace of the older form of Realism. 
Bnt the other two attitudes towards the problem are found to re- 
appear more or less. The English philosopher John Lotke 
brings the problem to the forefront in his system of thougdit, 
advocating what may be called a revival of the older conceirtualistie 
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solution. Bishop Berkeley — his successor — turns the table against 
him, however improperly it may be, and oilers a solution which 
is of standing merit. David llume openly recognises this merit 
and somiils what may he eonsidereil to be a true note on the 
subject. The problem heneefoi’th assumes a delinitc form, and the 
solution in subsetpient thought appears to \\a\er between concep- 
tualism and nominalism of the psychological kind. Coming down 
to the present day we observe, however, the problem taking up 
again an epistemologi(-ni turn which, in a sense, may be regarded 
as a revival of the old Bcalism of I’lato and Aristotle. The School 
of Bradley would liiid in the particular nothing but universal 
elements, a definite group of which, however brought about, is 
supposed to make the individuality of the ' iiarlicular. Thu 
universal under this view must have real existence, though not in 
the Platonic sense. 'I’hey make up tlie contents of the particulars 
and their relations; rather the particulars are the relations which 
constitute them. In the Bealism of the Bussell’s type we lind a 
half-way admission of the Bradleian position here. The iiarticulars 
as such are nut denied their reality, hut the relations obtaining 
in them are regarded as imiversals to which they wtadd give a 
‘ subsistence,’ why not existence they know themselves hotter. 
There is, of course, nothing in the name. Vet it is the name which 
appears to have inllueiiced their thought. 'I'he particular can he 
analysed out, it is thought, into elements that can be named by 
general terms alone ; and so the Bradleian would run to the con- 
clusion that there imi.st be imiversals,. correspiuiding to the names, 
which make up the particular. The same glamour of the name 
appears also to have inllueticed the thought of the Bussidlians, so 
far as their half-way sohilioii is conc( rni;d. But if the name, as 
general, be what determines their position, why should they stand 
half-way and not go up further in the thought they thus 
partially adopt? If the universals are reals in existence, they 
might as well make up the particulars themselves. No, they could 
not possibly do so form the standpoint of their favourite phn’alism 
which would be jeopardised by the admission. 

. It is not my iiurjiose here to give a history of the develop- 
ment of thought on the problem in our countries. Still it would 
not be quite out of place, I think, to make a bare reference here 
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to the attitndos .'ulopted in Indian thoiighi on tho problem. The 
source of tlie problcin may in a way l;e ti'acud to the Lpauisadic 
thouglit which forms the background of Indian speculations. But 
it is found tliere only in its germinal fojaii from which it is not 
jxtssible to dcteriniuo exactly what dclinitc positions were adopted 
towards the problem. 'I’lic prol)lcm is given a prominent place in 
the Myaya-Vai.sesika lliouglit on the one hand and in the Jaina- 
Buddha systems oji tho other, and between them we find that all 
the three dilTerenl positions of the Scholastic period are represented 
more or less. It is ditlicult no doid)t to determine what. exactly 
the position of Kanada was from his .siitras, w hether it wa.s realism 
or concejiliialism. lint later \ ai^esika, with which is incorporated 
the i^aiya.\ika |)osilion, is distinctly realistic, even of the Platonic 
l.y|K’. True eoiice[iliialism may be said to be represented by 
dainisni, iind tho liii<ldhistic ]H)sition on the subject, as presented 
by later writers, is distinctly nominalisiie. In Sankhya-yoga and 
N'edanta the pniblein dois not appear to l.;e handled as a special 
subject of their speculations, except in a h\-way, from which it 
becomes dijiicull to make out what their real position was. 
Sankara no doubt touches at places on the subject, but more 
negatively than positively to eriticise the Naiyayika position, 
from which what his real attitude was cannot be delinilcly ascer- 
tained. The .Mimaiiisakas aj)pear to adopt uncritically the 
^■aiyayika position in this as in other respects. They do not 
appear to have any special solution to oiler on the subject. 

Now in view of tlie present-day controversies on the subject 
in the West, a fresh approach h) the problem is fell to be necessary. 
This approach must, again, be' from the p.sychological .side, as it 
was in the beginning of modern empirici.sm. The (pieslion now' is 
what is the nature of the universal «.■? a mcutol jart. From an 
examination of its nature, as ai)prehended by the mind, it may be 
easier to determine also what must be the source of its knowledge. 
When we use a general name wdth some siguifieanee, there hangs 
round the name something in the mind, whieh Ihd psychologist 
of the. day would call its some of meaning. Now tliis sense of 
meaning appears, on closer inspection,, to be something sensuous 
in character. But it ia so vague and varying in its nature ttat 
it often beooines. diihcult to apprehend definitely this wnsuout 
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diaraotpr. ll is so in ciiifCs wlsore tlie uTiiversal is of the most 
fllrttiMct kiid. Ijii( thciv are diHortiit.df'giecs of fineness in the 
jsenbe eoiTi-:j;{)!Klln;^ to cliiiVient levels of alistrnction. It is for 
this rea^o^ larJiMos that inaiiv psycIioJof^ists make a distinction 
between- iinafflnaiiLH anil coiKeiilion.' 1 do not say fliat the 
nniversal as an object of kiiowlctlge is what is called a generic 
imago. For even w hen Ihero is in onr mind a generic image of 
an individual ^-nsihlc object or of a class of such objects, there is 
still hanging round the image a shadowy something, a ‘ halo ’ 
in tlie language of William flames, which makes the meaning of 
the iBsage. t'a!l this In- the term conception, hut it does not 
nppear to lie juirely of the mitiire of an intellectual notion. The, 
sensuous ehnnic-ter of the meaning remains there, howover 
shadowy it may he. Tliglilly have the psychologists, therefore, 
called this mental fact a .vc/i.s'c. Now if it really he sensuous in 
its nature, ns it apj)ears to he, the sourec df the knowledge must 
be supiHised to hi' the usual gateways of sense. Ts it so? It would 
be dillieult no doubt to refer to any particular sense for its origin, 
e.xctpt in special cases where its definite sensuous nature is 
apparent. But the fact is that it does not owe its origin to aiiy 
particular sense. It is often the combined result of the influences 
of different senses. It may be supposed to be a special and imiipic 
product of them. In this sense, the concqition of a universal 
may be said to be rather formed for the mind than by the mind. 

But if the. sense, whether one or many it does not nriatter, be 
its real source, tlicn tlie universal as a mental product must be 
of the nature of the particular, hoi- our senses give us the parti- 
culars alone. Kven Mr. Bradley wuyld admit this. Here is an 
anomaly to be solved. It was for this anomaly perhaps lljat the 
advocates of the true uni'.orsal as an object of knowledge were led 
to suppose the existence of a f uj)erscn.suous faculty for its appre- 
henslon or origin and called it by a different name — nous or reason. 
But this admission would hai-dly solve the difficulty. In the first 
place, the existence of such a special organ for the knowledge 
jjaay be doubted, as it has been actually doubted by many thinkers^ 
The Realists, for ijistance, w ho would’Tidmit the universal as a 
relation ' subsisting ’ between particulars, do not appear to have 
felt the uecoaaity oif this adyusBiooL. The lefisf which gives the 
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;particular is credited with the higher jK)wcr for the universal as 
well. Besides tlie admission of a special intellectual faculty fori 
the purpose w'ould hardly do justice to the sensuous character of 
the object. The Eealists are rather nearer the truth in their view 
of the source of the knowledge. This view would at least allow; 
the sensuous character of the universal to stand imatTected.; But 
the difficulty with them, as with the Idealists lies in giving tho 
universal a real existence, or subsistence as tlie case may bC;, in 
.the realm of sense. Is there really any universal outside the 
mind existing among the concrete objects of experience? It 
would be very hard to say so. For the objects, as we apprehend 
them, are really particular in their nature. Let us taTtc an example 
of white things. It would be contended by a Bradleian that to call 
them ail white means that the univci'Ral white, is a constituent of 
each of them. But where is this universal white excqjt is the 
name? For the whiteness of each of the white things is unique 
and different. There may be different shades of whiteness and not 
one delinite whiteness presemt in them all. In this sense then the 
whiteness of an individual piece of white paper is not only different 
from the whiteness of a white wall but also different in different 
pieces of the same sheet of paper. No one would dispute that, 
when we know that an arti.st would l)e using different shades of 
the white paint to present in his picture different white objects all 
regarded as of the sam«^ colour. The differences may be so line 
that we fail to apprehend them. But none the less tin* diffeix-nces 
fire there. This mudi even Mr, Bradley himself has admitted. 
It would 1)0 said la-rliaps that they are still tlie different shades of 
white underlying which there is something- -the uniccrsal white. 
But where is tluit universal white? Have 1 experienced it as a 
speciiil object of knowledge anywdiere? limnorously but rightly 
lifts (he Buddhist logieiaii Pandit Asoka says on the subject: 
” There are live lingers ou the palm of a hand that giro distinctly 
[HTeeived. 'rhe sixth the universal finger is never perceived 
among Iheni. He who sees the sixth there, sees certainly a horn 
on Ills head.”. Tlfcro is no such thing as the universal as such 
existing anywdiere, the general names but stand for a scries of 
similar.partictilara wliicb. alone are signified in a shadowy manner 
by the general jiamc applied to them, as Mr. Sigwart has well 
16 
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put it in his Logic. It may be argued perhaps that I am assuming 
here the very tiling whose existence lam denying as similarity 
implies possession of identical elements by xibjects similar. In 
reply I can only say that they do^not. There can be similarity as 
felt by us without any. identity. The ifniversai has thus no place 
in the world of existence. If it exists anywhere it must be in the 
mind. This is also virtually admitted by Mr. Bradley. 

John Locke emphatically stands for the view that the universal 
is a mental product. But at the same time his position was not 
free from error of another kind. In the account he gives of the 
formation of a general concept by comparison of particulars, he 
tacitly assumes the existence of identical qualities in the parti- 
culars under a class, the concept being regarded as a citation of 
the mind out of the ideas of their common qualities. This account 
is psychologically a fanciful one, though it is found to be still 
uncritically adopted by some psychologists of the day. Berkeley 
attacked the whole procedure of his predecessor, and his own 
account of the nature and use of the universal comes nearer the 
tmth. The universal is, according to him, but a sense of 
meaning, particular in (rharacter as an idea, but having a general 
signification and application. The representative character of the 
uleA iis thus clearly indicated by him. But he too was not quite 
consistent by admitting, in his subsequent writings specially a 
distinction between an idea and a notion, meaning by the kitcr 
something purely of an intellectual character. The true and con- 
sistent position on the matter appears in his worthy sucee>«or 
David Hume. The sense of meaning which goes with a gene ral 
name is shewn by him to be a peculiar mental product due to the 
mingling of various impressions and ideas, all particular in them- 
selves. It is an impression still, but of « uni(|uc nature, generating 
a propensity in tlie mind. As for its real existence in things, that 
is a fiction. , 

May be Hume is rigbl beif. But then how does this meijtal 
product ari.se^ It is diflicult lo exjilain iJie whole '.process of its 
production adequhtely. l-’o^it is not always a conscious process, 
so that wo might analyse it. It has been stated above that the 
universal is more often made for us than hy us. The experience, 
of particular objects similar in nature generates somehow a sense 
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of moaning ooriosi’omling to the general name covering tlie parti- 
oiilars. It iti ii Koiuio-.vy pruduct, but still representative of the 
particulars regarded as a class. It is aif abstract in tins sense. 
And tlie abstract grows finer and finer as the sphere of the parti- 
culars represented becomes larger and larger. The abstract as thus 
i-cprescntative becomes applicable to them. It. is through such 
abstract, again, that intellectual operations of a higher kind are 
curried on. The results of such operations become applicable to 
the particulars because they are representative in character. Here 
we find some explanation of the bearing our abstract thought has 
on practice. It is through this representative touch with the 
particulars that there arises the ^possibility of a theory being verified 
in the world of experience. 

The question may arise now that, if the particulars alone are 
the real and the only real, why should there be any need of the 
universal at all? This question has in a sense no reason to arise. 
Because this is the human way of gaining, utilising and enlarging 
knowledge. There can possibly be beings different in their mental 
constitution from ours who would perhaps have no need of the 
universal. The omniscience we ascribe to God needs no mediation 
of the universal for his knowledge. His knowledge is regarded as 
immediate, extending to ail the particulars of the universe. Our 
lot is different, for we know only a few things immediately ; the 
larger part of our knowledge is necessarily mediate. This is an 
unavoidable imperfection in us, perhaps a sign of our finitude. 
But still why should our mind need the universal at all, so abstract 
in its nature. The only reply would be that this a necessity 
with us. Abstraction and its result the universal are the instru- 
ments which we in our imperfect condition have to use. It may 
be this inqperfection has its root in the bodily self — whose preserva- 
tion and maintenance in the midst of the comple.T surroundings 
needs the adoption of some simple means. In the selection of 
means again we naturally economise our labour as much as is 
consistent with our safety. Uur intellectual instruments of 
abstraction and generalisation secure this economy. They 
needed for vital purjposes of life. The universals, as explsiaed 
above, have thus a biological basis, and as such they are the fifflst 
liy way of knowledge both individually and racially. The cbildreo 
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SnS primitive men, as is well-known, work with such abstracts 
‘—the universalSi The older view stood for the univereal as the 
ideal, the newer should stand fw the particular in its place. The 
jane, is a sign pf our. imperfection, the other of perfection.. 
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PRJ5STDENTIAL ADDRESS 


IJY 

.V. SUBRAIIMANVA TvKR, MvSORK I’NIVKBSITY ‘ 

Ijadirs and (1kntlt3mi;n, 

Ri‘foro \V(' |)n)m‘il to llio main iloni of to-day's Inisiiiess, tlie 
reading of papers and their discussion, may I with your permission 
make a few prcdiminary ohsiu valions of a character on the 

latest work done in the lield of Indian thought and on the criti- 
cisms made thereon. Excellent histories of philosopity have l)ecn 
written, to which siu-h highly appreciative references were made 
yesterday, and critical >tudies of individual systems, topics, or 
authors havt; also heen p)d)lishe(l. The most notable event, how’- 
ever, is the venture to hrii;;' out an cncycloiXMlia of Indian Philo- 
sophy, some of the splendid volumes of which have already ap- 
peared. Rut this is neither the jdace nor the occasion for re- 
viewing them. Siilhcc* it to say that the work done so far has 
yiehled results of immense value. There is. however, a point in 
■I'cspect of the criticisms en them, which I think deserves our 
consideration. 'I’he ■.■ •t 'u v em|iii;i-.i-< ihat has been laid on 
language, the dn-.ss that tlionghi wears, than on thought itself 
has, to .some extent, as it aoju ars to na^ al.so. diverted the cotir.se 
of emjuiry from the main objective of i>hilosophic studies, name- 
ly, the rational pursuit of I'ltitnate Truth. Though the work 
turned out is of very great interest to the historian, to the theolo 
gian and to the man of pure letters, yet the student of philo.sopby 
leels somewhat disajipointed. Competimt critics have held in 
r••s|)ectof these labours that we in India still lind delight in turning 
out the kind of work that our ancestors turned out during what 
inay be characterised as the most stagnant period of the history of 
our speculative thought. For the past at least seven hundred 
years after the six Darsauas or systems were formulated, we have 
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been employing our best talents not in giving . to the world a 
seventh or an eighth Dar^ana but in interpreting and re-inter- 
lireting the* words ’ of our forefathers, including the ' words ’ of 
the ancient Srutis and building up a Vcdantic or a logical technique 
cliiolly suited foi- purposes of discussion appropriate to each 
school oC’Word^intcrprctation, which generally goes by the name of 
Indian philosophy at present. We have been lost, they say, m ad- 
miration for the skill that we have developed in squeexing the texts 
of antiquity and in pursuing .a kind of argumentation which is 
Jicld in ])(n'|)etual bondage to .scriptures and which is becoming the 
despair of impartial thinkeis outside the Vcdantic world. This 
continuance of the enslaveinent of our mind to ‘ words ’ and the 
•charms of their authority has, as the critics .say, made it wdl- 
nigh impossible for us -to realise what is meant by freedom of 
thought, the very soul of philosophy. As interpreters of scriptures 
we have elaborated distijiguishcd schools of theology or mystic, 
religion, which has no doubt roused the curiosity of many a 
western theologian or mystic. But turning to philosophy proper, 
some of our most recent critics a.sk : What are the special addi- 
tionq or the distinctive contributions of value which India alone 
has made to the world's ralional jiursuit of ^rruth? Our a<!tivi- 
ties till now have bi'cn only such as to show that we also have 
achieved what Ihinlo'rs in oiIk.'i- jiarls of the world have. But the 
question is ; What liitv(> we attained to which others hav'* not, 
in the world of j)urc philo.-iopliy’.* 'I'liere is much to admire in 
India as in many other countrie.^. But what is there to learn 
from her which we cannot gel elsewhere? 

It will perhaps ho said that in tlu; light of the work done by 
■‘vcll-knowii western oriental scholars, more examinations and 
estimates are la’ing nunic now than were possible at any time in 
the past. But here we imNt <listingiiish between the western 
scholar and the western pfiilosopher, thougli the two may he 
oecasionally eomhined in one. To the sehoiar the stiuly of x-.ords 
IS certainly of greater conseqiieiiee. And lie naturally studies 
words in all tlieir hearings. And Ins love of originality sometimes 
.sets liim in opposition to what wi* call the traililional interpreta- 
tion. In following such a scholar wc sometimes lose ourselves in 
the maxc of ‘ words,’ the cue, namely, the importance which the 
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pliilosopliw aWticlit'-; 1 • wliiL-i'c-o i- iia! used, 

being often missed. 

Let luc lefer tit tliree or four instaiu i.-s tynilnstime what f say. 
1 shiill citiilinc rnyseli' to siieli eases as !:a*i' Lve've;: lii ' ii:!:’:’iniatur 
of some of the best a.-thiy itie;; in c ' Vi. ,i' i. 

It has been declared -(,1.) that (JaiidaiiiiiK was n Jhiddhist or 
tliat ho was more Lu.iilhislic than \ e itie m-iiiif la'.diiok, or 
that he at least drew .his ir.,j>ira'.ii)n i'r;a:i llio taaciiin;;.-; of Jhid- 
»lliists;i*2) tliat yiinkara, though he appeared to lienoimee Buddhism, 
was liimsolf a Buddhist in Ins convictions; oB that Sankara, the 
author of the commentary on (iaudapada, is different from Sankara, 
the commentator on liadarayana; (1) thal Sankara believed in the 
reality, though of a lower degree or kind, of the exterJiaT world 
and (5) that some of the Buddlii. ;:; hila vcl in a i ritimate 


ICxistenl Kntily which tliey called Sfinya, Argnments drawn 
from the study of ‘ words ' do, no do'obt, lend support to t^ :■ above 
inferene(!S, though others draw inferiMici s oL h tii' erent kind 
based on literary, historical or lingiiislie grounds. But, that 
concerns primarily the Oriental Congn -■ ; our business here is 
with jdiilosophic evalualion of tlie data that t! e s holars give us. 
>iow (jaudapadii's thought, as a system, as a consistent whole, is 
altogether inexpliciihle on any Ibiddhi- i" basis, w!>ereas it is 
possible to see yoimdness in it, only in the ligiit of the Vedautic 
Advaila. Neither does mere agreei:.e:i; in soti;.! eoomion ideas 
prove that one has borrowed from anoti.er. .'.e.r does it follow 
that heeansi* men in ilie siiiue philo'-ophie atmospiiere agree up to 
it certain stage ihitt llieir gotiL are not diiiereiit. These point.s 
have been iliseiissed by (iaiida|)ridn tnul ^ankiira ihomsi'lves. The 
former most elciirly inilic.ites in tlio hist ehajder of the Karika 
whitl liis jMisilion is tts distinguished Irom that i>i the Buddhist. 
Again, tlie Nirgnna Brahman of Aankara in wliieh there is no 
Al.aya, or which has no relalion to Alfiya, eaiinol ho, rationally or 
philosophicnlljf derived from Sankara s Sutra I’liashya alone. 
To do so, the Sfltra Biiasya has to iai! hae't u]ion tsniti or \oga 
Samadhi. i.c., mystic trance, which, though of very great spiri- 
tual value, is not of much eonseqnonct* in tlte world ol rational 
enquiry. For, how do we know tl^ what the i^riitis say, or 
whiit the Yogi or the iivstic expcrii^os is truth and the highqsl 
10 ' , 
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truth? As Sankara hiiuseir points out and AnaiuSagiri ('xplains, 
the Sutra Bh.asya takes the student of i>hilos()])hy only up to a 
certain stage after wliich it is Sankara's coninicntary on (iauda- 
pfida’s Karika that is the Advaitin's guide to Ultimate Truth. In 
other words, Sutra Bhasya and Karika Bliasya form an indi- 
visible whole or unity. And though enquiry based on ‘ words ’ 
may lead one to the inferenee that Sankara, the commentator on 
Badarayana's Sutras is dilTerent from Sankara, the commentator 
bn Gaudapada’s Kiirikri, making the former Sankara a kind of 
idealist and the latter a type of realist, yet a study of Sankara’s 
thought, as a syslemalic whole, points to the utter futility of the 
attempts made? to piwe that the two commentators are different 
persons. 

Similarly, if tlic word ‘ Reality ’ is understood in Sankara's 
sense, the least trace of reality, of whatever degree or kind, fouiul 
in the objective world or in anything creati'd by Brahman iiiaki’s 
it impossible to establish, as a philosophical truth Sankara's 
eternal and absolute non-duality of Brahman, that is, that nothing 
but pure Brahman exists at all times. Our modern authors, relying 
uj)on the strength of their knowledge of words or language, some- 
times see that they have to face an irreconcilahle situation in 
having to explain the existence of Maya and of a Mithya Prapaficha 
(illusory world) to tide over which they clutch at Mysticism nr 
Yoga and seek to justify Sankara’s position. This feat only 
piwlaims the more loudly to the world that such Vedanta, wlial- 
ever he its merits in the mystic world, leads hut to a blind alhw in 
philosophy. That it lias little value as a path l(>ading to Ultimato 
Reality on rational grounds is most trenchantly put by i,iird 
Ronaldshay and others of his scIkk)! 

Turning to the Buddhist, l(>t alone his niyslic experiences for 
a W'hile. How has he provisl, as a philosophic encjuirer, the exis- 
tence of any Ultimate Jh’ality? That f|U(‘stion docs not a]>near 
to have been answered by the Oriental scholar. 

The excess to which this’ infatuation for ‘ words,’ which 
relegates substance or content to the hack-ground, is carried, is 
best illustrated by translations like ‘ The Touch of Untouch ’ used 
in some interpretations, the attempt to understand which cxi>rcs- 
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^ion lias Inifllcd sonic of thc.licst stndcnts of philosophy in my part 
of India. 

1 shall not waste yonr precious time by references to any of 
the many articles which arc based upon sentimental or poetic 
fantasies which have a most powerful fascination for mystics, but 
which do not confoim to the rccpiirements of rational truth, though 
they wear the mask of philosophy. 

Let it not he understood that 1 di;precate the study of ‘ words ’• 
01 that I under-estimate the im)H)rtancc of ‘ Language ’ as a 
vehicle of thought. ;\nd no scholar studies words apart from their 
meaning, lint here I only appeal to those whose aim is pliiloao- 
jiliic truth, to shift the emphasis from language to thought — not 
thought in sections isolated from each other, which every scholar, 
nay cvcrymic, dtu's and which may really suiiice for other than 
piiiiosophic purposes —but thought as a consi.stent irlioh' and in 
its hearings upon Inilh. (laiidapada and t5ankara state their 
view in ri'gard to jdiilo-sojihie interpretation in Karika II — 30. 
I’irst, truth indicating the underlying unity of thought must be 
got at and then sliould llie attempt be made to interpret so as to be 
ill liarmoiiy with such triitli. 

So far as my limited knowledge goes, Oandaprida appears 
to liav(' been the first Vedanliii of historical times to have seriously 
'•oiisidered the most siguilicanl tact that i very school of philosophy, 
nay everyone, who has a philosophy of any kind, holds tliat his 
own view is ultimately true or nearest to the l ltimate Truth, 
though he sees that others are ef|ually strong in their conviction 
that theirs is the highest truth. For centuries have the thcolu- 
'jiral Vedantins fought, each claiming to |H)ssess the key to truth’. 
So have theologians done all the world over. Hut it is not clear 
whether it has occurred to them to ask first what truth i.s so 
that they may afterwards tost the truth of their own heliels and of 
their own interpretations of the scriptures. 

It is being recognisi'd more and more in modern philosophy 
iliat the first (piestion of importaneo that one has to find an 
iuiKwer for is, “ wliat is the meaning and nature of Truth and of 
I’itiinate 'rruth ” so that we could exjdain the whole of life. As 
file ancient Indian thinkers hold, I Itimate Truth is that which 
'’xiilains all that exists; it is that which gives us a |)oiul of 
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view from wliich iu»t only religious life but also sc.ieutilic pur- 
f uits or ratber ill! j)li('iioii!(>iia, sofial, moral, mi'iUal, physical and 
others, get a conmictil explanation. How to got at an Ultimate 
Truth of this hind was tiic prt)hlom that Claiidapada and i^ankara 
over a tliousaiul years ago s('t before themselves, so that such 
trutli may b(! a giiidanoe to men in this world, lii fact tliis- 
part of their thou-rlu appears to me to he tiieir greatest contribu- 
tion to pliilosopliv at!.! 10 philosophical interpretation. 

Now, have our nuxlein investigators applied such a truth- 
test to the sy.stcms intciijretcd or examined by them, or have they 
merely taken words or {ttissages here and there and interpreted 
them indepenik'iiiiy of ii ? *\s you all koow tlio nuiin thread that 
appears to run hi a!! (!i'\ioiis ways through the entire history of 
Indian thought, including the atheistic, the agnostic aiid (he 
nihilistic schools, is the thread of the evolution of the concept of 
Truth. And :■ ivc v.i* not remained far too long in the leading 
strings of ‘ word-iMleipreicrs,' imabh? to assert our right to pur- 
sue Triilli independently, in spile of the philosophic sciirehlight 
that thinkers like (.'audiip;i(l;i and others Indori* (litan placed it) our 
hands centuries a. .i’.' !l is not meant to ai-giie here that the 
authority of the Sruli or the im]K)rtance of interpreting its words 
is of no value. iic\ stave a purpose of their own and that a no 
mean purpo.se. Hut tJiey ciin have no pl.-tce in phil(; ()phy, tliougli 
such iiiterj)i‘eters nttiy !:e lanked iimo <■ the forcicosi iu the worh* 
ol scholars, in th(.‘ absence of itidepe di iit jind previous riitional 
enquiry into (lie nuaining of Truth. .Viul to what e.xteiit our 
iiiodcrn iiilcrpn lalions li;ro Itilleil in his respect, lo ihat exleri, 
1 believe our critics to i.v in liie right. 

I.iidios and (Itiulonien, I ant awjiic that we may not all ho 
able to see eye to eye w ith one aiiollitT in respect of what I have 
said. ^ et I jtresume that we ;ije all agreed on the one ))oint that 
our aim must he such lhat r.he net rc.snlt of our aeliviiies .should 
show, by drawiug n elciir line ludween the work of the scholar iind 
that of the philosopher, whether India, [aist and present, could 
make any addition of value to the world’s slock of philosophical 
know'Iedge, ?.c., knowledge based np on a rational study of Truth 
and Ultimate Truth. 
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NaMMKAM'A liiJAIlMA, KuiSnSAtiAl! Coi.LKdK 

Tli(\ doctrine oi iiifiya, Uie (‘(“iitriil and tlic most im])oi'tnut 
theme of the Advaila philosophy of l^aiikara, has been niisunder- 
slood iuid sinterpn'ie<l in the Wes!, e'.nl very olten been 
unjustly criticised by western thinkers. Tlie mayfi-vada, it 
is true, is rc.iiiy a t i b i'.; o!', lo mderstund, and it 
is no wonder tliat it should present, (iil'li dties to all serious 
students ol philosophy. In this country also the adhvasa- 
bhasya of fiankara and he mavn-vada (’xpoiinded in it, 
are rc^farded as the i osi dibiciili (d' all pliilo.sojihical treatises. 
Ibit that even einiiieni western thinlo'rs should, without giving 
such an importaiil piiilosopiiical diH-iriiu* serious rellection which 
it nndouhtedly dt vrves, dispense with it as a ))hilosophical trille, 
is really rcgretlaiiic. 

'I'he doctrine oi' ma_\a, as e\|K»unded by Sankara, can hardly 
be traced to the I'panisads, and all such attempts are bound to be 
more or less futile, 'j'he occasional references to such passages as 

Twf?? ' etc. tSvctasvatara), fail to 

give any idea of llu' doctrine of nia_\a as e.xplained by i5ankara. The 
Kiirika of (iaudapiida, the gift of Sankara's raramaguru to 
Sankara, conta''’s the germs of almost ail the as]H'cts of Sankara’s 
|)hiloso})hy, and tr.e doctrine (d' maya also can undeniably, 1 believe, 
be traceti to th . iinaliiable work. Sankara's indebtedness to the 
Karika of (iaudaj'ad-i can hardly be exaggerated. Even the 
highest iisjMtct of the d(K’trine of maya, the ujtHii-nltlii which denies 
the iispcct of creation altogether, is explained in the Karika. 

The doctrine of tiiiiya is understood very often by western 
thinkers to !)e ; ai‘.! . c i » deny t!:e rc.iiiiy of the universe and to 

explain the same as mcri ty an illusion. .Rut this is not the truth. 

* [ Imvo mn(t I'ml'. K. nii!iiiiii'li.nrvvii's iwiwr boarinj.' Uio aamo titlf as! tliis. in 
llip l'r(icoc(iiji;i'.s i»f lii - Indian (V.nj;ros'{, iilUT lliis papor was si’iil to 

llir Srm*tary of iIu* Imliari I’lulowipliiml ('i>n‘»ross. It lias ^ivni ino f[roat 
find that the views adopted horo haw a {ieiicrnl agrrcmeiU with the interprotaiions put 
by such an euiiucul scholar us BLaiiucharyya. 
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'riic (liictrinc til iiiiiyfi is iui alti'iiipt iu)t to explaiti away the uni- 
verse, nor to deny it altogether, liit rather to explain the reality of 
the universe, to a' ll>e naliire of reality that it possesses and can 
jHissess. It is at! ..ueiiipi to exphiin how the linite universe can come 
out of the Ah' i ii.ie and the Infinite. The dillieulty of explaining the 
fact 01 (Teais;!) U Ihi' gieaicsi diiiiciiUy wldch the philosophical 
niind eneounlt' s in eoinve of e xplaining the mysteries of tlic uni- 
verse. The [i' ill- iiphy of aimost ail ft iinirie.: has more or less 
ignored the tiiiliculty of explaining how the finite could ever come 
out of the Iminile, and alnu.st all reli.-jous s\s(.(':ur have tacitly 
assumed the possiliilily oi communion and I'l ialion (and even in 
some cases idenfiiy) nith the Absolute of the liniie individual, 
without ever .-•erioiisiy stopping to think hov, this can !i:!].pcn, how 
the finite can ever reach the Infinite. The Iidinile, c.r Injjiolhrfii, 
IS something w- 'ch im iddiiion (,f linil. ; c!:i t .r ;.iild. The 
fine logical mind of Sankara could not ignore this siiprenu! and 
fundamental diiiicuiiy in the way of all ndigion, and also in t]ie 
Nvay of an ndvaila jdiilosophy. The age of the I’panisads was more 
or less the agi' of l'’ailli and Anthorily. and the na re ajipeal to 
Srulis stopped all argumentations, tind iienet* in India also the 
difficulty, the difficulty of connecting the linite with the Inlinite, 
could not show its face nncovcivd llicii. I'm the age oi ii^ankara, 
the age following the rise (»l' r.uddliism. was the age of Reason and 
Bankara had to win his case more hv logic *han hv an appeal (o 
authority. Mince it was impossihle for Sankara to avoid the; 
difficulty, ai.d he faced it boldly. Ti c iloctrine of rnaya is 
the logical answer h f?ankara oirercd to the difficulty. It 
was thus an cj i u : '.ii :il ami a logical ncci'ssii’. on I'le pari of 

t^ankara to formuiale the (ioctrine of irniya. 

The doctrine of maya viocs not nn an any dilTerent ontological 
position of fiankara Irom tlial held hy the rpaiiisads. The 
reality of Braliman, one williout a second, nndivided, pure, un- 
touched hy any sin, is aioiio un.held, and the reality of the wmld 
is described to be phenomenal and empirical. 

The deseriptions of inaya in various ways leading to altogether 
different views have created miicli confusion and been the source 
of infinite troubles to students of phiiosojdiy. Tliis eonfusicn can 
he avoided to a ery great e.\tcjit, 1 think, if we try to undcj’staiid 
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llio stage of 1 ‘oalisalion wliieli a parlieiilar description points to. 
The Upanisads, the source of the N edanta j)hilosopl»y, abound 
•with contradictory passages, irrelevant deserijHions, etc. Wc 
Jiavu not to seek for them and iind them out. Contradictory 
epithets are applied to the sanu; s»d)je(;t times withonf nmnl)er in 
1 ho very same sentence (c.f/., a%g!rf?T 

*T ?WT5T5^rT, etc.). 'I'licse are ail irrelev.int and 

illogical stsitements to the siqicrliciat student of the Vedanta and 
the I'panisads. ftnl these really eonlain the essence of the 
Ve«luuta and these are (lie devices \vhi<-h the Vediinta invents to 
describe the Indcserihalile, to explain Hie non-relational Absolute. 
The contradictions can always he rcconcihd and explained, if we 
regard them not as di i iipiions of llic Mime sla;;c of cxperienei*, 
but as detioling dilfeic nt slayes (d‘ realiMition of the .\hsolnlc. 
The Ah.solntc is the verv ;amc imeliain.vahh' Iteality that ever 
piTsisls, hilt oiir apprclifiNion o!' i!u' Mime reveals dilTenmlly in 
dj^reiit stages. \V(' l an in Hds w.iy notice three markedly 
unfewnt stages in the de.-( ription of mayil : — 

(1) Maya is regarded as the source of this universe. Tt is the 
ilnitising principle that brings in diHerenees and relations where 
no diH'erences and rc'latimis exist. It is the power or sakti that is 

it can do what caniiot he done. It is that 
which explains the Creation of this miiver.se, the rise of the Finite 
mil of iIh' Jnliniie. The variety and miiltiplieily of the universe 
can all he tiaeed io this sakti. in this sense, it does not difler 
from Herbert Spencer's ^'(lree. It is not only not unreal, in this 
sense, hut it is most real mneh as we have to derive 

from it the reality of all that we see and touch. It is the kiirana- 
vnMhn or the primal cause of all that exists inf^’^n and?W^ subtle 

and gross conditions. At this stage, the (piestion of reality or 
unreality of tliis universe does not at all come in, — only wo learn 
to trace the variety and mnitiiilieity ol gross and subtle things to 
their primal cause. 

(‘2) Maya is described as dnirrarhanlun, neither real nor un- 
real. It is not real, bocanse in the ultimate ex|H-rieueo of the reali- 
Ration of Brahman, not only the gross and the siihlle universes do 
disapiK'ar, but no trace of tlie primal cause even can be noticed. 
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'I’lio tfi'ci' of aU finitiitli' :in<i liiDititinn, Uic k*asl sif^ns of all variety 
i'od iniilii|)li(iw’, however tlihiled they may be, arc iKuind to dis- 
eopi'.ir, .. hei' wo are merged in and realise the One Infinite. But 
v.lten \u' miss Hint blessed niooil of realisalion, and so long as we 
rannot retain the memory of (hat blessed experience so that 
it alone always shines lu-fore us, we lall back nj)on the realm of 
<lnality and limitation, and then mayil ns the priinnl cause of all 
that shines is regarded as real. This amrcachnnlijalm is more a 
logical category than a stage of realisation.* r,ogically we can 
neither deny it nor afiirm it. If jtn eiiis il. i lf hut it is not. It 
is like the day-dream the reality of which is denied even when it 
js presented. We cannojfe say whether it is or is Jiot. Maya is 
f*tai ‘'I’ eternally legated in Brahman. It lUTsents itself 

through its elTects, l)ut it is alr»a(ly eternally negated in Brahman. 

(iJ) Maya is tiiccha altogether unreal. This is known 

as the njillnriida, the theory holding that there has never been the 
creation of this universe. Where the Infinite alone shines, there 
is no room for the finite to appear. At lliis stage {i.r., the highest 
stage of revelation) it is seen that the linile never was, and there 
can never be any finite. All linitude and limitation, with their 
sources, disappear altogether, never to appear again. 

So Sankara declares that (here is no reaching of the Infinite 
by the finite, but the Infinite alone is, and all finite beings are 
really the One Infinite, only apjiearing dilTerent through an inexpli- 
cable riddle not further definable. 

Through the doctrine of maya, t^ankara gives us the concej)- 
tion of an Absolute, which is really transcendent, which is not 
merely a relational Absolute like the Absoluie of llcgd. The 
highest stage of intuitional realisation, s{),nring far above the 
intellectual reaches of the discursive understanding and llie rela- 
tional reason, reveals an Ab.-oliite that ir; really one without a 
second. Such an Absoluie is really pure .lud frei* from all rela- 
tions, because it is muyiiltt'J. above all tiiiitising relations. 
AVithout the intervention of niayri, the Absolute is laiund to be 
related to the universe in some way or other, and hence Ijccornes 
a. relational, if not also a relative, Absolute. 


Cf. i’aScailaRl, Cli, VI, Slokas 12S, 120 aij.l 130. 



A COMPARATIVE STET) of' THT^T>sDl AN 
DOCTRINE OF NON-SOUL 

From titr Jaijia Stanupoist 


Hi' 

HaRISATYA BhaTTACHAUYYA, IIOWRAIT. 

“ Ajlni " or Niin-Sonl is tlie {froup of substances to which 
ilic soul rcijiaiiis utiiichcil in its stab* of bondage. The substantial 
l•I<‘nu'nt of wlial is ordinarily (•ailed (lu* ^b lerinl ruiv('rsc,--so 
alien and foivi|;n to the pure nature of the Sc"!. — is the Ajh'i. 
Tlic attaehiueui to .'l/tra is the Jlra’x Roiidap* H'ltiinH./n .-•rul 
freedom from it is the state of the Soul's Eiiianeipation (.l/oA’srtb 
In the Jdim philosophy, tint Non-Soul is a, rc'ality; in other words, 
the ,l;7rrt is as n'al a substance, as the •lli'it ilM'lf. 'J'he worldly 
existeiK'e of a -llrd and its tran''jni.':raiory eontinuanee are due to 
the -/7r(/ l)einft allied with ihi.. lore' ii «uh-tnuce, the Mira. 

The /iufW/i/sf.s of the nihilistic school {.snuinh iiiliuy) deny the 
real existence not only of the Soul but of any substanc<' whatsoever. 
'I’hey do luH admit the reality of .lyirw or the Non-Soul. Their 
ar^iimeJits are preserved in some of the mediaeval t(*xts which are 
as follows : — 


Are we to suppose that the atoms comprising a thing have 
contact or ‘ iyuiH-ijoija ' with each (»ther? hat then, is contact? 


Is it identical in essence w'ilh the atoms? 


This is ira- 


poKsibh* as then* can be lu' such atom as i*ontact. Or, is contact 
a dilTerent phenomenon from the atom? This being sup^xised, 
wo jtsk, — Is it altogetiu'r dilTerent or dilloreiit only in some 
respects? To say that contact is dilTerent from the atoms in some 
i’es|x'ct involves a contradidion. If, however, contaet is al- 
iogether different from the atoms, the (luestiou is, —Docs it really, 
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subsist between tlic atoms? If it realJy subsists, does it subsist 
by means of contact? Tliis is impossible as contact l)eing itself 
an attribute cannot liavc itself as its attribute. Tlicn again it 
may be asked, “ Has tljo gross substance parts or not?” Obviously 
it has parts. Has it only one part or more than t)ne? Ad- 
mittedly, a gross thing has nioiT than one parts. Are these parts 
dilferent from one another? In that case, you cannot talk of one 
gross thing. Nor can you say that the parts are not different from 
one another; for, it is apparent in our perception that a gross thing 
has various parts. 

The Buddhists accordingly contend that there cannot be any 
Non-Soul. 

To the position of nihilism, the Jninfls object in this way. 
First of all, they point out that it is not an absolute rule that a 
gross substance must always be the product of atoms. I’hreads 
which are gross, produce gross cloth. Soul and Space, on the other 
hand, arc substances which arc not the effects of material atoms. 
Where, however, an object is the product of atoms, it is to be 
noted that it is produced by an activity, dependent on proper time 
and other conditions. The relationship that subsists between the 
producing atoms in such a case is that of a contact. The rela- 
tionship of contact is to Imj understood to bo separate? (different) 
from the atoms in some respect. There is no contradiction in 
such a position. A phenomenon in its one. and the same aspect 
cannot be both identical with and separate from utinth(;r. But it 
may be different from the other in its mcale, yet identical uiili it 
in substance. Then again the fact that one atom joins vith 
another ncKsd not prove, that an atom has parts. For the matter 
of this, it is suflieient if we siippost; a pow«'r or capacity in tlic 
atoms to join with one another. As regards the (piestion wliether 
a gross thing has various parts, the Jaina theory is that they 
are so, not absolutclij, but only in some respects. 'Phis would 
remove all the difficulties. 

The Vedantins arc opposed to the absolute nihilism of the 
Buddhists, inasmuch as they admit the reality of the Brahman , — 
the one and the non-dual Self— but agree ffiith them so far as their 
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denial of the Non-Soul is concerned. In support of their conten- 
tion that a thing external to the self is unreal, the Vedantins often 
urge that its nature is inexpressible. It may he pointed out, how- 
ever, that as a matter of fact, wc have; words for signifying all 
things we meet with in our exiH'i’ience. Words arc caused either 
by our knowledge or by the ol)j(?cts known. It cannot be denied 
that wc have the knowledge of objects; so that if knowledge bo 
the cause of words, wo cannot say tliat ol)jects arc inexpressible. 
Nor can it he coiUended that there are no real objects to cause the 
words. For, if tlu're he no objects, how do you account for our 
knowledge of them? The Vedunlins point out that things apiiear 
to be both existent and non-existent; the Jaimn urge that you can- 
not call things unn.<al on this acrcounl. It is also contended by 
I he Vnlanla philosophers that things have no real nature. It may 
be pointed out in reply that to prahiaksu or our direct apprehen- 
sion, things do ap|)ear as real. Amimriua or inhu’ence also shows 
that the o.vternal things have reality; for, if these be not real, the 
Soul also may be said to have no proof of its reality. The Vedan- 
lins sometimes put forward tlu^ argumcjit that the sa-call(*d external 
things arc not varied inasmuch as they are identical in nature 
with the Ijrnliiiutu, the only Ib'al of reals, the one, self-same, 
idtimate llealily. The .Jniiiitx point out that there is no reason 
V, by we should a<-ccpt this extremely jnonistic position and identify 
all till* varied things of the world with the Bmhnian. 
I'mhjnhm or direct jierception unmistakably shows that things 
are dilferent from one another. If it he said that things are 
essentially one and apjiear as varied ow ing to our aridj/ii or ignor- 
ance, the same line of argument may he urged against the 
Vi’dfintiH himself to sliow that things are essentially different from 
one another. 

'I’here is another class of philosophers with whom words arc 
the only reality. 

According to these thinkers the noumnud sound,— tiw i^uhda 
firuhnui as they call it — is the ultimate and the only reality. On 
the one hand, it is the catise of the vowels and the consonants ol 
our languages aiid conse(|uenlly the rfwhol'o or what cxpres.ses and 
signifies the ohjiTts oi our know’lcdgi*; on the other, it is the 
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rachya or the Objects, si^fiiil’K'd by sounds (M’ords). The philoso- 
})hcrs of tills school eoiitcml uccordin^ly that the Non-Soul consists 
of the noumcuul sound. 

The Jiiinas, on the contrarv, reject this theoi 7 and point out 
that words or sounds do not necessarily accompany all forms of 
our cognition. We have visual [wmreptions of blue, etc., which 
are not attended with words and auditory sensations of sounds, 
e.g., blue, etc., tvbicb are not attended with any corresiwnding 
.visual sen.sations; pcrci'piioii is |)o.ssible without sounds. 

Can we again identify objects with sounds? It is mani- 
fest to every one that objects are certainly more than the 
ordinary words or sounds which are used to express them. Here, 
however, the philosophers of the (Jrammatical school make a 
distinction among sounds. They say. — 

“ When air passi-s to tlie proper places (e.g., the throat, 
etc.) a man is enabled to utter a word: such a word is due to the 
operation of the vital principle (or, the air which is in the 
bosom) and is called the I’nihlinri word. The Madhiiuiiiit word is 
not dependent on the vital jirinciple or air hut consists in an 
internal rihrafinti, so to say. Lastly, there is the Silhsinu 
or siihlle sound which is eternal; it is sell-luminous; it has no 
distinctions within itself (.due to i-eniponent letters, etc.) and is 
indivisible; it is the ilevelaiion. 'I’lie rni\(*rse is permeated by 
such sound and lienee is the world said to consist in words." 

T1k> Ja'man point out that (lie nature o! .-m object and its pv;r- 
ception have notliiii.L> to do \\it!i liie lirst and the secoiul kinds of 
words. Till' alleged third kiiul of words is no real word or sound 
at all (which has letter.'-, (gr-., ;i- iis eoniponcnt parts), — inasmuch 
as It consi.sts in a n velalioii or :i direct vision of the Self or the 
(Jhject. Then again so far as the oiijecds of the worltl are con- 
cerned, docs the >^al)ilii-Hniliin,'t or the nounienal sound modify 
itself into each and ete y (.i)(eet or does it not? In the first case 
the sound becomes niany in mini', i ", wliieli is oppo.sed to liie 
theory of these grammatical i.l!ii:<.-.ophers themselves. In the 
second case, the variixlness of the objects, tlieir stales and mani- 
festations become inexjilicable. ^I.’he theory that the world cou- 
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sista of sound, being but a modification of it, is thus not niain- 
taiiuiblc. 

Thus it is tliat the Non-Soul cannot be said to be sound. 

Tile philosoplicrs of tlio Sdiikliijn school look upon the 
Prakrti or the PnuUinna as tlie jiriociole of the Non-Soul. The 
contention of the Sankhijii school is that an effect prior to its being 
explicit is existent (potentially) in the cause. Prom this giuieral 
truth, it follows that the Mnltat, the Ahainkdra, etc., which have 
the characteristics of being ( HVcts must have the Pradhdna as 
their cause in which they existeil in an implicit stale, before they 
became explicit a.s effects. 

The JaitKtN criticise the doctrine that tlu- Non-Soul is the 
Prnkrli, as it is (ronceivi'd by the Sankhtjd philosophers. The 
Maliat, (;tc., have been said to be identical in essence with the 
Prukrli. If so, how can we look upon the former as the effects 
('f the latter? Then a.gain it has also been said that the Mahat. 
etc., are dilferent from the' Pnuihrim in that the former arc the 
products while the latter is uncaused, etc. Ihit how can Mahal 
etc., which have been said to be essentially identical with the 
Prakrti be different from it as well? 'I’lie Sdiikhija thinkers 
look upon the Prakrti as eternal, if so. why dues it produce its 
evolutes, one after the oilier and not ail at once? There is another 
(lilliculty with regard to the Prakrti being the cause. When it 
I’.roiluces an effect, does it change? If it changes, then the 
immutable nature of the Prakrti is admittedly destroyed. If on 
the contrary, it does not change, then the Prakrti as the cause 
and its mode as the effect become co-existent. Thus the doctrine 
of the Pradhdna is not maintainable. The Sdiikhija doctrine that 
the effect is latent in the cause is also misleading. The arguments 
that are adduced in support, of this contention may bo turned 
against it as well. b'or. if tin? effect is already existent, von can- 
not talk of its being caused. Secondly, if a phenomenon is al- 
ready existent, we cannot sp»*ak of another phenoinenon as its 
lausc. Thirdly, in mdi'r that a particular phenomenon may come 
out of another given phenomenon, the lormer must he sup|Hised 
to be in some sense non-existent belore its emergence. Foiirililr, 
in order that you may speak of the capacity of phononicuon to pio- 
duco ajnother phenomenon, the latter must l>o non-existent before 
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its production; for, if it is already existent, how can anotlicr 
plieiioinenou he said to he capable of ]>roducing it? And lastly, 
the fact that we look upon a phenonicnoii as the cause of another, 
goes t(» show that the latter phenomenon is non-existent before it 
is ])roduced by the former as its effect. 

The phenomena of the world do not prove the unity and one- 
ness of the ultimate cause; they rather show that the world has a 
plurality of material causes. Even admitting that the phenomena 
of the world are all characterised by saltni, rajas and tamas, it 
docs not prove that their cause Prah rti also is characterised by the 
very same principles. A cause is not exactly like its effeert. 
Next, it should be noticed that the fact that the jihenomena of the 
world have the marks of being elTects does not prove that the 
unitary Pradhana as conceived by flie SCiuhln/a, is their cause; 
it piDves only that the phenomena of the world have varied causes. 
Thus it is that the Prahrti as conceived by the Satlkhya school is 
not the cause of the universe. 

The Ajlra is thus not the Pradhana. 

What then is the .1ylf«? As observed already, it is the groiiji 
of real substances to which the Jlca remains attached so long as 
it is in the stale of bondage. In its pure nature, the Soul is frei*. 
In its sanmiriha or transmigratory i-xisli-uces, however, the soul 
appears as limited and finite, — in these series of births and re- 
births, the bondage of the soul is real. It follows from this that 
what supplies or forms the fethu’s of the bondage of Ihe soul, — 
the Ajlra — is also real. The Ajiva is thus a group of real sub dati- 
ces, according to the Jainas. . 

The non-psych ical substances according to the Jaina thinkers, 
are five in number, viz., Pudijala or Matter, Dhanna or the Princi- 
ple of Motion, Adharnia or the Principle of Rest, .\ldh or Space 
and Kdla or 'I’inie. The conception of hliarnia and Adharnia as 
two cosmic principles of Motion and Eest is peculiar to the Jainas. 
Tlic remaining three substances are admitted to be real by the 
thinkers of the Vai^csiha school also. 

The followers of Kamdift, however, besides admitting the 
reality of Matter, Space and Time, look upon iJik tir Points of 
<lircction and manns or IMind, as two other non-psychical reali- 
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lies. ‘ Dik ' accordinff to tliom is a reality which determines the 
direction of things. A is to the east of B; B is to the south of 
(’ and so on; — such a determination of the location of things is 
made ])ossil)Ic by the reality of the substance called Dili by the Vai- 
sesikas. Dik is real, eternal, all-pervasive and one. I’he ten direc- 
ti(jnsof it, riz., East, North-east, North, North-west, West, South- 
west, South, South-east, Up and Down are due to the Oik; Dik be- 
ing determined by dilTererit positions of the Sun in the sky at differ- 
ent times. 'Phe Jainas point out that the conception of a Dik as a 
reality is unmw'ssary. The points of direction are better ex))lained 
by /Ikdh ov Space. Sj)ac(? is a real substance ailmitted by the 
Jainas who maintain that our determination of the East is due 
to a particular part of Space (Jkam-Pradeh-i^reni or scries of 
Space-points) being marked by the rise of the Sun and so on. 
'J'he apprehension of Space is essential to our apjtrehcnsion of 
direction, this is to the East of it, etc., etc. It is thus reasonable 
to explain our apprehensions (»f direction by a nderence to Ak(Ua 
or Space without admitting the reality id' a separate substance, 
called Dik. 

Manas or the Mind is another non-psychical substance ac- 
cording to the Vaiscsikas. Observation shows that our sensations 
come in one after another and not all simultaneously. It is the 
Mind as a reality which prevents the scn.sations from rising simul- 
taneously. The Jiiinas look uj)on Miinun as the internal sense 
and refuse to regard it as an independent reality. Ac- 
cording to them Mind is either Drarifu- Manas or Bhdva-Manas 
and is constituted of very line and subtle Matter called Mano~ 
vanjana anil as such, purely material in essence. The 
author of the Tntlrartha-rdja nirltika says, “ Manas is of two 
modes, viz., the Hhdra-Mams and the Draeija-Manas, both of 
which are material in essence, flow? Because Monas is nothing 
but (a mode of) Matter. The Uhdra-Manas is characterised by Ijoh- 
ilhi and t’pniiofia and is material because it is wholly dependent on 
Vudtjaltt. The Drnnjo-Manas is constituted of Pudgalas, trans- 
formed into Monas, — the I’udgalas which are capable of evolving a 
t'ceuliar capacity (in the Soul) and which assist the Soul in its 
functions of diseriminating good and bad ((Inna and Dosa', of 
recollection, etc., etc., on the occasion of the destruction or the 
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mitigation of the Jmmvarana and Vinjantaraya harms. Ileucc 
Drav-ya-Manttn is also maii'rial." 

The viiriotios of tJic A'on-Soul according to the Jainas atss thus 
live, ciz., Matter, Time, Space and the two Principles of Ufotion 
r iul Rest. 



A PEW HHORTCOMINdS OF JAIN.ISM AS A SYSTEM OP, 

PHILOSOPHY, 

liY 

J3. L. Atiikya, Uknarrs HiNDt; I'nivrrsity, 

In pliilosopliy our aim is to know irutli, t.c., to intci’pvct ox- 
.ericnn? in its various asjM'ols in a (“olicriMil and systematic waj', 
nd till’ only {^uide that we have alon/^ this thorny path of the 
.‘arcli after truth is rifason. It is on the Isir of reason alone that 
ic elainis of the various phi losojd deal hypotheses — for all systems 
f jihilosophy arc mere hypotheses to (‘Kplain and inler|)ret experi- 
nee — are to be jud^i'd. The more rational and eomprehensive a 
S’stein of philosophy is, the more neeeptahle it will lie. There is 
slru{if.de lor esisleiiee and siipremai-y even in the field of philosO' 
hy, and we must note that only that system will win in the long 
m whieh takes note of all the aspi'ets of experience and explains 
liiem in the most rational and the least self-contradictory manner. 
(Jn this general view we shall jioint out a few inconsistencies and 
shortcomings that appear to us to lii* in dainism as a philosophical 
hy|K)lhesis to explain the universe.' . 

,^^4'aina liOgic of (inrl.diilu-nidfi — Uuil things have various as- 
pects which all must he taken note of in a svstem of comjilete 
knowledge — is vi'ry valiiahle for philoso], Ideal thinking, but un- 
fortunately it seems that -laina (hitologv itself does not listen to 
its own logic. It wrongly (’inphasises only one <inlu or asjiect of 
exiK’rience, namely, jihirality and independence of the I'actora 
ol the world-whole, and neglects the other, no less important and 
leal, aspect, nameU', the unity of the rniverse. The Universe 
does not consist of a jihirality of individual spirits and atoms of 
matter alone, it seems-'to he an organic unity beldml all its multi- 
farious asjiects. I’o neglect this unity and to construct a system 
of |)hiloso]>hy on jihirality alone is a very serious violation of 
inivkanta-rdda . Even a great jiluralistie thinker, Leibnitx, in 
whose jddlosopiiy we find a strong reaction against the ^loni.sm of 
f^jiino/a, oonld not neglect the unity-aspect of the world, and to 
explain it had to admit a harmonising ' God and some sort of 
18 . .... 
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Pre-established ITarmony.’ It may be admitted lierc, that Jainism 
admits, as its logic*. vccjniiTs, w)mc sort of unity in the world, but 
that remains in logic*, alone and does not enter the sphere of onto- 
logy or metaphysics. There has been made no serious attempt to 
understand how the world seems to be one inspitc of plurality of its 
constituents, how the unity is related to the plurality that is. clog- 
niatically accejited as real and ultimately real, and how can interac- 
tion, which is an actual fact, 1)0 possible in a collection of things 
absolutely different from one another fpialitativcly. These and 
many other problems of similar nature are very inqsirtant for 
philosophy and no system of philosophy can afford (o neglect them. 

Another great problem, namely, the epistemological cjuestiofi 
as to how knowledge can be possible if the subject and the object of 
knowledge are two absolutely distinct and jnclependenl rc'alities. 
as we find them to be so in Jainism, has bc'cn overlooked by 
Jainism. The phenomenon of knowledge is a [Jidof against ulti- 
mate pluralism of any system of philosoi)hy. A great Brahmana 
thinker, Vafeistha, said long ago : 


Strew i 

A 

i m vi, t), 38, o) 

which when put in modern language will c*onie e.xactly to what 
Prof. Racihakrishnan says; “ If the two, subject and 
object, the individual mind and the independent rc*ality, arc* 
sc4)aratc, there can be no knowledge at all. Either knowledge is 
arbitrary and groundle.ss or (iuali>m is wrong." 'riicrefore on 
serious epistemological c.*onsiderations we have to (*ome to the con- 
clusion to which Vasistha coracs : 


tlT*l R (qt” Vf Iir, 127, 53.) 

That is, the distinction of .suhjec*t and objeert and knowledge 
between them is not that between indc'pendeiit realities, but a 
distinction nnede belwec*n the as])c*cts of one and the same re;'!ity, 
which itself is above and beyond and yc!t in all its partial aspects. 
If any philosophy considers the knowing spiiiis and the known 
world a.s independent )c*alitic.>s it overlooks this principle of cpistc- 
XDology. Jainism seems to do so.. 
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The ultiiuulc duality of spirit (jiva) and matter (ajiva pudgala) 
which arc saiil to have been so intermixed and related from 
time immemorial that the sole attempt of an aspirant for perfection 
consists in separating and abstracting the one from the other 
cannot be a rational doctrine. Long ago did Va^iatha point out 
what Ijotze says in modern limes : 

*1 fspcJinc: i ^ III, 121, 37 ) 

^ H (9)° III, 42 ) 

That is, two things having no reality common in both cannot have 
any relation of interaction between the two. Interaction in metiT- 
physics as well as in phy.sics point to a common reality subsisting 
c(|ually in the related fat-tors. This logical necessity has compelled 
the physicists to postulate the existenci! of ether and the ineta])hy- 
siciaiis to postulate the cxisteuce of a Sulistancc at tiic root of matter 
and spirit. If •fainism does not admit the existence, of such a 
reality — a lloot-Siihstance manifesting itself both in spirit fjiva) 
and matter (ajTva', it will be stopping short of a completely rational 
metaphysics, and taking e nartial and relative view of the whole 
and ultimate truth. 

Jaina IVyehology di'serves great credit in recognising live 
kinds of knowledge, namely, (1) Mud, t.c., ordinary knowledge 
derived tlirough tia* commonly recognised means of perception and 
inference, etc., !i) Shnili, Lr., knowledge conveyed by others 
through worils or other signs; t3) Acadhi, i.c,, knowledge 
got through clairvoyance or clairaiidience, etc.; (4) Munali- 
IKiriftljiii, i.r., teli-palhic knowledge of others thoughts; and 
(o) Krvitlit-jniina, i.c., omniscience. The Annals of the, 
Psychical Kesearch Society are full of the data, a study 
of wJiich will endorse and substantiate all these. But a 
|>hilosophical consideration of all the last three kinds of 
knowledge, n hich are accepte<l as facts by Jainism, will surely go 
against the ontological position of Jainism. Since the discov-. ry 
ol such facts by the l’.sychical Uesearch Society, \\eslern minds 
are juu-plexed as to how to e.xplain them. Sticking to realistic* and 
])hiralistic notions in metaphysics, it is very dillicuit to explain 
them. The Vodanlic thi'ory of the identity of each individuil 
spirit with the One Universal Spirit which is the Root-Snbstanct' 
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and tlie Depositary of all events, past, present and future of the 
universe, is a hyjiothesis that very easily ex])lains these startling 
facts. Myres, who was very kewily alive to the newly discovered 
facts of the supernonnal psychologj-, advances a J)ypothesis which 
is very niueh like that of the Atlvaita Vedanta and very much dilfer- 
ent from the philosophy of Jainism. “ The conscious self of each 
of us,’' says he, “ does not comprise the whole of the con- 

sciousness or of the faculty within us. Theix? exists a more com- 
prehensive consciousness." 'I'he concept of this ‘ more compre- 
hensive consciousness ’ is found to be similar to the Vedantic 
concept of CJod in Fochner, a great (lerman thinker, according to , 
whom ‘‘ Individual minds ie[)ics<*nt only the waves within a wider 
consciousness. 'J’he most cuinpn'hensive conseiniisness, the being 
whose body is the wnrld, is called (lod, whose; miiul iixdudes within 
itself all the separate' forms of con.sciousness, but at the same 
time transcends them and forms above them a unity peculiar to 
itself.” 

The theory of or belief in ihe ultimate ])erfection accompanied 
by omniscience, and unconditioned bliss is anotiu'r puzzle in the 
pluralistic realism of Jainism. The Absolute whole alone can be 
perfect, and there cannot be a ])lurality of Absolutes for that 
will be a contradiction in terms. There can be only one most 
Perfect Being, without a second by its side. Jleason also deiiiaJids 
that the perfect Absolute inusl be an eternal reality, for if it weix' 
not so. the ideal of perk'-limi itself woidd not la* conceived, 'i’he 
perfection (tf an individual consists in realising its identity with 
the perfect God. But in being more and more* perfect, i.e., in 
realising our identity iiiore and mor«' with the Absolute Kciilitv, 
we become less and less individual. TIk' more we are p(*rleet the 
less are we limited iind linile. Tla* more we ccfise to lx; particular 
beings the more comprehensive do we become. 'Phis process goes 
on until the finite cenln; of consciousness expiinds into the circle of 
infinite dimension and thus include all other c(;ntres within it. 
Now it no longer stands side by side and so outside any other centre 
as a centre representing tla; whole circle from a particular }ioint 
of view alone, but ns the all-comprehensive circle comprehending 
within it all po.ssible points-of-view. It is only in this way that 
the concept of perfection for each individual can be iutelligihle. 
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Jainism unconsciously iiniilies this when it holds that (^'radiuilly 
we have to purge ourselves of all mutter [harina-jmlirtia) wliich 
causes imperfection or limitation in us, for it is the lor'-es of matter 
alOne wliich u’e imhihe within us hv our immoral acts that make 
UK finite and limited individuals. All disiinclions owing to which 
one spirit is distinguished from another are the results of our' 
Ivarma-pudgalu, and it is very diffieult to say what remains tfierc 
in the spirit to distinguish it from the [lerfect spirits whicli too liavc 
cast oil all linitising pudgalas. TIm* self which was wrongly taken 
to be linite on aeeoiinl of its ini.\liiri' or identity with the finitude 
cheated hy karma -energii's, now w!ien purged of all material limita- 
tions comes to realise its prislim* giory of perl’eetioii and omnisci- 
ence. This can he possihli; only wiion we accept the Vedantic view 
of the immanence of the perieei an-.l omniseienl (iod in all ui us as 
tlic very Self or our selves, who is ever ready to shine in all his 
glory wlieiievc'r avi' east olT linitising inlerosls, nay, who is ever 
present in all his perfeei (Jlory as our deepest Keif but whom we 
do not sec because our vision is direeled outward or because wc arc 
hliiulod hy our ignorance. 


Now, if it is thus possible lo realise oiir true self and to become 
perfect and omniseieiit. ami llnis lo iranseend onr individuality, 
how can we maintain the individuality or jlrnlca to be tlic ultimate 
Inilli. It is certainly real and true from our limited point-of-viow, 
hilt our limited poinl-ol-view ilself is not the ultimate 
Iriiili as it can he Iransceiided in a higher realisation, and 
as it is jK'rjH’tiially eoireeled hy reason. ^\e have seen 
that reason demands a Ifool-Siihstance to start with and the 
immanence of the ideal even in the present and the actual realisa- 


tion of tlie ideal of jK'rfeetion in future, how can then we niainlain 
llie ultimate reality of individuality aiul plurality? \asistlia has 
I'ightly said : — 


that is, that wliieli does not exist in the beginning as 
Mcll as at the end, does not exist even at present. Tf 
it somehow apjiears to lie the truth, it can be an appearanee at the 
most, which reason and higher roalisatimi should transcend. Ko 
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tile plurality of spirits iinil tliu iiltimntu duality of spirit and 
matUu* arc iiot tlic ultiniaU^ truths but only appearances. 

Life, Jainism rightly believes, is controlled by the Law of 
Karma — As wo sow, so we reap. But if the Ijaw of Karm'a worl^ 
justly, rationally, and intelligently, does it not presuppose that' 
there is a just and rational moral government behind tlu> universe? 
Does it not also presupiK)se some Cosmic InteHigenec — a perfect 
and just moral Governor, a God? A Law without any Law-giver 
and Law-eonlroljer is a lietion. in a norld wliere there are 
innumerable agents, all free i(» act in their own way and to their 
best advantage, there cannot be any guarantee of justice and 
stability. Oiir freedom and hope of Nirvana will be at stake 
where anarchy prevails. Agreeing with Jainism in its criticism 
of an external Creator, however, we cannot dispense with God 
as the One Universal S])irit, immanent in the universe, control- 
ling and governing the universe by the fjaw of Karma and other 
laws. This the Jaina philosophy denies. A pc'rfected Tirtliankara, 
or even a multij)!icity of such 'I'hirthankaras living .somewhere 
far away from the world of mortals cannot satisfy this logical 
necessity of an immanent Spirit governijig the universe' from 
within. 

The reason for these shortcomings ifi Jainism is perhaps that 
the early Jainism like the early nuddhism was primarily a system 
of practical ethics and consequently it took note only of tln.se 
aspects of experience whic!> ordinary moral eonseionsness disr. 
covers and thinks sndicient for itself. Pliilosopliy is very mueh 
different from men* ethics or religion. Ordinary ethics or theology 
cares little for the philosophical soundne.ss of its views. 
Philosophy, lunvever, is a rigorous search after truth and takes 
note of all sides of experience. 

All the above suggestions, however, are. in kpeping with the 
Jaina logic of Anrkanla-rnda^ which is a great contribution of 
Jainism to Indian tlionglit. Criticism is a great stiinnhis for Ibe 
growth of a pliilo.so])hical sy.steni, an«l tlie above? renearks an; 
pffe/ed only from that motive. Jainism Avill not cease to bo 
Jainism, rather it will be Jainism perfected, when it gives a piit'cnt 
hearing to the demands of its owm Logic, and improves accordingly- 
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ft 

It seems to me that suHicicnt attention has not been 
paid in tlie moderti philpsopiiical world to llamaniija’s 

criticism of the maya-tlieory formulated in his cliief 
work, The Srlhlidsija. Td a casual or hasty reader, 
the criticism appears to suller in value because of its 

want of l(»{»ical arrangement and the fact that every one 
of the seven charges, considered by itself, could be for- 

mally answered in one way or another, A careful con- 
sideration, howev('r, of the criticism as a whole would 
reveal the fact that every po.ssible aspect of the question 
has l)een discussed by Ibimanuja and that the total effect 
of the charges is very crushing indeed. The criticism 

can be appreciated much laUlcr if we can rearrange and 
restate the several chr.rges in modern terms. For this 
j)urix)se I propo.se to consider the question under the three 
aspects of (i) the nature of milya (comprehending Rama- 
nuja's (Isrojin, sniruim, auirniainljiiitni and pmmilm anit- 
(ii) its supposed effect (lirodhrnulnujxtinitli), and 
(Hi) its possible cessation (nirarlaka and uii rttyonupaiMltis). 
I shall in the following pages use the terms mrivii and 
avidya synonymously. 

The fundamental question about the doctrine of maya 
is in regard to its natiire, reality or status. The ad- 
vaitin makes it the principle of explanation of the world. 
All philosophy is only an attempt at explaining our 
experience, at solving, by moans of rational concepts, the 
problem of the world and of life. As a hyqwthcsis 
of the world, therefore, the doctrine of mrljTi suggests 
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that tlu' world, fiwn ^li« st"n.Ipoiiit of tlie highest reali- 
ty, is iinrciil aiid an apjiearancc only, — an appearance, 
too, l!i.il, unlike the apfiearllnce of a mountain in the 
wa.rcis oi the lake, below, is only an imagined appear- 
ance, ihe result of udfinum duo to heginnihgless nescience 
or avidyii, as the ajipearance, c.ij., o| a ro[)9. as a 

snake or of shell as silver. Tliai is, expcripuoe as a 
whole, both cosmic and individual, is referred to avidya 
working in the lorni of adliijaxa. He it noted, howevef, 
tliat avidya cannot ho made the princi[>le of explanation 
of experience, for it states only the; way in which ex- 
jicrience works : experience works always in thc'Vay of adhyasa, 
false transference or, su[x:rimposition, and this is avidya. 
This is only a psychological, empirical exfd^j^tion of ex- 
perience. The <|uestion therefore still remains : What are 
the logical or philosophical conditions of the possibility 

of this experience itself, of this so-called adhydsa? It 
must he noted that the (piestion is a relevant and legi- 
timate one involving no error of ccrnunfl. ft may he 
said that experience is as such unreal, for lirahman is 
the sole reality. But it is suicidal to start from the 
other end of the scale, for we are not asking for an 

explanation of Brahman but only for an exphinatioii of 
the -world. Hence wJien it is said that the world I'.x- 

perience is a form of avidya, tlic question arises : — What 

arc the logical conditions or presuppositions of this ijtnor- 
ance or tliis false experience? 

In certain passages Aaiiikara points out that tlie adhyoxa 
and the consequent apiiearancc are made possible because 

of the cognitive mech!U)i<m of the individual, or more 
generally, the upudhis or the limitations by means of 
which wc ascribe to Brahman what docs not naturally 
belong to liim. And certain nuxlcrn interpreters of ihc 
advaita, state, in the language of modern philosophy, that 
*' Brahman cast in the moulds of logic is the world of 

experience,” that ‘‘ avidya is the fall from intuition, the 
mental deformity of the finite self that disintegrates the 

divine into a thousand fragmerts. - But it is cffinyenieni- 
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ly forgotten in such casus tliat the individual, the finite 

self, is itself a creation of avidya. lTenc(i it is Impos- 
sible to hold that the finite self is the condition of avidya 
without involving oneself , in a logical seesaw. Should 
\\v., on the otlwT hand, maintain that Brahman being 
the sole reality, ^ he himself is the logical prius and pre- 
suppositioi^ of avidya, it becomes inexplicable how a nature 
essentially consisting of s('ff-iuiuinouK intelligence is com- 
patible with avidya which is essentially nescience. Still, 
there being nothing else but Brahman, avidya, if it is 
n fact, must be explained by Brahman,: him-self as being 
li part of his nature. 

Tn this sense, then, is to be understood Ramalhija’s 
first, criticism of the m.iyavrida, technically called, .Jxraijd- 
nupaitatti. “ What is the seat, locus or of avidya?’* 

asks Ramanuja. lie is surely not go iinphilosophical as 
to imagine that avidya “ is a concrete rawlity, a tertium 

quid between tlie .\l»solute and the universe, even ])orl.iaps 
existing in sjiaee, etc.," and to ask in conscipience for 
a pbysieal or physiological seat for this ignorance. What 
he wants- to know is the pbilosopliical exj>lanatu)n of the 
concept which, as we have seen, cannot easily be given. 
.\vidya, in effecl, is simply the generalised concept of 
exjM'ricnce : it is the problem itself and not its 

solution. 

The fact of avidya. however, it may be saiil, is un- 
deniable since . judgments such as "I do not know" are 
within tlu^ ex^wrience of everyone. Avidya is not simply 
the absence or negation of knowledge, but it has a jwsitive 
(diameter (bhurii nipa) and is capable both of a gross .and 
a subtle existence. .And yef it is not an absolutely real 
entity since it is destroyed by vidyfi. Hence it is said 
to be anvn'Gcnnhfd, indescribablt?. Ramanuja s two ob- 

jc'etions against the svariipa and the anirvacauhiatra of 
avidya may be considered together in this oimneetion. 
He urges, in gum, that avidya must be granted to be 
a reality, as real as Brahman himself. For Brahman is 
.J9 
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the bfisis of everything tliat exists, even as an a|)j)ea ranee, 
and if Brahman apiiears at all, he, hy vii tuc of his eter- 
nal nature, Appears eternally. And ^aiiikara, in aecord- 
ance wth his dietnni that “what is etenial cannot have 
a beginning, and whatever has a beginning cannot be eti'r- 
nal ” (Commentary on the Tail. Up., Introduction), must 
himself admit that avidya is eternal, I)ecuusc it i.s begin- 
ningless, and hence really real. Again, it is admitted 
that the iimiost self of the world is Brahman. If tin? 
inmost self of anything is its essence, truth, the world 
in its essence and truth is sound and real and there 
appears to he not much point in saying that it is nulya- 
matram. Granting, however, that this world is niaya-pro- 
duced, this maya must be either an entity entirely dilTor- 
ent from, and maintaining itself in opiKisition to. Brah- 
man — a CH>nciusion which Baraanuja forces upon his opj)o- 
nent at the end of the discussion— or an integi’al pai't of 
Bralunan himself. 

With its svarupa thus determined one way or tlie other, 
the aninvtcunJijatca of avidya also disappears. The in- 

describability of mayj, it is said, dej)ends upon the difl'er- 
ence in the tertiinn comparationis, for it is mit from the 
paramarthiha standpoint, and sat from the pmtiblmiha 
standpoint, and the two standjjoints ought not to *be con- 
fused with each other. The (luestion, c.f/., ‘ What is 

the cause of maya?’ involves such a confusion, the mis- 
take of making a transcendent use of an empirical category. 
This stump of cautioning .against the shifting of stand- 
points is, however, a bit overdon(\ l'’or, firstly, to give 
maya a characteristic (indescribability) derived from viewing 
it from two entirely different standpoints, itself involves such 
a mistake. Secondly, if maya be transeendentally ideal and 
empirically real, it means that it falls within experience, 
and, as such, mu.st have a cause. Thirdly, the trans- 
cendent standpoint is in itself inadmissible in ‘ a think- 
ing consideration of things,’ for logic, it is admitted, can 
tolerate only the determinate liivara and not the nirguna 
Brahman. To thinic nirguna is to ♦make it sagutjia : and 
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as for becoming Brahman, it is the hugest joke, the crown- 
ing humour, induJgcd in by this system of inexplicabili- 
ties and indcscribabilitics. Fourthly, while the tidvaitin’s 
postulation of the nirguna is itself an overstepping of the 
limits, bis elaborate philosophy of- Brahman — and special- 
ly, his insistence that Brahman is both the material and 
the ellieient raiiac of the universe, or generally that he 
is the ground of the world — is a most flagrant breach of 
the etifjiiette of the standpoints. His other statements are 
doubtless modified, c.g., “ Brahman is sat ” — but this 

meaiis simply that he is not usaf.\ “ Brahman is cit ” — but 
this only implies that he is not acit, etc. But so can 
wo too suggest that maya has a cause meaning simply 
that it is not uncaused; that it is real and describable im- 
plying mendy that it is not unreal and indescribable and 
so on. If maya then is not unreal, uncaused and indescribable, 
and Bralunan is (he basis of everything, even of the pheno- 
menal world, how can it be maintained that he is unrelated 
to the world ,or that the very question of such a relation 
is a l onfusion of standpoints’? The truth is that the 
])hilosophy of the indeterminate or the nirguna is a nega- 
tion of all philosophy and its problems and so iftma- 
nuja’s contention holds : All cognitions relate to entities 
or nonentities; and if it be held that the object of a 
cognitio!) possesses the features of neither, then all things 
may become the objects of all cognitions. 

While admitting maya to be the creative energy of 
God, Ramanuja, in his prarndnunupapatti, fights against 
characterising avidya, in its relfition to knowledge, as a 
positive entity different from mere nonexistence of know- 
ledge. He tries to show that there is no pramdna by. 
means of which we can become aware of the existence of 
su(;h an entity. For want of space, however, I cannot 
enter into his arguments here but shall content myself 
with observing that, on grounds of logic, there appears 
to be no way of challenging his conclusion that there is 
practically no difference between the ignorance that is a 
mere antecedent nonexistence of knowledge and the other 
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alleged nescience which is said to have the nature of ff 
positive entity. 

Having discussed tlie nature of avidyfi, we may next 
turn to cf^nsidcr its supiwsed effect. By means of its two- 
fold action of acaraiia and ri/.'sc/>fl upon Brahman, avidyfi 
not only creates the fica but confounds Jiiin Avith nescience. 
Tn his tirodhananupapalti, Bamanuja contend.-i that the 
Ucarana of Brahman can only mean the destruction of his 
essential nature, self-luminous intelligence. But it may 
be replied that the suppression of the unity of Brahman 
and the substitution of the experience of diversity are only 
effective for the jtca and can have no ijidueuce upon Brah- 
man hinisoif for the cau.sal relationship involved here is 
not parimma but rkarta in which the cause, without 
undergoing any change, produces the effect. Even c'mirUi, 
however, implies that Brahman has become perverted, i.e., 
in some sense actually modified. The time-honoured illus- 
tration of the topv-(tdhii(im, itUended to show that cinirla diK's 
not affect the cause, militates in fact against the theory 
of advaita itself. For, how is it that oidy ropes or 

such other substances are always mistaken for snakes and 

not, trees or rocks’? AVhy is it that silver is al- 

ways imagined in shell only and not in sand or sloiu'? 
The fact is that in such cases the objcjrt mistaken for 
another object, does actually possess certain (|nalilie.s of 
the latter on the ob.servation of which is based the iti- 
ference that it possesses all the other ({ualities also ol 
that latter object which may not be the ease. It is 

therefore a case of misintrrpirlnliim and not misreprencnta- 
tion. A certain length of the ro])e, its twisted charac- 
ter, etc., constitute the snake-element of the rope, and en- 
gender the belief that it is a snake; and even when the 

belief is later on sublated, the Bnake-fcatures w'hich gave 
rise to it continue in the rope undisturbed : only their 
assornation with the other qualities of the snake is given 
up. In like manner, I apprehend, the appearance of Brah- 
man as the diversified world is possible because the ele- 
ments of such a world — its diversity, etc.,— exist in Brab-^ 
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man liiinself and then adhijasa would mean conneclinjj 
these observed features of reality u'ith ceiTain unobserved 
features such as their apparent independence, destruction, 
etc., which, on the. dawning of Vidya may be suhlated. 
Anyway, the theory of virurla u’ould establish a unity-in- 
(iifference as the highest reality Avhich would knoirk the bottom out 
of the whole system of advaita. ITencc- either niaya must 
be held really to conceal Rrahman’s nature, or it must 
h'ad to the positing of sai/tina Brahman us the highest 

reality. 

1 

It is also clear, from the above analysis of the rope 

(itllijfdso, lliat it is impossible, even according to rivarfa, 
for the ell'ect to belong to a different oi’der of being 

from the cause. Just as in the case of the snake, 

the world also, in so far as it is based upon Brahman, 
is not only nondifferent from Brahman, but identical with 
him. 

The foregoing must have made it clear that vidyfi 

does not cause tlie world to disappear, for its observed 

features are well-grouiuled in Brahman and therefore in- 
destructible. ^huvover, avidya, as wc have seen, must 
he taken to l>e eternal, ami unless ue assume a separate 
finite avidya, for each soul, there seems to he no pros- 
pect of its cessation for any by any kind of knowledge 

Avhatsoever. It is in tliis sense that Ramanuja urges 

his ninirfala-nirrttinintipapuiiis, the first pointing out 
that liocaiise the knowledge of the unqualified Brahman is 
as such impossible, avidyfi cannot cease thereby, the second 
insisting that avidya, which for him is only another 
name for man's original sin, can, like the latter, he 
burnt only by divine grace and divine worship. In any 
ease, it is imjxirtant to observe that what is destroyed 

by vidya is not the world itself with all its diversities, 
hut only our false perspective in regard to it. Even 
tlie. jlvanmukla does not cease to si'C a diversified world, 
he only ceases to estimate it as before. (The di^olsificd 
world is therefore in every sense real.) Otherwise the 
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world siiould liavo (lisappearcd oven when one person at- 
tained vidya, and tlie bolter way to make it disappear 
would be to sot about destroying it by force rather tliau 
to try • to know Brahman. Moreoveiv tJie differentia- 
tions of the knower, tlie knowledge and the known, be- 
ing all unreal to the a.Ivaitin, even that knowledge which 
is believed to be capable of eradicating avidya will have 
to be unreal ant! require another retd removing knowledge 
and so on ad infinitum. For it is illogical to bold that 
one unreality will destroy another unreality, that darkness 
will expel darkness. 
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D. G. Londiie, Pjiij.. Ixstiti tk, Amai.xkr 

^ In tJu! Vedanta as in otlier syslcrnis of Indian Pliilosojdiy tlie 
theory of knowledffe is not jn’ior to the theory of l)ein;f. Epistc- 
uiolo-jy does not precede hut follows ontology. That the problem 
of knowledfie should jirc'suppose a theory of reality is natural, in 
spite of Kant’s contention to the contrary, in as much as 
kiiowledf^e is knowledjfe of that which exists and the way in 
wliieh we know thiiiffs presupposes the way in which the things 
i xist. Till' history (tf eastern as well as western philosophy shows 
how the problem of the nature of the reality has heen considered 
first, and the problem of the nature of knowledge has been dealt 
with subseipienlly, the solution of the latter having been deduced 
as a corollary from the solution of the former. In lact the form 
of the epistemological problem varies according to the metaphy- 
sical theory with which a particular sysiiun of philosophy starts. 
Dualism, jiostulating two altogether distinct and separate subs- 
tances, riz., mind and matter, has to face the (piestion, “How does 
mind, which is a distinct entity l)y it.self, know matter?” or, in 
otiier words, “How does matter, an alien substance, subject itself 
to the noetic activity of the mind which is foreign to it? 
Pluralism, ])ositing a plurality ol independent and unrelated sub- 
stances, puls tiu* problem thus : “ II all things are unrelated uhv 
should subject and object come into relation with each other in 
a particular fact of ku(w\ledge?” To monism the problem of 
knowledge appears cpiile in a dift’erent way ; If all is in essence 
one, the dualism of subject and object is only appaient aiuVnot 
real, only relative and not absolute.” Thus we see that a iwrti- 
cular theory of reality has its own siweial Avay of apiaoaching 
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tlip [iroblciu of knoAvlodgo. 'I.'he object of this pa|jt;r is to present 
the problem of pereeptiial knowledge as dealt with in the Advaita 
Vedilnta with a view to bring out its important aspects. 

The metaphysics of the Advaita Vedfintii recognises but one 
supreme principle, riz., the Atman which is absolutely one, tlu* 
one vjtliout a second. It is chit, intelligent, eonscions. Con- 
sciousness is the very essence and being of Atman and not simply 
its attribute or proprty. We. must say that the Atman is 
consciousness and not simply that the Atman has con.sciousness. 
It is ‘ IVajniinaghana,’ consciousness through and through, just 
as a salty stejipe is salt in, eac-h and every particle of its being. 
The .\iman jiervades llie totality of existence, is immanent in 
all things .sentient as well as insentient. The all-|K'rvading 
Atman is, moreover, self-luminous (svayaniprakasa). The Atman 
thus indwells all things and illuminates them by its self-luminous 
nature. This might lead to the supposition that all things stand 
self-revealed by virtue of the inmianent chaitanna, that at any 
time knowledge of all things is availabh' to any subject and that 
th(*re is no room for ignorance of any thing whatsoever. It might 
appear, therefore, to a siijn'rlicial observer, that in the system of 
the Advaita Vedanta, the fundamental axiom of the immanenee of 
the one, self-luminous Atman leaves no seope for the possihility of 
the particular, perceptual knowledge. In order to guard against such 
an erroneous supimition it is necessary that we should (haw 
attention to a vital conception in the Advaita Vedanta, riz., that of 
Avidya. The function of Avidya is two-fold : it has got capacity 
to create (viksepa) objects as Avell as to veil (avarana) them. 
Avidya thus, has cosmic creative significance, no less than a 
psychic, eiiistemnlogical import. Hen? we are eoneernod with 
the latter aspect of Avidya. It is cssiMitially because the Aviilya 
clouds the .si lMurninous rtiailunya that is imnianeiil in all ob- 
j(?cts that there aris(?s tlu? n(?(?d of the particular perceptual 
knowledge. Tlu? original Avidya is regarded as assuming main- 
fold states or modes, which are called rrHifnjnrmas as ilistin- 
guish(?d from the inuJajiuim. The Vedantic 1h(?ory of percep- 
tual knowlidgi?, thus, stands against the background of two im- 
portant metaphysical presuppositions, viz., tlie all-imnianeiit and 
eelf-luraiiious Aunan and the all-crcatiiig and all-yeiling Avidya. 
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Wc should note at t1i|'s fuunt an iinmrlant distinction drawn 
iti the Vtxianta between wliaXis called svarupa-jnana and vrtti- 
. inana, that is to say, between kno'.vUidgc as essence, permanent, 
never-ceasin^f knowledge which is Atinaji's natiu'c and transient, 
iinperinajient, variable knowledge, knowledge; which comes and 
goes. 'Phe two dislingiiishing marks oF tlie former kind of know- 
ledge are self-lnminositv and »-lernity. 'Phe svariipa-jnana 
moreover is not depimdent for its i‘.\islenee and content on the 
object, lint the case is dilTerent with regard to the ordinary per- 
ceptual knowledge'. It is relative. other-di*))endeut and occa- 
sional. It w-ill be easily seen that tla; prohh'm with which we 
are foi- the present concerned, refers to the latter and not to the 
former kind of knowledge. 

IVhatever may be the metaphysical presuppositions, evei’y 
attempt to Formulate a theory of ])ercc-ptual knowledge has to take 
. account of the facts of expc'i ience, w hen a certain object of the 
external wttrld, say a table or a chair, is presented to a sid)ject, 
there ari.ses knowledge of that objj'ct in the subjeet. The pre- 
sentation of the object implies contact of the sense-organ w'ith 
T.he object. This contact of the object and the senw-organ is only 
one eondiliciii, among other conditions necessary for the rise of 
,in awareness of the object in the subjeet. Apart from ibe con- 
ta<-t of the object and the sense-organ there is the need of the coh- 
junclion of Antahkarana (internal organ) with the particular 
sense-organ, 'i'his is because, at one aiid the .same time more 
than one sense-organ might be in cont.ict with their respective 
objects and send in inijiressions which would create a confused 
and bizarre percejJtion. Again, it is a matter of ovdinar\' experi- 
ence that mere conta<'l ol ihe object with the sense-organ is not 
productive of pi'iceptnal knowledge as is exemplilied in .such ex- 
])ressii.ns as ‘ staring vacantly at objects.’ The inpwrtanco of the 
n’.lc <d' antahkarana will be realised if we see furthermore, the 
IM'culiar position wliieh the Atman holds in the Yodantic episte- 
mology. In the Advaita Ved.anta the conception of the subject is 
markedly diirereiil. from what we are familiar with in llic analysis 
of experience given bv western philosophy. Fne eognitite appaia- 
tU8 according to the Vedanta is not simpK- but complex. The 
subject is not viewed in one single and simple aspect. There is, 

2.a . . ... 
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iirst, the Atman as mere witness (saksi). Again over and above 
the Atman there is the Antahkarana (otherwise called buddhi). 
The relation of the witnessing self to the Antahkarana imparts 
an air of transceiidentalisni to the Vedantic theory of knowledgi'. 
The self alvaj's remains uncontaininated by the cognitive func- 
tions of the Antahkarana much in the same way as it is nnalTaeted 
by. the pleasurable and painful feelings, or stands static amidst 
manifold doings. It is the Antahkarana which is the recij)ient of 
all the momentary cognitions, while the self merely witnesses tlai 
cognising activities of the Antahkarana. ft mu.st be remembered 
however, that though the internal organ cognises external objeets^ 
it is the self that imparts cognitive power to it. The internal 
organ being in itself non-intelligent is incapable of knowing 
objects without the illumination of the Atman, f^ankara lays 
spcx-ial emphasis on this point. He tells us that “ it is the Atman 
that make.s buddhi the knower of objects by lending its light t(* 
it. The Atman pen'ades buddhi, just as an I'lnerald pervades a 
cupful of milk by its lustre. The buddhi thus enlightened by the 
Atman takes the form of the object it knows." (Hrih. Hhiisva 
4.3.7. also Bntra. Bh. 2.2.29.) In Ibis respect the Vedantic doc- 
trine of knowledge resembles the Sankhya view, according to 
which Purusa illuminates the non-intelligent buddhi and enables 
it to know objects. The modifications of buddhi remain material 
and mechanical until they are witnessed and thus illuminated by 
Purusa. 

The modification of Antahkarana occasioned by the. contact 
of the' obj<’ct and the particular sense organ is calhsl vrtti. Vrlli 
plays a very important part in the act of knowledge as the Vedanta 
understands it. When a })articular object, say a flower, is brought 
before a subject, the eye comes in contact with tlie flower. The 
contact of the eye with the flower occasions a modification of (he 
internal organ after the model of the flower. The m'.nd 
is thus said to take the form of the flower. In the same iiiamn*r, 
when the eye comes in contact with a chair or a taldc a \ rtti 
corresponding to a chair or a table arises in the mind. It u ill be 
seen that a vrtti is a particular mode of mind, a determinate form 
of consciousness. Vrtti rises like a ripple on the still surface of 
sentience. It is in vftti that the basic and potential conscious- 
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ness comcjs to a point and focus. The vrtti introduces a dynamic 
Jactor in the otherwise static consciuusne^. The special signi- 
ficance of tlie conception of vrtti in the Vedantic epistemology 
IS due to the fact that the ultimate principle of existence according 
to the Vedanta is consedousness -(chaitanya). The special task for 
the Vedantin is to .show how the universal and indetcrniinatc 
conseioiisness heconu's j)aHicular and definite in the fact of 
lviu)wledge. It is hero that the conception of vrtti is of signal 
service to the Vedantin. The Vivarana points out in this connec- 
tion that ihoiigh consciousness (chaitanya) is present everywhere, 
ij is only in the Antahkarana and through its vrtti that knowledge 
dawns, " just as light, though cast on air, sky, etc., illuminates 
oidy tla)sc (dijects which possess form, or just as fire, though 
potentially j)resent in all objects does not acquire the power of 
burning until it is actualised as for examjdc in a red-hot iron-ball.’’ 

We have seen so far how vrtti is a vital factor in tJie Vedan- 
tic problem of pcrce|)lual knowledge. W(‘ have still to consider 
what exae.tly is the function of vrtti. The Vodantins dilTer in the 
answer they give to this (piestion. Some hold that becau.se the 
jiva is finite, being limited by the upadhi of Antahkarana, vrtti 
merely si'i\es to establish a relation of the knower and the known 
b(*twe«'n the consei(uisness immanent in the subject and that, 
nmnanent in the ol'jeet. Others maintain that consciousness is 
present everywhere and so in the object also, but it i.s obscured 
by Avidya; the vrtti therefore serves to remove the clouding ajnana 
M) that till- .Hdr-biminons chaitanya immanent in the object shines 
lorlh and the ol>jcet is |ierceived. M'here are others still, who re- 
gard that Ai-tti is u.sefni in manifesting the identity of subject- 
consciousness and i)bjeel-i‘i)nsciousness. The biddhantalc.sa- 
Pangfaha sums up these dillerent viiwvs characterising them res- 
pectividy as ('hiditpar.iga, .Avarnribhibhava, and .Abhedribhivyakti. 

It shottld be noted that we nowhere find in tsankara s writ- 
ings a special tri*aiuu‘iit of the prohlcm of peree]>t\ial knowledge, 
taken as siieli. Ilis view is to he gathered from passages where ho 
eiily indire(“tly refers to tliis t(q)ie. For example, in his icfutatioti 
of the Buddhist Vipianavada wc gel the following—" In every 
aet of percept i(»n a sitlqind is conscious of an external ohjeet say 
a post or a wall.-corre^poudittg to an idea in tlm mind. The 
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object of whicb one is cor.scrions in tlic perceptual act cannot but 
exist externally. That the external thing exists apart from 
consciouftiiess has to be adniittcd on the ground of the nature of the 
consciousness itself, as it receives its content from outside.” 
’(Sutra Bha. 2 .‘J. 28 .) Ifc clearly recognises in the same place that 
.when one is conscious first of one object and then of another, con- 
sciousness in its generic aspect reniains the same : while what 
changes is only its apcciiic cuiuent. He draws a two-fold dis- 
tinction, a distinction helwcen the external ol)ject and the state 
of apprehension on the one i;.ind, and that between the fleeting 
state of apprehension and the abiding self on the other. This, 
two-fold distinction howoxer, may be said to be the result of subse- 
queiu analysis and retleclion undertaken for the [)nrpose of sys- 
teiiiU’. -ation of c.xpericnce. rather than the datnni of iininediate 
experience. When knowledge arises it is essentially a unity, an 
unanalyscd and tuuliirereiitiatod whole. The Yedanta-Paribhasa, 
a later Vedantic treatise, emphasises this point. It characterises 
jKirceptual experience as a unity (abheda) of consciousness im- 
manent in the object which exists at the time of perception and 
.which is capable of being p< ri (ivcd, and the consciousness imma- 
nent in the subject, ft points out that ebaitanya is ja-esent in 
the subject that knov.s, in the object that is known and also in the 
knowledge-process itself. Now jM'rception so far as it is iin ao- 
preheusion (jiirinagata-jiiatyaksa) is, according t(» the Vcdruita 
Parihhii.sii, the unity of objcct-cimscionsficss and vrlti-conscions- 
ncss; while per(H-;gi<in so IV:- as it is a revelation of an object 
(visayagata-ijratyiksai is I be (Oiily of ohjcct-consciousncss ;.iid 
suhjcct-coiisciousiicss. liariing the disliiiction hetween percep- 
tion as an a|)pn li! ii ion and jk rccjiiioii as a rcve!:ilion of an object, 
which is hardly signilicant for us, we may only note tliat the 
'Vcdrinta-Parihlifisa rightly uudcrstaiids perceptual knowledge as 
an immediate unity of ilie subject and the object. Agains! a 
probable objection that pcrccjtlimi cannot l)e taken as unity when 
as a matter of fact, it cojitains such <lill’crentiation as is expressed 
in saying ” T sec this,” an explanation is added that the unity of 
the subject and lla; object docs not signify their identity (Aikya); 
it only means that the object has no existence apart from, and 
independently of, the cojiscious substratum of the subject (Prama- 
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trsattatii'iktrinynRatti'ikiittvubliiivali). Here is a clear ox|)rcssion 
of the truth which all i(!(‘alisni einpliatically teaches, viz., in the 
iiuiiicdiate fact of knowh'dge the sidjjcct and tfie object do not 
appear as two independent entities l>ut are essentially related with 
eacli other. 

'J’hc Vedantic tlieory of perceptual knowledj^e, no doubt, raises 
some critical considerations. It may lie a.sked, in the lirst place, 
how does the vrtti take the form of the object at all, if, cr hijpo- 
ilicsi, the object iy veiled by AvidyaV It is not the .sense-contact 
that is re^cirded as removiiiff the covi'rin;^ of ieiiorance as is 
naturally e.Kpected, hut rather the vrtti itself is understood as 
jH'rformin;j[ that fiiiietion. h mint 1 e said, however, th.it there 
can be no vrtti unless there is sense-contact, nor, can there he 
any sense-contact until the vrtti removes the veil of ienorance 
from the object. .\o way seems to have been found, out of this 
dillicidly. Somehow it is arbitrarily assumed that the internal 
offfan (antahkarana) is modified after the motlel of the external 
object. In the second place, the Vedantic doctrine of perception 
seems to fit in well only with the perceptions of a jiitrlicMdar kind, 
riz., the vistial ones. When we hear a soutul, it cannot be re- 
garded that our mind is modifuMl after the form of the sound. 
.\eain, in the Vedantic doctrine of knowhdee mini! is regarded 
as passive and receptive and not as active and selective. We 
fully recognise iittw-a-days that in each act of perception an in- 
coming sensation is reacted upon by the mind in the light of the 
residual trac(*s of past experience. 1-Aery perception is a case of 
apperce))tion. Whate\er is sensed is interpreted and assimilated. 
l\Iind plays an active jiari in ))t'rceptual experience and cannot be 
regarded as being '^imply passive and receptive. 

The merit of the Vedantic epistemology, however, should not 
be judged from the psychological stand-point hut from the meta- 
physical one. Its real value lies in the sound metaphysical in- 
sight it presuppost's. The merit of the \ edantic doc-trine of 
knowledge (-onsists in the \iew it puts huth as regards the nature 
of knowledge. The Vedanta teaches that knowledge cannot be 
rc-garded either as a relation or as an ac-t. It is not a relation, 
because a relation retpiires that Iwth the terms should continue 
to exist as long as the relation lasts. In the case of knowledge. 
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hovvovor, llu? ohji’ct may not l)c pivscnt after it has once given rise 
to knowledge aii'.l yet the knowledge of that object persists. 
Again knowledge cannot Ikj regarded as an act, because it leaves 
that which is acted upon intact, while it makes the author of the 
act, ciz., the subject, sulfer a chang^ and we have no example of 
such an act in our experience. Knowledge according to the 
Vedanta is a j)ariicularisation of a general princi()le. Conscious- 
ness is primal and fujulamenlal; knowledge of this or that object 
is a j)arlicular, determinate mode of the universal, indeterminate 
consciousness. The Vedanlie theory of knowledge stands sharply 
contrasted with the Nyaya eiiislemology. According lo the lattet, 
knowle<lge is an atlrilnite of the soul; the s('lf and the not-self are 
absolutely separated from each other. Knowledge, as the Nyaya 
understands it, is the result <ir<;aiHal collocalions: it is a copy of 
the external object. The Vedanta urgi?s that a radical sundering 
of the .subject and the object remlers knowh'dge an inex]>lieable 
fact, a veritable mystery. Knowleilge cannot be regarth.'d as the 
result of the causal eolhjcations of factisrs which are discontinuous 
with each other. Ho long as the object remains absolutely apart 
and complete in itself, we have no means of determining whether 
the copy correctly re])resents the original or not, as the latter ctin 
never be known as it is in itself. The \'cdanlic epistemology 
brings out a valuable truth when it states that the subject and the 
object do not simply come tetgether in a mechanical manner but 
they are organically related as parts of a wider whole of exiterii'iice 
which includes and at the same time tratiscend.s them lioth. 
Knowledge becomes intelligible when we recognise that the sub- 
ject and the object mutually imply each other and are dependent 
on each other. In fact they are moments in a higher unity ot 
experience. 



WHAT IS SAAIAVA^ A? 


BY 

M. HiRiVAXNA, Mvkork I 'nivkrsity. 

The conception ol suiHuvnijn is dcscrilird as llu* (•(jrncr-stoiio 
of tli(! Vnis(>sikii in modern works on lliat systeiii of pliilosopliy/ 
While llie des(‘ri])tion sliows that llie iin))orlance of smuavaija is 
rcGojjnised, the terms einpictyed in rendering it into English such 
as. ‘ inliercnce,’ t ‘ iidiesion,’ J ‘ inseparable relation ' § and 
‘ intimate union ’|| raise a dnidtt wlietlaa- its exact nature is well 
nndersto(ul. 'I'lie object of this papc*r is to ('iideavoiir to deterniiue 
its nature and to s(.*ek for a parallel to it. if any, in the other 
systems of Indian philosophy which may help us to discover its 
true meaning. That sdiiiardijn is a relation is clear enough ; biit 
it is not the oidy relation adinitleil in the system, tJiere being 
others like sam/Z'if/a, r/b/ob/a, pnmlt n, nimiitlni, etc., and until we 
interpret sanutrtlna in reference to them, we cannot claim to have 
understood it cotnpli-tely. It is not [jossible however within the 
short com])ass of this paper to deal with the several relations re- 
cogtiised in the Vaisesika. So we shall sided siimijiKja as typical 
of them, alluding to the others oidy in a general way. We ju’O- 
pose also to consider the iiuestion, as far as possible, in the light of 
the distinction made in modern philosophy between external and 
internal relations. 

'I’he relation of siintiiiuin, it is slated, holds exclusively 
between dmryits* while that of sitiinn'Cuja is found not only 
between (/r«r//(f.s —though only when they satisfy a special condi- 
tion, as we shall see— but also between ijitm, htinmi, jCiti and 
r/.NV.y« and entities to which they may belong.**' The relation in- 

Tiirhi ntiiiijrahti, pp. iF'.. ml»ny S.insl.rM 

f KVitli rncliiin Jind Ainiiusin, p. I'-hl. 

1 (joii{'li ■ Tran.xliiliun nf r«Hvi'si/,ii Sulns. p. } I'dn.l. 

: Das (iiipla History of Indian Phil.. \i'l. 1, p. 'VVl. 

'■ Tarha stififjfrff/in, Kn«. Transl iiniii, p. *M\ (Poinh.-i-, Sanskrit Sorios, lONi. 

Sen Diiiahnrhja on Hu* p. s.‘i (Nirn. Sao. Kdn., P.llO). 

’ Thrstf wmilil hi.* Iho follnwiii'i : tlnirya and gMiiu, ilranja and kama, ulliinato drovya 
find risvxa, and vyakti pnrtii ul.ir ’) ami jdti p nnivorual The last ai/ain may be of 
Ilu'ce oorty— druri/a and ;uli, ifiiMu aud jatt, karma and jutf. 
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•Vlivt'd for iiisl;iini« in ' lint on tlio hoail ' or ‘ cloth in tlic jar ’ is 
; i)iit lliat IxHwocn the ‘ cloth ' nnd the ‘ threads ’ out of 
'vliich it is made or helween the ‘ rose ’ and its ‘ redness ’ is 
^J’hat is, while mminuju obtains only between objects 
of one particniar order, siitnnrdiiu may be ftnind between objects 
of the same or of different order. We shall ref(T later to sflnia- 
ruya of the former kimi, l iz., that between two dmcytis, and shall, 
for the present, restrict onr observali(»ns to the latter. Now in 
the example of xinuyoiin {jiven above, ri.?., ‘ cloth in the jar,' the 
objects may or may not be related in the manner indicated by the 
preposition ‘ in.’ 'rian are s»-en .'^ej)arate before they are con- 
j«»ined and again, when tluw are disjoined, they eontinne to be so. 
in both cases alike each object, at least according to Vaisesika, 
remains in itself and nnalleeted. If for this reason, riz., that it* 
makes no dilTerence to the ridat.i, .vai/((/o;/a is taken to be an ex- 
ternal relation,* one is apt to regard as internal, santocuya which 
as found between ‘ rose ’ and ‘ rediK'ss,' .say, is far iinlikf! it and 
is actually contrasted with it in \’aisesika works. f To see whether 
if would be correct t(j regard it .so, a slight digression into the 
Vaisesika view of knowledge is necessary. The system, as is 
well known, is realistic, and as such believes in the existence of 
ol)jects independently <d' and outside the knowledg(' which refers 
to them. To avoid however the familiar dillicidty that faces all 
realistic doctrines of accoimling satisfactorily for Ern>r, the 
Vaisesika restricts the scope of its realistic postulab; to what i.s 
known as the nirrihftlynka and maintains that the slaleniciit, that 
whatever knowledge points to exists apart from that knowledge, 
applies only to that level of percepti(»n. A.s regards the .suribil- 
paka which is derived from or built out of the niri'ikoljiuka, it may 
or may not refer to a fact : and whether it is true or false in a par- 
ticular ease has to be determined on entirely other grounds. Hy 
nin'ildlptikn here, we lane to understand mere presentation as 
distinguished from ]icrceplion involving jjidgment ; and what is 
given in it is the imiktlcd thing — allog«dhcr uncharacterised. Thus 
w'hcn we perceive a ‘ red rose,’ the jiereeption, it is assumed, is 


* Coiiipar#*, e.g., Taylnr : ‘ Klcinr-nts of |)p^l47-ft. 

f See for example Turl^a Saugntha Diinh). p. 02 (Boinbay- Sans#krit Scrioa, WW)* 
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ftut it is not necessary for our present purpose to enter into that 
Question. For samavaya ‘relates eternal entities as well for cx- 
imple an ‘ atom of prthioi ' and its ‘ odour ’ — which as we have 
laid are not modifiable ; and since the explanation wg give of it in 
hat ease must be identical with the explanation in the other case, 
shange, even supposing that things that arc not ultimate are sub- 
ject to it, cannot be ascribed to samacaya. It accordingly follows 
ihat in all cases alike samavaya leaves the terms it relates cntirc- 
y unaffected.* In other Avords, it is an external relation like 
lamyoga. The very fact that it is independent and relates ulti- 
natcly simple factors shows that it cannot be an internal one. 

If samavaya also is an external relation, ‘ wherein,’ it may 
t)e asked, ‘ does it differ from samyoga? ’ The distinction 
Letw'een the two may be stated in various ways. For example, 
Lliings in samyoga relation are in jiixtaposition and occu])y 
ilifferent spaces ; those Avhieh arc connected by samavaya are cx- 
EDerienced in one and the same space. t The most important 
difference hoAATver from the present standpoint is that while 
\iamyoga is transient (anitya) and manifold (ancka) ; samavaya is 
)tcrnal (nitya) and one {eka).\ Things related by samyoga can, 
5JS we know, be separated ; and the separation docs not affect tliem 
but only destroys the relation. Things related by samavaya 
pannot always be sundered ;§ but where they can be, one at least 
pf them suffers destruction as the*rcsult of such snmk'ring. But 
the relation itSelf, it should be remembered, though it ceases to l)e 
revealed through that particular instance, continues to be;|| and 
is revealed through other similar instances, just as ‘ cow-ncss ’ 
which is a universal and therefore one and everlasting, 
jepes not disappear when a particular ‘ cow ’ dies hut persists in 
f-others.lf In other words, while samyoga only exists, samavaya 

* Tliis is made quite explicit in ilie Vaihc^ika maxim : VUislatn siifhlhat mtiricyatc. 
tf, Muktatalif p. 20G. 

t Cf. Nyaya-Manjari, p. 312 : 

Pratifi-lhtidAt bhedo'fsti deia-bhcilasiu ncRyaie. 

I The later Naiydyihas and the Mlmnthsakas fallowing Prabh&kara refuse to view 
jnimav&ya as cither eternal or one. See Uinakarvja on tlie MvktacaH^ p. 86, and Jha, 
' Prabhakara School of MirnamKa,' p. 92. 

§ E.g., * atom of earth ' and its ' fragrance.' 

tl See Upaxkara on Kanada's Sutras, p. 2%. 

f Compare for the parallelism between the two Pra^asta-pdda't Bhdfya, pp. 926-3S8. 
[(VixittXMtgram Series). 
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subsists, rt should not be thought that in so describing them, we 
arc importing into the Vuiscsika pliilosophy a notion alien to it r 
tor the distinction between subsistence and existence is quite fun- 
damental to it. It divides the six positive categories it postulates 
into two classes — oikj consisting of the first three which are sat 
(real) because? of the universal satta attaching to them'fsattd-sam- 
handha) and the other consisting of the last three which arc des- 
cribed as scalinasat or ‘ instrinsically real.’ They are neither in 
'J'iiiie nor in Space and are indeiKUident of both. The forinc'r are 
characterised by borrowed being ; the latter, on the other hand, 
arc in their own riglit. This distinction is remarkably like that 
between subsistence and existence ; and as sainacaya is one of the 
last three padarthas and samyoya, as a yuna, is one of the first 
three, the description we have given of them is quite in accordance 
'.vith the basic principle of Vaisesika philosophy.* 

A second distinction of e<|ual importance may also be deduced 
from what has been stated thus far. The relata in samyoya are tech- 
nically described as yula-siddha or ‘ normally separate ’ : and those 
in samarCiya, as ayitlasiddha by which we should understand that 
this relation holds between things of which one is invariably asso- 
ciated with the other. t The ‘ redness,’ for instance, is never apart 
from a ‘rose’ or some such object and it is inconceivable that wc 
should find it without at the same time finding its correlate. The 
two are, no doubt, as conceived in tlie system, ontologically quite 
distinct ; but while one of them can exist by itself, the other cannot. 
That however is no disproof of its disfinclness. The reason why it 
is not seen by itself is that it l)ecomes related to its correlate os it 
comes to be. Its origination, as it is said, is simultaneous witli its^ 
relation ; Jdlnh sambaddliosco Hi ckah kiilah.\ In other words, un- 
like samyoya which is adveiuitious or contingent, this relation is 
necessary, tiiough the neei'ssiiy, we must add, is only one-sided. 

* I’rasuKla-iHtilaV Hlmfvo, pp. 17 niul I’J, and Khainali, p. SSI (Xirn. Sat;, rr-- laW). 
Ill laliT .Vi/njn-VrtijtfjiAa tliou»lii iliis ilintini'linn was prarliVally givi'n np by tlii' expe- 
dient of wbnl m de.si’ribwl aa e/iiif/lirt-iKiiiiariiita, see DhuiKartutt on .’IfiiAldriili, pp. 40'4T. 

t tU-e Tarku-siiiigralin, p. til. Compare tho terra asrdiaiitri/a used in rcspeel of it in 
til.' i^ywju-kaiiilnli iViaianatprain Si'rifs), p. aii. This acciiia to lie tlic oritfin of iho name 
VnralanfrtOa sometimes given to siininrui/ii. Seo Jha : ‘ Vrabhakara Sehool of Miiuansa, 
p. B8. 

* Uddyotokara : Kyaytt'Vdjtika FT, i, 113 (Benares Kdn., 1015), p. OOti. iVydiia-iiianjari. 
p. 312. Th« former work ennneiatea this principle in connection with the question *f 
‘ whole ■ and its ' parts.' Us applicability to all cases in^olving tamarSya is dear fme* 
the latter work. 
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The ‘ redness ’ in our example presupposes a dravya but the re- 
verse does not hold good,* for the ‘ rose,’ may exist out of this re- 
lation and it is tJic self-same thing whether in this relation or out- 
side it. Hence when we describe samavaya as an external relation, 
it is not in the sense tliat Iwth its terms are indcpi'iident as in sam- 
yoga hut only one. There seems to be sufficient warrant in 
modern philosophy for describing such a relation as external. t 
We have so far Iroatinl of xumamya as it inanifest.s itself 
through certain sets of entities. It is also manifested, as we have- 
stated already, in another situation and like mmynga is found 
between two draryas. But while the latter can exist between 
practically any two (/rrtryf/s,| the former is found only between 
certain kinds of them. To determine what the draryas should be 
in order tluit samaedyo. may hold between them, it is necessary to 
draw attention to the rather peculiar view of causation held in the 
system. It maintains that the elleet comes into being an«.‘w and 
is quite other than its material cause. The ‘ cloth ’ made from 
tlie ‘ threads ’ for cxamj)le is, according to this j)rinciple, an en- 
tirely ncAV product and abides in them, the relation between the 
two being samardya. This is the condition for samardya being 
found between two draryas : they should be material cause and 
effect. § Here also then we find the same conditions as before : 
First, there are two entities which on the basis of common ex- 
jxirience are regarded a.s distinct ; secondly, one of them, the 
effect, is dependent u])on the other, its material cause and pre- 
supposes it which is%indej)end(Mit ; and lastly, when the latter 
emerges into being, it becomes, in the very act of diiing so, relab'fl 
to the former. Thus there is complete parity between this case 
of samardya and the others whicli we have already considered. 
To judge from Kanada’s Sinra. VI 1, ii. "(1, the doctrine of saina- 
mya seems to have been first eininciated in eonnec-lion with the 
production tjf draryas and thereafter extended to the other cases 

* Thid is explicitly rcco^'iiiscd hv some: L'tpannam dravyam hsanamagunam alcntji- 
kanit ca tix{hati. Compare Tarla samjraha'dtpikd^ pp. i ami 7 (Boimliay Sanskrit ScritH). 

f See Joacliim, ' Nature of Tniiii,’ p. 50 n., and Bradleyt ‘ Eagays on Trnili and 
Eeality,' p. 337 n. 

i Tlie Vai^sika denies samyotja between all-pcrvading (vibhn) dravyas like dkdia and- 
dtman. 8ce Dinakariya on Miilddtali p. 73. 

§ These, according to the Vai^csiku, arc the same as ' parts * and * whole.' floe 
Tarha-Sangraha’Dipikitj p. G2. Like the material cause, the ' parts ' arc conceived as 
pdqc to tlM ' whole.* 
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like draoya and gum, vyakti and jdti.* The problem of causation 
always loomed large in ancient Indian thought ; and the Vaisesika, 
in contradistinction to the other s(;hools rijainlaining identity in 
fsjine sense or other between the material cause and the clTcct, for- 
mulated absolute distinction (ahjanla-bhcda)^ between them, 
devising samneagn at the same time as their connecting link. The 
basis of the extension from this to the other cases is j)robably to be 
found in the fact that wluirever mmncdyii is revealed, casual fac- 
tors will have been in opm'ation as implied by the maxim already 
quoted ; Jdtah sambaddbusca Hi cUah bdhih. In the case of the 
‘ red rose ’ the colour is what is caused ; in the case of ‘cow named 
Kliancla,’ it is the particular cow. That is, what is produced in 
these cases is not the relation which by hypothesis is eternal, but 
one of the relata.j Samyngn also involves a reference to causation 
similarly, but wliat is produced there is the relation itself. Now 
whatever jiositive thing is [u*o(luc(‘d, according to the Vaisesika, 
not only is in Time and Space but also necessarily abides in some 
dravya which is described as its sauiardyi-ldrana.^ Samyoya, 
I'oing a product, must abide, so soon as it arises, in a dravya ; and 
since it cannot be either a dravya or karma, it is classed as a 
gum, these three being the only things that can be ju-oduced. Sa- 
mnvdya, on the other hand, is regarded as an indeix'iident paddr- 
Iha which only relates but is not caused and therefore requires no 
dravya or Samavdyikdraua to abide in, like MMuyof/a.Ij Accordingly 
it is described as directly connected with the rclala ;?i but sam- 
yugn is indirectly so, for, being a guna, it needs mmavdya as an 
intermediate link to connect it with its mmavdyi-kdruna. That is, 
mmyoga is a mediated relation while samavdya is an immediate 
one. This constitiites a third dilTercnce between them. 

There is a conception in another system which contirms our 
view of samacuya. The Visisladvaita of Ramanuja formulates a 

* Soft Firf/i on VaUesika Sutras, p. *204 (Gujurati Presa Edn.) and Keith : ‘ Indian 
and AtomiMn,' pp. PHJ-S. 'I be cxicnaioii already appears in Pra^astapada. 

I Notts the expression ihedam ix'currinf' in the t^utra. 

\ This cxt 43 n 8 ion, owing lo the similarity of the eircuinstanoo, nocossitalcd the admis- 
sion of cases where the rclatuin to*» is not produced : c,g. ' atom of earth and its frag- 
idncp.’ Pra^astnpuda : Dhd^ija, p. 3*2t. 

§ See Praiiastapada'H lihasija, pp. 16, 18, and 26. 

li Kec Nijfnja-kandaii : 820. 

* 'Hiis is technically described as sttfonipa ja»nbaM|>/ia, i.c.. it is solf-rclalod not unie- 

hted. 
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relation known as aprthak-siddhi which corresjxinda to samavaya 
i^ractically iu all respects.* It accepts real distinction between 
the two things related by it and also inseparability between them, 
lint there is one important dilTercnce : tlie rclata are represented 
there as implying an inclusive unity {rmshiiliya) and as subserv- 
ing it. On account of its implication of unity and interconnec- 
tion; ajrrihnk-siddhi, in spite of its resemblance to satmvaya in 
other res|)pcts, is to be taken as an internal relation. It seems in 
fact the Visisladvaila rendering of saimuinja. The relata and the 
relation are the same in the one system as in the other, but the 
manner of interjireling them is different. ^I’agore, the jioet, has 
somewhere stated that a road lietwecm two places may be looked 
upon either as linking them up into one whole or as keeping them 
apart. The situation is the same but the e.xpla nation is diffi'rent. 
Exactly like it seems to be the distinction between aprlhah-.siddhi 
and samaidya. While the pluralistic Vaisesika looks upon sanin- 
vaya as holding its tonus apart, the eventually monistic Visistnd- 
yaita regards them as unified by aprthak-siddhi. Now if sanin- 
vaya also were an internal relation, as implied by the several Eng- 
]i.sh expressions used as its equivalents in modern works, the fun- 
damental difference. between the two schools of thought would dis- 
appear and Ramanuja’s ndiitation of the doctrine of samarCtya 
would have no point in it.t 

To sum up : The relations of samyoya and samavaya are both 
external — ^thc former in the sense that it relates co-ordinate fac- 
tors; the latter in the senst? that one of the terms is relative and 
subordinate to the other. Speaking generally, the Vai.sesika sci-ms 
to repudiate internal relations altogidher. Its uncompromising 
realism and pluralism render this conclusion necessary. Tt recog- 
nises only external relations but they are not all of the same kind 
and there arc at least two varieties of it as illiLstrated by samyoya 
and samavaya. 


* Sec Sribhafiffa and Srnta-prakuhkn, pp. 75-6 (Nirn. Sajj. Vrr.-H), also TallKamuktu- 
lalapa (Benares Krlitioo), p. 616. There arc a few differcncon between tlie two concep- 
tiona but they are tiiicli as arc nccc^sitatc-d by the basic difference between the two sys- 
terms. The Vi-^iRfadvaila does not th4csa : hence one variety of samanarayaf viz.. 

that betweep ultimate substance and rtse^a is not found in it. Aufitner difrcron(.'.e is that 
relation between ' body ' and ‘ bouI^ which is not samavaya in the Vuiilcsika, is 
apftkak’Siidhi here. 

4 Ijrhhhaiya, U, ii, 12-16. 
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BY* 

Umus Ciiasura Bhattaciiakyya, Dacca I’NivKRsnY. 

Traces are left in tlic Upanisads of tlio way in which the 
incicnt mind of India groped for the concept of Brahma and even- 
nally attained it by a slow and steady endoaYour. It is possible, 
licrefore, to discover in outline the liistory of the growth of this 
•oncept. By ‘ history ’ lu'nj we do not mean niero chronology ; 
he logical yn'oeess of the growth of a philosophical concept is far 
noro important than mere chronology. Ih'sides, chronology 
^tself is a diilicult matter in Hrnti literatnn* where alone the history 
if this concej)t might lx* fracwl. 

Usually no douiit wo haYe a chronological scheme with regard 
10 these books : no doubt, we regard the mantras as the earliest 
liroduction : the ttrdhmaMs are placed next ; and they in their 
turn were followed by the Upanisads. But it will be readily ad* 
fiiittcd that this chronological .scheme is at best a working hyix)- 
(hesis ; it is certainly not ap])licahle to all the books brought under 
these various names. We can certainly not say that every mantra 
hook was earlier than every Brdhmana and that all the Upanisads 
i'ame after the mantras and Brdhmanas. 

If this were the case, - if, that is to say, we could be certain 
that th(; chronological order t»f the mantras, Brdhmanas and Upa- 
nisads were unallerahly fixed, and that whatever was found in 
whichever of the Upaifisads, was necessarily posterior to anything 
found in any of the Brdhmanas or Vedas, then our task ^Yould have 
been very much simplified. But unfortunately this does not seem 
lo bo the case. On the contrary, we have reasons to think that 
some of the mantras were conijiosed aft(*r some of the Brdhmanas 
and that some of the Vfntnisads preceded the later Brdhmanas. At 
any rate, it is difficult to think that all the Upanisads that we know 
^amc after the whole of tlx* BrnAtnuHa-liteniturc had been com- 
posed. It seems futile therefore, to attempt to construct a history 
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of (Ijc cdncppt of Brahniii by merely pointing out what is fount 
alH)iit it ill the mantras, Brahvianas and 'Upam§ads. 

In tracing the growth of the concept of Brahma, what, 
can and ouglit to do is to find out, if possible, the logical stagci 
ihrongh which this idea developed. Rvery philosophical idea 
and for the matter of that, every idea takes time to develop aiu 
iiasses through a sequence of stages. Sometimes, traces of the^i 
stages are preserved ; and with n'fermicc to tlu* (roncept of BrahTiiiij 
they seem to have been preserved in the Ujmnisads. We shall en- 
deavour to see here how far they are detectable. 

TiOgically, it is necessary to define the nature of the concep'^ 
of which we arc attempting to construct the history. The natiir 
and implications of tin; concept of Brahma arc fully worked oii 
in the Vedanta-Sutras. Differences of opinion exist as to tliosi 
implications and also as to the relation of Brahma with the indi 
vidual and the world. But there is little diltcrcnce of opi*'.i4 
about the character of Brahma as the ultimate reality. Hep /s s 
oonscioms Absolute, the source of all and the ultimate goal of ali 
creation. He jiervadi^s the whole universe. The soul and tjs 
world — the subject-object of ironsciousness — find a meeting filaci 
in Him ; they lioth proceed from Him. He is in the individiia 
soul as He is in the external world. His presence can be felt- 
can even be proved — ^Init is difficult to describe. He ii is tha 
presides over the senses of the individual and enables them 1< 
function ; and He also presides over the objects of sense and en^ 
ablcs them to be sensed. He is the ultimate reality of the ^ 
and tlic not-self ; He is the source of Ixith and is the link betwrtii 
the two. He is a Unity ; He is a Spirit ; He is the alpha and thf 
omega of all things. 

The mental efforts made to reach this concept have left in- 
teresting traces in the TJpanisads. Usually a philosopher preseyjl 
us only w'ith the thoughts in w'hich his thinking 'culminates ;• 
actual thinking — the psychological processes through wduch tlicsi 
ideas were eventually attained — seldom sec the light of day. 
doubt, when an author writes several books, and these mark stagfis 
in his thought-development, an indication is not wanting of thf 
w'ay in which he searclnal for the truth. But at best, it is a ^ S 
imperfect indication of the underlying psychology of the manj; >1 
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may indicate the psychological ‘ type,’ as Jung would put it, to 
which he belongs. J3ut tlic stages through which his mind passed, 
may still remain obscure. A l)ook gives us the results of a man’s 
thinking, and will seldom tell us — unh'ss the author himself dis- 
closes the fact — whether it was the result of a year’s thinking or 
of a decade’s continued study. Much less will it tell us the stages 
through which the author’s mind reached the ideas which find 
expression in his book. This is the usual rule; but we have a 
different stoty to tell of the Upani.sads. 

The Upanisads embody the results of the thinking not of an 
^ individual thinker but of whole generations of thinkers. They, 
locus together tlic ideas that arose in the minds of a people in the 
course of a fairly long j)eriod of lime. They not only preserve 
the thoughts of tlu’se nu'u but even exhibit the stages through 
which they arrived at the snblimest conceptions. The books of 
the I’panisads can hardly be arranged in any finally settled histori- 
cal order ; and the presentation of ideas in any one of them cannot 
also be regarded as following any definite chronological scheme. 
Yet here and there in them, we find traces of the thinking itself by 
uhieh the concept of Brahma was reached. .\nd it is not alto- 
gether im|x»s.sible to arrange them in ilieir logical sequence. 

It shoidd be noted here that we jire confining ourselves to the 
f’panisads. The concept of Brahma and other concepts of the 
np!inii.,ads also, were further develojx'd and their im]>lications 
more thoroughly drawn out, in the Sutras and the sub.sequent 
literature of the schools of AT'danta. A completi* history of the 
growth of the cnnce])t of Brahma, would undoubtedly cover these 
later writings also ; but that would be too long a subject for a single 
paper. 

i. Brahma as the idtimate tinity of all things, is really the 
unity of two other lower unities ; (i) In the lirst place, w'e reach 
the unity of soul l.)y subsuming the {nvms (senses) under it ; (ti) 
iff the second placi*, the phenomena of the world cogjiised by these 
senses, are also std).sumcd under a unity. And this really meant 
a unity of the gods under a supreme god-head : for, to the TTpani- 
sadic thinker, tho phenomena of nature were but workings of the 
various divinities that peopled the universe. Tho concept of 
Brahma was but thi.s twofold unity of the gods and the prSnas. 

22 
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2. The al)Ovo proross would give us Braliniii only as tlie 
One. A slightly dilVcrcnt process of thinking was uccessary for 
conceiving Him as a spiritual Being. This was done by reaeliiiig 
the notion of individual soul, which led up to the notion of a 
.world-soul along with it. 

3. Brahma is the ultimate unity; 11<* is a spiril. But He 
is also the source of all things and the goal of them all too. It is, 
therefore, shown that the world evolves out of Him and also that 
it loses itself in Him. 

The stage of intellectual growth at which tiu' search for 
Brahma, i.c., for an all-pervading unity, began, already involved 
a belief in (i) a multiplicity of gods [)residing over the manifold 
forces of nature, and in (ii) a pluralily of functions of which the 
individual soul was capable. The unity of Brahma implied : first, 
the unificJition of the soul-functions in the soul — the prams sub- 
sumed under the dliitan — and along with this, there was the unifi- 
cation of the gods in the supreme god-head or Brahma. ^I'he first 
process is called the adluiatnia or pro<-ess jx'rfaining to the soul ; 
and the second is called the adliidaicala or tlu' process jiertaining 
to the gods. 

(1) The conception of the soul as the unifying principle of 
the sense-functions (prduiis) is mediated by the concc'pl of a 
iniili'hya (or chief) prdua. 'I’he so-calh'd ‘ vital breaths ' are hut 
manifestations of this chief prfim. Besides this chi(‘f pratja, 
there are eleven other prduii.H which function as the elev-n senses. 

It is needless to add that hefon’ the concept of a prana or 
ficnse could ai’ise, it was necessary to understand the diiTermco 
between the ex])erience of one sens(* and that of another; that is 
to say, it w'as necessary to know' first of all that touch-sensalions 
were different from smell-sensations, for example, and that they 
constituted a special class, before touch could be thought of as a 
sense distinct from smell as a sense. We havo traces of the di.s- 
envery of this truth also in the Upanisads. There arc passages 
.which emjiliasise the fact that all touch-experiences must lie 
referred to the skin and all visions to the. eye, and so on. (Br. ii. 4. 
l.I.) This was the first step in the process of unification which 
resulted in Brahma. All sensations of a particular kind are 
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unified by bcung referred to tlic corresponding sense ; and then all 
tlie senses arc uniiied by being referred to the soul. 

There is a scries of I panisadic Urxts in whieh this theory is 
\iTriously suggested; and these texts are considcnsl and systema- 
tised in Vedanta-Sfitra, ii. 4. lii the Vcdrinta-Kfilrii, the ques- 
tions raised arc : (i) What is the number of the senses? And (ii) 
are they self-existent or derived from Brahma? y\s to the num- 
ber, the conclusion arrived at is that it is eleven, exclusive of the 
cliief pram; and as to the second question, it is concluded that 
the}' are all (h'rived from Brahma. 

. The rpanisadic ti’xis considered in this connection, contain 
traces of the way in which the first th.inkors sought for a unity. 
As has been just poinled out, they lir.e. of all unified the sensations 
ol each kind by tiie eciiieept of a eorresporuling pnlua or indrUja 
(sense). Thus in Hr. ii. 1. II, we ha\e : '* .lust as all waters flow 
hut to the sea, all touches to the skin, all visions to the eye, all de- 
s'l’es to the mind wmnni.si, etc.” ITere we have the unity of the 
sense-experiences in the corresponding senses. 

This gives us t!ie various mmiscs. As to the miniher of these 
there is some anildgiiity in the texts. Some passages seem to 
suggest that it is seven, sonic put it at ten, and so on. But, as the 
author of the Veilaiita-Siitra concludes (ii. t. l-(i). a synthesis of 
these passages sciiles the ninnher at ('!■ veil. Curiously enough, 
this mimlier accords villi that given by the Siliikliya school. 
'I’liough the autlior of \ I'danla-Sfitra is never tired of assailing 
the Siihkhya, in the matter of the pnlmn, they remarkably agree. 

After the discoviu-y of tin' eleven senses, the next step for the 
rpanisadie thinkers was the conception of the mulxhya pnimu In 
rii. V. .1, we have an interesting anecdote which estahlishes not. 
'Illy the separateness hut also the superiority of the chief prana. 
The same conclusion is reaidicd with the aid of the same argu- 
ments, sometimes repeated rcrhalim, in Br. vi. 1. And in Br. 
i. 6. 3, we are told that the chief pruiifl unifies the live vital 
breaths, pram, apdna, etc. (<•/. Vetlanla-Sfilra, ii. 4. 1*2). 

Up to this, we have eleven prams and one mulihya pram. 
The next step would naturally be a reduction in this number with 
a view to attain unity. In Br. i. 5. 3, we find that this number 
is reduced to three, na., manas, vdk, and pram 
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Now must come the cuneeption of tlie soul or utuuin. This is- 
.Tiery often found to synchronise with tlic advent of Brahma-idea, 
specially in the Br. I'p. The soul of the body and the soul of the 
world coalesce frequently enough. Thus, in Br. ii. 1. 17-19, we 
arc introduced to the concept of the soul which controls the senses 
.ind withdraws them fnun their sjihere of activity when it goes to- 
sleep. In the very np.\t passage (Br. ii. 1. 20), this soul is spoken 
of as the source of everything ; — ix description which tits in more 
closely with the notion of Brahma rather than that of the indivi- 
dual soul. We find here, however, tiiat from their notions of the 
‘oiises, our authors arrive ju.st where they might be logically ex- 
pected to arrive, riz., at (lu* notion of the soul. 

Along with the unification of tlx* prilms under the notion of 
the soul, the concept of Brahma already looms in tht“ not-<listant 
horizon. Thus in lir. iv. 1, we (ind Brahma is alternately iden- 
tified with (speech), pnlm, the eye, the ear, and so on. And 
then the declaration is made tlnit .-ill these are hut parlidl imini- 
festations of Brjihma and none of tiu-ni exhaust his reality. 

Logically the concept of the .soul imiy h(> considoiul a .step 
below that of Brahma. But in iictuality, th(' two ideas emerge 
almost simultaneously in the I’panisads; and the one changes 
easily into the other. It is a peculiarity of Hindu thought that 
the body is very often regarded iis an epitome of the world and 
meditation on certain centi'cs «)f the body h.is been suggested as .'i 
raeiins for att:iining knowledge of the world (rf. Vogii-Butra). 
.^nd hence the identification of the soul of the body with that of 
the world was not ii diflioilt process lor thr'se thinkers. Besides, 
the very fact that extreme monism {(ulcditism) iirose out of tlw 
1-panisads, shows tluit this identification Wits implied in their 
saying.s. In many ciisos, the attainment of the idea of the soul 
Uitman) was tantiimount to the ap|M.*arancc of the concept of 
Brahma. An additional iirgmnent in support f)f this is found in 
the fact thiit a number of the Vedanta-Sulras discuss tlto qiiestioii 
Avhether certain terms used in certain contexts mean the finil-e self 
or the infinite Brahma (c.f/. i.].12; i.1.2M; i.2.18; i..‘1.14; etc.). 
In all these cases, the terms used are interpreted to tnoiin Brahma ; 
but they might as well ajiply to the finite soul. This shows that 
in the thinking of the Upanisadic philosophers, the soul was but 
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one mility wliicli wms liiou$;lit of now as finite and now as infinite 
— the soul of the body and soul of tlie world in one (c/. C’h. vi. 3, 

: etc.). 

liut at the same lime, it must be conceded that, wh('ther they 
deserved to be called theists or not, occasionally the Tpanisadic 
thinkers transcended the linitiide of tlic individual sou! iind reached 
the sublimer concept of Brahma as distinct from and superior to 
it. 'rims ill Jir, iii. 7. li’J, we are introduced to the idea of “ that 
which is ])resent in consciousness, is yet distinct IVom it, whom 
consciousness cannot grasp but whose body, as it wen;, conscious- 
ness is and who controls consciousness from within.” 

(*2) It has been repeatedly said in the Upanisads that the 
senses are presided over by the gods who also control the corres- 
ponding plumonumii of nature, and thereby make sense-function 
fiossihle. 'L’hus in Ait. ii. 4, we are told that Fire became s}«.ecli 
and entered the mouth of men. Air became prdiut and eiileied the 
nostrils, and so on. And that these deities also jircside over the 
corresponding forces of external nature, is laid down in Ch. iii. 
1.8, Br. i. 3, i. 0, etc*., when* we are brought face to face with 
the conception of an external world of deities {lulhiilairata) and an 
internal world of soul {(idhifiilnut) (<:f. Vedanta-Sutra, ii. 4, 11). 
.Vnd we are also told that the senses not only arise oui of the 
deities of the external world but they also revert to them upon 
liberation (Br. i. 3, l-J. cf ,S7V/.): thus, speech freed from its con- 
iK'Ction with the body becomes tire again, prutui becomes air, the 
eye goes back to the sun, and so on. 

In order to reach the concept of Brahma, it was oliviously 
necessary to Iran.scend the manifold of divinities as much as the 
manifold of the si*nses. 'I’liis was also done. Thus, in Kena iii, 
wc liavo a beautiful pictun; of tlie way in which the I panisadic 
thinkers thouglit away the independent existence of the Yedic 
deities, withotit at the same time making them altogether unreal. 
Bo also, in Br. iii. 0, Biikalya asks; ” How many gods are 
there? ” yajnavalkya’s answer is that the number may be 
variously conceived as several thousands, several hundreds and 
also as thirty-three, six, three, tw’o, one-and-half, and also as one. 
Then, a list of thirty-three is given, of whom the larger numbera 
arc bttt a glorious unfolding. But these thirty-three may lie 
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further reduced until \vc leacJi the prana ‘ or J3raJima who is also 
■-■ailed the “ That ” ’ (Tir. iii. 9. 9), 

The world of the X’edas, and therefore that of the Upanisads 
also, Avas so full of jiods and senii-diviiie afjeneies that matter as 
matter hardly existed lor them at all. We seldom find anythiof' 
in the I’panisads which sujiffests that the material world is dead 
.matter alone, and not either an emanation from Brahma or at least 
presided over by deities. Thus in 'I’aitt. i. 7, we arc told of the 
material world — the ‘ (tdhihhutaiH ' ; hut even there the enumera- 
tion of the things of the world includes ‘ dfinan ’ ; the others are 
water, plants, etc. .Xnd they are to he thought of along with tljC 
‘ adhilol’a ’ (earth, sky, etc.), and the ‘ adhidcra ’ (flf/ni, vaijn, 
etc.). And this whole is to In* thought of as in-dwelt hy Brahma. 
In i. (). ‘2, the same I'panisad speaks of Brahma as ‘ ahdso-sar'ra ' 
— i.c., as having space as his body. Vedanta-Bfilra i. 1, ‘2.3, <7 
seq., considers the I'panisadic texts which regard the material 
world as a mode of Brahma (‘ parindniu '). 'I'he same idea is 
further elaborated in Sutras ii. I. *21, ct acq. The incessant cani- 
j)aign that the Sutras carry on again.st the Siihkhya and ti e 
Vaisosika sy.stems, i.c., systems that helifwe in an unconscious 
material ])rinciple. as the cause of the universe, also indicate the 
attitude of the L’pnnisads towards matter; for, it is needless to 
|)oint out that the Sutras only expound what is contained in the 
Upanisads (cf. Sutras ii. I, 4, W .srr/. ; ii. ‘2. II, id .srq.). Matter, 
therefore, offered no difficulty to the I panisadic thinkers; and the 
anification of the deiti(!s implied for them the unification of tiie 
W'orld of phenomena also. 

Having unified the s(*rises in the concept of the soul iind the 
deities of the external world in a supreme deity, the Upanisadic 
thinkers had nothing else to do hut synthesise these two in a higher 
unity in order to attain the concept of Brahma. The external 
world for them was really the worhl of deities; and the internal 
world 'wis the world of the senses presided over again hy the. e 
deities. These two y»arallel multipliciti(‘S arc unified first into two 
apparently separate unities; these two are next thought i>f as„one 
and this is Brahma. 

In Praftna iv, we have this attempt preserved. •“ Just as 
birds retire for shelter to their nest on a tree, so docs everything 
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;i]tii)ialdy dupend on tlio great soul : — tlip gross oiirtli and the 
<‘Ssenco of earth, waUn’ and its essence, — the eye and the visible 

objects, the car and the audible things the pram and all that 

the pnhia sustains.” Jiore we lind tlie senses of vision, of audi- 
tion, etc., and tla; corn^sponding sensuous objects are all uniliiid 
in Brahma. 

In CIi. iii. IK, similarly, we are told : ” t)n<* should worship 
hiams as Brahma ; this is wor.ship as conducted within the self 
iffdhydtaia) . As to worship eondiicled outside in the world of 
gods (adtiiilaicata), dhdsa or spac<‘ should hi? worshipped as 
Brahma. Both the.se kinds of worship or meditation — adhydtma 
as well as udhidairata — have been (mjoined. This Brahma has a 
fourfold manifestation ; rdk is one, prdm is one, raksu (eye) is 
one and tJie ear is one. 'Phis is his manifestation in the soul 
(adhyatma). As to his manifestation in the world of gods (adhi- 
dairalu), Agni is one, ^ dyit is one, Adilya is om*, and the direc- 
tions of space an; one. Both tlu'se forms of meditation have been 
enjoined — the adhydhm and the adhidairala.” And so on. Here 
al.so we find a unilication of the sen.ses and the sense-world in 
Brahma. 

(.*1) The stages indicated above' give us Brahma as the 
supreme I'nity of all things. Incidenially it is also no doubt 
suggested thal He is a spirit. But the idea that lie is a spirit is 
more fully developed after the individual is conceived as sjiirit and 
is thougdit as one with Brahma. 'I’lius in Br. ii, in the famous 
Brilaki-Ajatasatru anecdote, we have an attempt to reach Brahma 
in the manifestations of nature — in the sun, moon, lightning, 
sky. air. lire, water, — in the refle.xion of a. person in a mirror, in 
the sound that follows him when he walks, in tlio space on his 
sides, in his shadow, and linally in his intellect (iitman : cf. 
fiafikara). But all these attempts fail. We arc then taken to a 
sleeping man who is called up and awakes. Thence it is argued 
that when n man sh'cps, the soul Avithdraws itself with the senses 
from the. e.xternal worhl and moves in a world of its own. Like A 
great king at the head of his olFicers, now' going to his territories 
and now coming hack to liis city, the soul also at the head of its 
renscs conies to the perijihery of the organism and dominates it 
and then in sleep withdraws to its central aliode in the inmost 
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ravity of llic licart. l:.cri‘ wo reach the conception of a spirit as 
Oisliii'juislici.l fruin iho body yet controlling it like a king con- 
lisiliing liis lerrilories. 

Having liins readied the conception of a spirit, our author 
ouietly proceeds to say that it is the source of all things. Like 
sparks proceeding from a lire, all the pninus, all the lokas, in fact 
( xerything proi-eeds frean this Citman. Obviously this atman of the 
individual is taken to lx.’ the same a.s the (itman of the. universe. 

Tn lir. iii. 7, wi' are introduced to the (ioneeption of an ‘ an- 
tarififainin ' or indwelling controller — the spirit that controls the 
universe. These texts are considered in Vedanta-Sfitra i. 2. 18, et 
siUj., and also in ii. IJ. 13. We are told by the author of the Sutras 
that th(' term (intarinirmin there refers to Hrahma. He is the 
spirit that is in earth, water, tire; He is in the heavens, in air, in 
the sky, in the sun ; He is in light, in darkiu'ss, in fact, in every- 
thing. Hi'sides. He is in imlna, in speech, in the ey<*, and so on. 
And Ho is also in the individual soul. Not only is He immanent 
in everything, hut He is also the controller and director of every- 
thing. He is the great seer, the great hearer, the great knower 
— in fact. He is the great spirit. 

Tn Br. iii. 8, the same idea is more eloquently ex]ux*ssed. We 
are told tliere that the sun, infion, heaven and earth, time and the 
divisions of time — the moments, day and night, the half-month, 
the month, the seasons, the year — all these are held in their place 
and made to function according to an apjwinted sysiem, by this in- 
dwelling spirit. 

(4) The next and final stage in the evolution of the concept 
of Brahma, was to regard Him as the soiirefi as well as the. end of 
all things. This also is done in plenty of places. Thus, in Br. 
ii, we Jiavc both the.se forms of reasoning side by side. We arc 
told that “ just as smoke emanates from a fire with damp fuel, so 
the Vedas, etc., are breathed out by the great Soul.” Again, we 
are also told that just as all waters flow unto the sea, so does the 
universe culminate in Brahma (c/. Prasna, vi. 5). In Taitt. iii. 
1, Brahma is described as that from which all things are born, by. 
whom all things, when born, are sustained and in whom they all 
merge at the end of their existence. In Br. i, and Ch. yi, we 
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liilve tli(^ (•osiiKij’oiiy of oiir VWlo^oplitTs ; iuid .'ilonji; with it, we 
have tlie conj rplion of Thaliiiiii ns the orijfiii and end of all tilings. 

Tnilt. iii, seems to give us in the form of an anecdote, an ac- 
count of the way in which the concept ef llrahrna was gradually 
reached hy the I panis.’dic tiiinkers. 1 ahma is that from whom 
ail things proceed, hy whom all things are sustained and in whom 
{•11 tilings eventually terminate. How can He he known? As 
food (f/mm), as prfnui. as the <‘ye (ntk.sn), as the ear (.srofra), as 
mind {iitnniis), and as sjiei'ch ir 'il,). The^-c ar<* the giitewiiys, ;is 
it were, of knowing Hn-hma irf. Safikara, on this text). The dis- 
ciple tries one it Her iinother of these means, hnt eventually dis- 
eovers Him in the inmost reee.- es of his heart as finauda (bliss). 

Aceording to (,'h. viii. 1, the iilpha and omega of the universe 
i;nd of the linite self, is to he found in “ that which dwells in the 
little loln'--sha|ied dwelling house iti the city ol Brahma,” — nieaii- 
ing therein' the eaviiy of ihe heitrl (c/. Vedanltt-SfUra, i. 3. 14, et 
.vcf/.). Ilnlnti,'! is songhl in the externiil world — in nature where 
the mitnifolil d.‘iiit s nianifitsl themsolve.s ; He is also .sought in 
the sultjeelivc realm of the ;onl — in the senses tind their function. 
'I’he world is found to agwci' with the senses and the senses with 
the world. This hvids to the notion of a higher reality which 
eom|)reheiid'< them both. This is I’nihma. 

It must not he imagined from what we have said above Hut 
the rpani^adie miiul fir^l knew Jli'alima as a unity, Ihi'u as a spirit, 
and hist of all as the origin and enil of all things. We are not sug- 
gesting a ehrnnologieal order hnt only a /(»<//<•«/ sequence. The 
concept of Brahma implied these three as|)eels and what we have 
iitlempted here is only 1o indicate the way in which these aspects 
gradually einerited in the thiidiing of the rjamisadic philosojdievs. 

It will also he noliiTil in (he al’ove aeeoiint (hat the fjKim- 
siidie thinkers arrived at (he concept of Bralima not from an ob- 
servation of iiidure so much as from an insight into tlie workings 
of thi'ir own soul, Two (iiiugs really mattered for them: — the. 
gods in Ihe witrld outside and the jmlnus within. The nwterial 
world — the ek'meiits of nature, earth, water, lire, etc. — Avere at 
he«t only the ‘ rnjitlnm ' - it plane of existence or sphere of activity 
of tile deities (V/. Br. iii. 5) : Ait. ii. 4 ; etc.). The gods they in- 
herited from tlie Vedas tiiid the pranas, though not entirely a fresh 
23 
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discovery (c/. Atliarva-vcda, xi. 4), were aualysed and einpliasisod 
more fully by them. And it \va« from these that the concept of 
f?rahma as an all-pcrvading and all-controlling reality arose. 

It Avas not merc'ly an empirical concci)t ; it vras not merely a 
summation of exp('riences of (livorsity. Ihit it arose out of a per- 
ception of the manifold of the world and the diversity of soul-func- 
tion, Avhich tiK'mselves betrayed the unity underlyiiif? them. And 
in this the Upanisadic thinkers difl’ered larjiely fr()m the early 
Ionian tliinkers. These latter arrived at the conception of soul 
(nous), after liTin>i to unify the manifold of tlie world with the 
help of material jjrinciple.s, stich as water, or air, or lin-. No 
doubt, for them the material principle (liijlP) was instinct with 
life (zoe). Yet, from all we know about them this principle was 
not regarded in the same way as a Vedic rsi woidd regard a gtxl, 
such as Agni, Taruna, etc. This dilTerence ))robably e.xplains 
the fact that while the succes-xors of the Ionian thinkers in (Jreece 
had some difficulty in tackling the problem of matter (/////c), thi' 
Upanisadic thinkers and their sticcessors who inherited the whole 
fabric of Vcdic thought, were not troubled with the vexed ques- 
tion of the relation between matter and spirit. Tiny slowly 
climbed up to the concept of Brahma as the soul of man and at 
the same time of the world, as a spirit which gave rise to matter 
as Avell; and they conceived the material world itself as in-dw(>lt 
by spiritual presences, as, in fact, a manifestation of spiril- 
realities ; and this saved Ihem the trouble of linding a snlntum 
of the duality which was the stumbling-block of the Cartesian 
School and which was overcome by S|)inoza more or hss in the 
same way as by them, viz., with the help of the concept of an all- 
pervading and all-i)rodueing Absolute. Hoth Spinoza and the 
Upanisadic thinkers were (lod-intoxicated men ; but unlike Spi- 
noza, the r])anisadic thinkers did not inherit a sharp and un- 
bridgeable duality of mind and matter : they rather had gods with- 
out and gods Avitbin ; and Brahma lopped them all and Avas easily 
conceived as the beginning and end of them all — as the source, 
sustainer and goal of all. 



XY.VYA DOCTOJXK OF COMPARISON (UPAMaNA) 


BY 

S.\TIS(,'IIANf)RA ('lIATTKFl.ll, ('AI.t'rTTA ( ’.MVKIISITV 

'I’lii*. won! ‘ r-()iiip:irisnii ’ is tlio Fii{»lish o(|iiiv;ilonl for the 
Siinskrit term ‘ r]min:ln:uii ' as used in llu* (lilfciciit systems of 
Indifiii Philosophy. The lirm ‘ Lpaiiiiiiiii ' is doiiwd from the 
words, L'jxi mcanini; ai-proxiiiu’iiioii, and uiitnd meaning cognition. 
Flyinologieally considered lliercfon!, VixinuiM or ('om2)arisoii 
eonsi.is ill i!.i- cogiiiiion of similarity helween two ohjects. This 
derivative ineaiiiiig, however, requires certain (pialilicatioiis in 
order to give a eonqdi'te (UTinilion of ‘ rpanifina.’ Tir th(> first place, 

‘ I pamima ' as a valid inotliod (prainana) gives ns knowledge of the 
re>;:ii(iii lietneeii an object and its name (saiiijna-siuiijnrfjnrinain). 
Secondly, the cognition of similarity, that leads to the Knowledge 
of the eoiineeiic.n between tin olijeel and its name must be distin- 
giiislii'd in a i wd-leld way. It must be a cognition of resemblance 
to a familiar objcei ol cNperienee as al.so one that must have been 
testifii'd to by the declaration of an authoritative person.* Thirdly, 
we observe tbal the same cognition of the relation ' between a 
thing and its name inpamilii may, in some cases, be due to lla: 
cognition of dissimilarity (vaidharmyopamana) or of a pcenliai 
properly as sneh (dl'aiiiiamatropamana) in the same way as it is 
due to that of similarity (sfidharmyopamana) in others. Now 
ki’cping all these facts in view we propose to give the following 
delinition of ‘ rpamana as pramana.’ rpamana or comparison 
is the sotiree of true knowledge of the relation between a thing 


* Ft is to Ik' notoil lliMi till’. ori«,Mn:il len<lcncy was to lake verbal cognition of I Ik 
diinilarilv. ns 11 k t,Mninil «'f ll“’ rosiilliiij^ cogiiilioii of an object ns. reFulctl to a naffip. 
Ac(orilin); to ilic bilor however, it is porceivoa pimf.srity, ninlorced by 

rnoniory of llu*- previous verbn! roynirion, that loaJs to the kiiowlotigc in quetlion- 
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ami its luuno, tliroiigli the cogintiun uf its kmm’ii similarity to tt 
Avcll-km.)\vn ohjoct or otliorwisp. Tiius a oitixon, wlio does not 
know wJiat kind of anin;:!! a ‘ gavaya ' may ke like, is told by a 
woodman that it is jo-i iise liie (ow that is r.-.miiiar to the citi/en. 
The similarity of the ‘ .. ..,aya ' to ti e v.ell-Iutown eio" being made 
known to the citizen •.vhe-i next lie eiMoiiiiiees a v. ox (gavaya) 
in the forest he cognises its similarity to the cow and comes tir 
know that the nf!; :e ‘ yivaya ' i c;>.i:. to flic anim.il before him 
and others of its kind, idkcwi.se. Viiieo a mcdicai siiideiU collects 
plants he is giii;.e;! ii-. liic ‘ » i-i.Me.ea-;'; i.i'e based on 
similarity and di- ''i!!::!!.;. ' : • inyav;,; • li ;iivo|':iinana), 

because he identiiiis plains according to the descriiitions given in 
thi* Materia yiedica. .'a: to I pa; e, ana l ast'd on the cognition of 
certain peculiar properly as such idlKirmamalra) we have an 
instance in tlie citiziii's ep,)iica;ion of the name ‘ karava ’ to tht' 
camel, through the coguiiitin of its pccnlia)' features as these are 
made known to him !'.y son.e irn i .'.oi thy a.-scriion.* 

We may ctanpare the .Xyayu \icw ol I painana with that of 
other systems of Indian l hilnoiphy. Of the-e systems, however, 
it is only the Mimniic:! and the \ci!,;!ita llial r('ctigni;'C I pamiina 
•IS an independent melliod of valid bnowledge, whili' others tleny 
ail validity to it or inciiide it muler l*e!ception nr inference or 
Testimony. Ihil while agn-ciii;;’ \\iiii the Nyaya system in accept- 
ing rjiiimana as a <ii.-,iin-i pramana, the .Mimaihsa and the 
^ed^lnta systems dilfer markedly from the Nyaya in their concep- 
tion of rp.imiina. In loth wc lia\c cs.-cniial.y the same concep- 
tion expris'fd i‘1 :ii',:t: . .ci-.-'i' wa’.s. .' i niith!.^; (n Itnih, 
T'paniilna is the inslrniiK'nla.l eiuse of the knowle;!; e of likeness 
of an ohjeet not now pi reei'.'-;!, (hic to eogniiion of likeness in 
another perceived ohjeet. 'I'lins when a citizen iiucts with a 
‘gavaya ' in the loresl. he Iro; a eogniiioii of its iii.cness to the 
familiar cow at homo, whicli is indeed a prodncl of |;erccpt.ion. 
Blit next he has a engiiilion of Ihe cow's likeness to the ‘ gavaya.’ 
This latter eognition of the similarity of the ‘gavaya ' inhering 
in the eow is based on comparison, t This cannot he (liic to per- 

»Bliasvn. Vilrtikii. Tatiiarv.,. Vrili i.ii Nv.i.v;, Sfjini 110. K!mii.ivali Tarkaaaiilt'ralia, 

TtirifoMiarta, c*tc. 

j V uruduriiia, SurasaiMgralm, 2*5. SiLs>l.rii(iiiiika. Vi'iliiiitsipgriMitiisa, eic. 
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ception, since tin; cow is not acliiiilly prc'scnl licl'orc tlic citi/cn 
ill llu! lime wlicii lie perceives tlie ‘ {.(iivnvii ’ in Il;e ioiest. 
can it be <liio to inrerence in wiiicii ii:e Mslijes i ii . is v.i ..; 
an object of perception iind tla* ^romil (iii;;.:) is j.itrc’i!. in tne 
subject. Here lioweicr tin* subjcci of K.ii. < r.-.?., tin: cow, 

is not an object of inniiediiite perception and lls^ :r!c; 4 ('d mark 
linf;iiti f'i-'-. ibe jicreeived likciic.-s, is n.la;!.;! r-ol to i!u' cow l)e,t. 
lo tlie ‘ f^avayii.’ Jl tniist. lx* dui* to .m iniicpciiilciii j'-. iniina caiicd 
I jiamanii or compiirison. ib ncc while the .'lii.i.-!.'!!. .1 ;:iid \ e'if;ntii 
schools lake comparison as the l.-asis of oiir jiidyma ;.ts of similarity 
and (lissiuiilaritv, the Stjuijn cslahiishes it iis a meliaiil (d miming, 
derinilion and idcnlilication. 

is’ext, the Naiyayikas iirgiii that comparison is not only a valid 
but a distinct :iiid independent method of knowled ,e Ipriiiiiana.t. 
It brings ;il)oiii the cognition (»f the reiaiioii hetv.eeii a name aiul 
the class of ohjecls deiioied by it. 'I'liis cognition cannot hi' 
acciaintid for by any other r; cognised piam.ina, say, I’l'ivcplion 
or Inferenco or 'restimony. Hence there me -t be some other 
prainana which is dilVerent and disiiiiel from ail the rc.-l and 
which is the moans or source of latr knowledge of the name of a 
group of things. 'I’iiis distinct and valid source of Knowleoge or 
pranifinii is called I’pamaiia. W e have oiifcrved ihal the Xaiy.ij^ika 
\iew of I'pamana as a valid and di.itiiict praniiina has ! ecu ai cept- 
ed b\ the .Mimaiiisa and the Vidanta systems, although their con- 
cepliott of I pamaiia is dill'ereiit from that of the Xyaya system. 
Hut the other systems of Indian I’hilosophy accord an altogeilier 
diflereiit treatment to comparison. In some systems it has been 
denied the bare position of a valid source of ktiowu cige or pnnnana 
as such. In some other s\ stems it has imieed bei n recogtiised as 
a valid source of kiiowiedge or prainana, l.iit not as a distinct and 
independent praimina. 'I’liese include it either under IVreeption 
or Inference or Verbal 'IVstimony and so regard it as a s]iecilic 
form of one or other of these pramanas. Hence the Naiyiiyikas 
take great pains to establish the validit\ of ('pamana as a distinct 
pranianu, i.e., as not only valid but also irreducible to any other 
prainfinn. 

With regard to thi' iir.sl point, namely, the (piestion of bare 
validity, it has been pointed out by the Heeptics and the (.'hruvfikas 
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tiint i pniiiriiiii lins no validity at ail and so must he excluded from 
tlie list of pranianas. It is urged here tliat comparison is l;a.sed 
upon similarity or dissimilarity of some sort. Of such similarity 
etc., there are three possible variations. It may he either jwrft-ct 
or semi-perfect or partial and imperfect, ihit none of these can 
yield the desired result, I'iz., the valid cognition of a thing's name, 
'riiiis in the case? of ‘ comparison based on similarity ’ 
(Sadharmyopamana) we see that there can he no ri'iamana il the 
similarity denotes perfect restinhlance helween two things. 
Supposing there is jierfeet resend)lance helwi'cn the cow and the 
‘gavaya,’ the assertion: “the ‘ gavaya ’ is like the cow" is 
tantamount to the statement : ‘ the cow is like the cnw.' Ihit this 
statement is tautological and leads to no new cognition. Likewi.se 
if we take the similarity in the sense of senii-|'eriect or imperhcl 
resemblance there is nothing to priwtnl the applii-ation of iIm' 
name, ‘ gavaya ’ to the buffalo or the cat, since the former resem- 
bles the cow in many points and the lath'r in some such un- 
important |)oint as the nature of being an animal, 'i'his shows 
that in whatever possible form we may lake the similarity, which 
is the basis of Sadharmyopamiina, there is no sun* path leading 
from this right on to the desired cognition of tlie subject as denoted 
hy a name. The same reasons have, iiiiilnli.'i iitnlunilis. the elfeet 
of overthrowing the other kinds of I'pamana. Hence rp.-iniMiia 
cannot at all he given the status of a valid nut hod of knowledge.* 

Now tlie Naiyayikas give a twofold reply to the above sci‘j»t'cal 
argument against the validity of I’pamana. 'I’he argument rests 
on a misunderstanding as to the real nature of comparison as 
praniana. It is not the ease that when comparison is based on 
similarity it is nece.s.sarily committed to one or other of the three 
modes of ]terfect, semi-perfect and imperfect resemblance, b’ar 
from this being so, it lias been exjiressly laid down that tiie 
similarity must be one that has accredib-d bearing on the subji'Ct, 
in question. That is, the siFiiilarity in (piestion imist be • s.si ntial 
and rupiisite, .and serve as the suflicient ground for the cognition 
of the relation between a thing and its name. Comparison as u valid 


• Nyaya-Sutra, 2-1-42. Vitsvanaiha, Vriii, 2-1-42. 
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inclliod ojK'nitt's througli such n*scnihlaiic(! as is rooted in thr. 
object and causally di tcrni.iiw's the* cof^nition of its jicccssarv rclu- 
lion to a iiami!. As a mailer of fact then? is no (ixed rule that thn 
similarity must denote pc rfecl (ir alniosl. j)erfect or imperfect rcsein- 
hlance. What pariieidar seal of resemblance is denoted by the 
similarity dept nds eai tlie special circumstances of the case and 
the eeaitext in wbicb an arpnmenl tbrnn^b comparison occurs. 
Assiicb it makes a selection of its own objective and brings it under 
a concept or name in the light of onr previous experience. In the 
stock example, the judgment ‘ Ibis is gavaya ' is bnaigbt about, 
not by the degree of resi-mbl.ance I t'lweeii the cow and tla.’ wild ox, 
but by reason of the suggest ivene.'«s -it lias acijuired in relation to 
our past and present » x|jeriences. It is ibis suggestive cbaraclov 
that n'striels the application of the name ‘gavaya ' to the wild 
o:< atal exc'i. les the bulTalo. the cal and the like. That comparison 
may somelinu's lead to ( rrtuieous judgments, c.r/., ‘ this is gavaya ’ 
in the priseiue of a l.iilfalo, need not be denied. But then this 
dilbcully is not peculiar to comparison. .Ml of our jierceptions or 
inb rences are not I’p-so fortit valid. Still we accept them as valid 
meibods of knowledge. If that be so. why deny the validity of 
comparison as a met bod'.’ Wrong comparative judgments may, 
liki* erroneou judgments of perci-ption. be e.xplained as due to 
some faul^' application of the principle and not to the logical 
priiieipli* ilscll." 

N<»w to the second point, namely, the ijuestion of the distinct 
validity of I'liamaiia. ..Xdmitting that I’pamana is a valid source 
of knowledge ipramana) it may lie pi'rtinently asked ; Is it also an 
independent 'uelbod of knowledge (pramanantarar? This (ptestion 
has been answered in the negative by several systems of Indian 
I'bilosopby. 'I'liese s\ stems reject the Naiyayika view of rpamana 
as an independent metbod wbieb brings about the eognilion of 
something that is otherwise inexpliealile. On the other band, they 
rednee eomp:irison as a pramana to one or other or to a combina- 
tion of rerccplion. Infeivnee and Verbal I'estimoliv, Hetice the 
Naiyayikas spare no pains to defend their position against all 
attacks. 


*N}iyayutra, Tatparya, etc., 21-43. 
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111 l!'..' t ii Iiiis Vein lii'icd In' llio Ifiiuddlui lo^icianfl 

(I'.i! « i.< ;i ■\iiiid i.iit- not nil indopriidinit soutw of 

!<!! iV';, : Ii ciiii ’.;i' i,\|ii;iii)ni ns a I'onu of |H'ivt'])ti(iii or as a 

I ! !' riid U'sliniony. In tlio oxaiii})lc of the 

‘;fii\;!v:i ’ l!:i' (‘(Jiiii ill', of tin' liiiiiv.K'difo dirivod from comparison 
iiiav I c :!n:il\s''d into (/) |n('scnlalion of tlio points of similarity 
iHl'.vd'M it a.id the cow, and (ii) memory of certain inslniclion 
t'ivdi al'.iinl l!u-:n in tlic past. Itul t!‘.c co^inilion rif similarity is 
olivio.isly di;^ to tl;c i'cncption i.l' the ' jjavaya ’ in ivlalion to the 
cow. W’l’ien cue see-: the esw and t'le ' ”;.ivaya ' lo}>etlior he 
actnaliy pei'iei'.es tli ;! ti i' !.!'.i;r i;. similar to the I'ormcr. Then as 
to the advi.sory e.s-i'ilioi'. ‘ tlic cevaia is like tlie cow,’ it is nofhin^t 
more or le.s t'lan vcrlial testimony as to the similarity helween 
th(> two anima's. Tliis proves that comparison is no iiulepemknt 
praniiina lait only a comhinmi'.'n of lu'i'ception and testimony. 
Now the Xaiy.iyikas jioint out llial tlu* llanddlia contention rests 
on a fjrave mi'n:idi’is(andin<i|' of the real nature of comparison. 
The essential point in eoiiiiiarison is the immediali* presentational 
knowled.uv (upalali.iliii of the relalion hetween an ohject and its 
name. Ic coiHi. is iiciiiier in the perception nor^ii the \erhal cog- 
nition of .■>imiiarity hetween the kiw and the ‘{javaya.' On the 
otlier hand, conipari'-on i> the means of our coonitiuu of the 
relalion helween a cla-.s (.f animals and the name ‘ {javaya ’ as 
a ojveji f; c|. ‘I'liis laticr copnilioii cannot he etpiated with nor 
adeipiatLly eNplained hy pcrcejition or verhal cojtnition of similarity, 
lienee compari'-oii is fmidamentally dilferent from I’l'i’ceplion and 
\ Crhal Te.-.!.iinon\ .* 


Ihit then it has |•c;>n maintained hy many thinkorfi — thf 
thi- I!;-'! the S'ltil 'iiijii't inchided- -that compari- 

son is only a form of inference. It may 'ery well he conceded to the 
Xaiyayikas that comparison is neither the perceptional nor the 
verhal cojiiiiiion of similaiity 1,’etwccii the cow and the ‘f»a'aya.’ 
Hence I’erceniion ami 'I csiimiiiiy cannot take the plaee of compari- 
wm. ft may also he admitted with the Naiyayikas that eomparison 
coDbisls properly in the eojtnition of the relation hetween a class 


VuiUika, i I-0. 
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of things and its name. But this latter cognition is really 
inferential so that it is inference and no comparison that is the 
ground of the knowledge in question. Analysing the NaiySyika’s 
comparison we And three component factors. There is first the 
communication of some knowledge about the denotation of a word 
(gavaya) by authoritative statements. This is obviously a case of 
knowledge by testimony and in the form of a cognition that the 
word ‘ gavaya ’ denotes a class of objects resembling the cow. 
Srlecondly, there is the observation of a certain animal resembling 
the cow. With this we have a cognition of the animal’s similarity 
to the cow, and this cognition is purely perceptional in character 
as it is due to actual sense-object contact. Thirdly, there is the 
cognition that the name ‘ gavaya ’ denotes animals of the same 
class as this particular animal now actually observed. This last 
cognition is wrongly supposed by the Naiyayikas to be due to 
comparison. Beally it is an inferential cognition grounded on the 
knowledge of universal relation (vyapti) between a word and its 
denotation. Put syllogistically in its simpler form the 
infenmee stands thus : Animals like the cow are garayas : This 
is an animal like the cow : Therefore this is a gavaya. Here the 
validity of this judgment ‘ this is a gavaya ’ rests on the universal 
relation between the word ‘ gavaya ’ and the animals denoted 
by it.* 

To this, the Naiyaikas give the following reply. It is true 
that comparison includes certain elements of knowledge derived 
from perception and testimony. But that cannot affect its inde- 
pendence as a valid method of knowledge only if it has some dis- 
tinctive character of its own. Does perception become inference 
because it includes images and affections as well as sensations? 
Or, is inference the same as perception because it touches 
perceptual cognition at several iwints of its course? Coinpari- 
son takes the help of i)erceplion and testimony, but it so 
works them up as to give a new knowledge about the name of 
an object, which cannot be given by perception or testimony as 

such. 


* l^ttnlrtomadl, #: P»Iut»pid»bh»|y*, p. IM. 
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Ar to inference, what it docs is not so much to explain the 
process of reasoning involved in comparison as to test its validity. 
An argument through comparison does not rest on inductive 
generalisation and its application to a new case. The process of 
reasoning in comparison consists in the application of a problem- 
atic concept (gavaya) with a certain objective reference to some 
perceived facts which arc suggestive of the concept. In it we do 
not find the necessity of the knowledge of invariable concomitance 
(vyapti) between two things. The knowledge of oydpti is a 
conditio sine qua non for all inferences but not so for every or any 
comparison. Furtiicr there is an unmistakable difference between 
the forms of the cognition produced by Inference and Comparison. * 
The resulting cognition in comparison is always expressed in terms 
of likeness, etc., while inferential cognition is expressed in terms of 
the relation of ground and consequence. In inference the intros- 
pective consciousness is a feeling of the ‘ tlieref ore-relation,’ while 
in comparison it is a feeling of similarity, etc. In comparison we 
are not conscious of any inferring but of comparing (Upaminomi, 
that is our feeling). lienee comparison must be different from 
Perception, Inference and Testimony, the form of the cognition 
produced by it Ireing radically different from that of the 
cognitions produced by the latter. Inference is distinguished 
from Perception because our cognitions arc different in character 
in the two cases. Just for the same reason comparison is 
to be distinguished from other methods of valid knowledge 
(pramapas).* 

Of course with regard to the validity of the knowledge derived 
from Comparison we may ask two «jucstions : (<) What constitutes 
the validity (pramanya) of the knowledge’? and (u) what is the 
measure of its validity (pramanyani^cayaka) ? According to the 
NaiySyika, the truth of the judgment of comparison lies, like that 
of other judgments, in its correspondence to facts (a fact being 
what is immediately given). The judgment * this is gavaya ’ is 
valid in so far as it attributes a character (i.e., gavayatva) 
to the subject, which really belongs to it. The judgment 


* NyiTR-Bfitn, Bhtfya, Vftti, «tc., 3-1.44iI. Varadurlja, SAruuhgnh*, p. 01. 
Yldngprti, IKtpuT*, 1U4. 
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corresponds to a real relation between the ‘ this ’ and the pre- 
dicated attribute (i.e., is arthakara). As such the knowledge 
expressed in the judgment is cognition of a given fact 
(arthajanya). 

As to the second question : What is the test of the validity 
i)f comparison? Or how are we to ascertain its truth? the 
Naiyayikas would give two answers. First, it has been said that 
the general test of truth, namely, success of practical activity 
(pravrttisarnarthya) ap])li(*s very well to comparison. That the 
judgment of comparison is valid i.s established by the fact that it 
(cads to success in practice. It is the coherence of experience 
between its cognitive and coiiative as|x;cts tliat assures us of the 
truth of any judgment. The validity of comparison also is to be 
ascertained, by such couative verification. Here then, the validity 
of our knowledge is ascertained by means of an inference from its 
workability. KnoAvledgc based on comparison is valid liecausc we 
can successfully act upon it. But from this we should not conclude 
that comparison is not an inderpenoent method of knowledge. The 
fact that the validity of eomparistm retpiires to be tested by 
inference is no ground for denying its independence. The validity 
of our perceptions and inferences reipiires more often than not to 
be substantiated by other |X!rce|)tions and inferences. Still we 
have no misgivings as to their being independent methods of valid 
knowledge. What is necessary here to avoid a possible miscon- 
ception is to distinguish between the fact that a method is valid 
as giving true knowledge and the other fact that we know its 
validity by means of some test. Comparison is an independent 
method in so far as it gives true knowledge about certain facts, 
although the knowledge of the tnith of that knowledge depends on 
an external evidence like inference (paratubprainanyagraha). A 
second view of the matter, that has the support of some Naiyayikas, 
is that the judgment of comparison is of itself necessarily and 
intrinsically valid vfc'vatahpranianal. Knowledge by comparison 
has for its content a necessary external lelation between two terms 
(the gavaya and its namel. To be conscious of this necessary 
relation is to become self-conscious of it, i.c,, to know it as a 
necessary i-elation. Hence the judgment of comparison certifies 
its own truth, although it may lx; validated on some other ground 
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whenever necessary. Which of the two views of the knowledge 
of validity is true, i.e., whether the validity of comparison is self- 
evident or not, is not discussed in this paper. But on any view 
of the matter comparison may be regarded as an independent 
method of valid knowledge (pramSna).* 


NyijwbhCfya Tttp«7a, Fuiioddhi, etc., M-1, 1-1-S tai 1-1-6. 



THE PHILOSOPHY OF GAUDAPADA 


BY 

Harimohan Bhattacharyya, Asutosh College, 
Calcutta 

• Of all the syshMiis of Indian thought tliat of \'edanta has 
undoubtedly been the greatest living spiritual force which has 
determined the practical and speculative life of the people. And 
it would not be going too far from the truth to say that of all the 
dilTcrent schools of Vedantisni, it is the Advaita School that has 
received the widest acceptance from the Indian mind as it has most 
strongly appealed to its taste and temperament and has most con- 
vincingly satislied the demands of its keen intellect and lofty imagi- 
nation. Now, this Advaita School of Vedanta philosophy, which 
might be traced to the hymns of the Rg Veda, and which has its 
chequered history through the earlier Upanisads — sometimes loom- 
ing large as in the pure Idealism of Yajnavalkya-Maitreyl sympo- 
sium and sometimes obscured by realistic, pluralistic and nihilistic 
lines of thought, traceable to the ct)-operativc and syncretic work 
that the Upanisads arc — owes its first clearer formulation to the 
epoch-making genius of Gaudapiida : the Advaitism of Sankara 
being a fuller development of the nucleus of this absolutist thought 
propounded by Gaudaiaula, with modifications of his own. Besides 
the age and atmosphere to which Gaudapada belonged was sur- 
charged with traits of Huddhistic thought and consequently his 
philosophy is of perennial interest for the historian of Indian 
Philosophy. The philosoj)hy of Gaudai)ada thus represents a line 
'»f thought which was emerging from the vague glimmerings of 
the Upanisadic horizon on the one side, and which, w'hile so 
emerging, was at the same time outshining the opposite horizon 
of Ruddhistic subjectivism and nihilism on the other. My object 
ill this present article is to indicate in general outline how the 
philosophy of Gaudapada has given to the idealism of the 
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Upanisads a definite monistic direction and mould, avoiding at 
the same time the Scylla and Charybdis of Vijfifinavfida and 
dunyavada, a more detailed treatment of other aspects of his 
philosophy being reserved tor other occasions. 

The central proposition of Gaudapada is that what is, is one 
unborn (aja), awake (anidra), dreamless (asvapna) consciousness 
which is self-illumined ())rabhatan) bhavali svayam) and which is 
the only reality, and which is identical witJ) Atman. Hence it 
follows that I'eality or existence belongs only to Atman or absolute 
self-consciousness and all else is unreal. The world of our experi- 
ence with its diverse contents, physical and mental, is a figment Of 
uur imagination (MaiiCwutimmidam draitam admitam para- 
marlhatah). Gaudapada maintains that the reality of a thing con- 
si.sts in “ that which is complete in itself, that which is its very 
condition, that which is unborn, that which is not accidental or 
that which does not forego its own character.”* Thus the test of 
reality being iniunitable jK'rsistence for all eternity and neither 
objectivity nor practical ('fficieney, and such a lest being satisfied 
in quiescent or tranquil self-amsciousncss which is Atman, it 
follows that the world of our expjericnce or Jatjatprapaiica which 
is the field of change and iHK'Oining must be unreality. Now 
Gaudapada has confirmed thi.s his metaphysical conclusion as to 
the nullity of the Jayatpraimnca by a ])sychological analysis of 
experience — ^lirst of all by pointing o»it the similarity of the w'uking 
world to the world of dream-consciousness, and secondly by showing 
that the moulds of time, space and causality into which the world 
of our exjjerience is cast, are themselves meaningless and hence 
the w'orld of our experience also is a mere unreality. 

The most obtrusive reality which enforces itself upon our 
consciousness is the reality of the waking world whose existence 
our senses refuse to demy. Gaudapada disillusions us by point-^ 
ing out in a manner similar to Descartes’ that the waking world 
is no more real than the world of our dream-consciousness, t Just 
as the objects of waking consciousness are nullified in dreams even 
so the objects of our drcam-cnnsciousness cease to exist with the 

* BfiiriBuldhiki, Bv&bbaviki saliaja akrtft ca ya 
Prakrtih seti vijilcya svabliavaih na jahftti ya, IV. lb 

t Gaudap&da'a Earika, 11, 4 and 7. 
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dawn of our waking life. Experiences in dreams are coherent in 
their own order as much as experiences in waking life are, but each 
of the two sets of experience is unreal in an absolute sense. But 
Gaudapada differs from Descartes in su far as Descartes ass ig ns to 
the world a second-hand reality derived from the reality of God. 
Gaudapada also differs in this point from Sankara though they are 
at one in their ultimate ixisition that Brahman or Atman is real 
and the phenomenal world is unreal. Thus while Gaudapada 
argues out the unreality of the world by demonstrating that the 
waking world is on a par witli the dream-Morld, Sankara keeps up 
in a pronounced manner a distinction between the dream-world 
di'cam and the waking-world by assigning to them different degrees 
of reality though however he comes to the conclusion common 
with Gaudapada that both the worlds melt into the ultimate reality 
of Brahman. Thus it follows that Gaudaiiada tends more towards 
subjectivism than Sankara who retains in his system realistic- 
elements in a relative and nut an absolute sense. 

Now the subjectivism of Gaudapada received its colouring from 
the line of the I ijildnacada argument which he appropriates and 
uses to refute the standpoint of the Bealist, without however identi- 
fying himself with the N'ijnanavadin.* The contention of the 
Kcalist is that the world of objects exists outside and independent- 
ly of our mind as the delermitiing cause of the varieties of our 
cognition (prajfiapti) and feeling (klesasyopalabdhisca). But 
Gaudapada {mints out that the extramenial world is as much unreal 
as the mental world, that the relation of the percipient and the 
{terccived is only apparent and not real, each of these two terms of 
the relation having derived their air of leality from the movement 
of consciousness (vijflaiiaspuiulitam) quite in the same manner as 
the line of lire of a lire-hrand (dluta) ai)pears straight or cuned 
according to the different kinds of its movement. And just as on 
the cessation of all movement of fire-brand all linear differences 
in the fire disappears, even soon the cessation of chitta which grows 
and dies and is not a reality, alt differences between the mental and 


* Prajfiapteh Baniiiiittaivani ityadi ctailantaiii, vijAftnavadino baiidhasTa vncanani 
bahyartha v&dipakfa-pratiRedliapaiAin aearyena annnioditam. fiankara'a commentary on 

Karika» IV. 98 . 
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the material world disappears. All duality is mental,* and what- 
ever is mental is ultimately unreal, and if mentality or under- 
standing could be sublated (amanibhave), there would be no 
cognition of any duality which is the soul of the empirical exist- 
ence. Now the very mind or citta or vijiinnain is an ahhasa or 
unreality, for mind or eitla grows or becomes, and whatever 
grows or becomes is unreal. Oaud.‘i|>j1(in thus goes beyond the 
vijUanavadin in so far as he points out that vijfianam or citta 
which becomes is not the basic principle but an unreal aberration 
of one unitary changele.ss self-consciousness or Atman in relation 
to which all changes are unmeaning. Hence the world of 
experience which is mind-begotten (nianah-kalpitam) is as unreal 
as the mind itself from w'hich it is projected. 

Then from this negative attitude to the world of experience 
he proceeds to give us a constructive conception of the ultimate 
reality by a subtle dialectic w'hich at once reminds one of Nagar- 
juna.t He points out that the unreality of the world of experience 
suggests the reality of something which transcends experience, 
something which persists as n transcendent onlooker through the 
transient modifications of waking, dreaming and dreamless 
sleep, and it would he complete nihilism to deny all reality as 
is done in the Madhyamika system of thought ; and this reality is 
thus identical with pure thought or consciousness. He goes on 
to say that reality alone is, and never heeomes ; change, becoming 
and origination are foreign to the nature of reality. For origination 
is itself an unreality. Origination to be a reality mu.st be either 
self-origination or other-origination, Imt neither is possible. For 
we cannot imagine the origination of a water-pot from its own 
nature (svatah), nor can wc reconcile ourselves to the belief that 
a thing can originate out of another thing (paratab) of its kind. 
And if it be maintained that the earthen jar originates from a source 
other than itself, viz., from earth, then wc must point out that 
all ideas of existence, origination and decay arc forms of speech and 
not representing anything in reality corresponding to them. Fur- 
ther a thing can either be or not be. Now if a thing is, then no 


* MBnodr^yamidam dvaitam yat kincit sacarftcaram 
Manaadhyamanlbhave dvaitam naivopalabhyato. HI. 31. 
f BCMhyamika kirikft. Nirvftqiaparlfcfft, Ch. 26, p. 197ff. (B.t.a.) 
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becoming or origination ; and if a thing is not, then a1^ no origina- 
tion, for origination;^ of a non-cxislcnt thing is as absurd as the 
origination of the horns of a hare. And oven if U thing is both 
ts and is not, even then also origination is meaningless in respect 
of either of its aspects. Thus Onuda])ada concludes that since 
origination or change ds foreign lo reality and all changes 
belong to the w^ld of experience which is looked down upon, aa 
it were, by a transcendent metenipiric consciousness, the ultimate 
i^a}ity is then that absolute consciousness or Atman, ‘ the ever 
Unborn, awake and dreamless, that illumines itself by itself.’ And 
the finite consciousness or ritta whose nature is -origination aiid 
change is rcji^ponsible for the world of experience which is the rea}m 
of duality. Now when the cUta is dissolved, the world of diver- 
sity and change is dis.suived along with it, and the translucent 
absolute reality of the Atman shiiu‘s forth in its rhvu light." 

The above may be said to be a synoptic representation of 
Gaudapada’s general philosophical standpoint in lelation to the 
dominant cuiTentUf I'ediintic thought that permeated the Hindu 
mind of that age and to the Ihiddhislic lines of thinking which 
were still ringing in the ears of the generation which had just 
passed the age of Asartga, Asvaghosa and Nagaiiuna. 

Now, before 1 close I deem it M'orth while to refer to the 
question whether Gaudapada was a Buddliist or belobged to the 
orthodox Brahmanical School, and,, along with it, to the allied 
question whether (raudapada was thoj'tirst inaugurator of Advaita 
Ved&ntism. As regards the latter question it may Ikj urged that 
there seems to be no tangible evidence that between the older ^ 
Bpanisad age and Sankara there appeared any individual philoso- 
pher who may In? credited with tljc fornndation of Advaitism ex- 
cepting Gaudapada. As Dr. Dasgupta puts it, “ I do not know of 
any Hindu writer previous to Gaudapada who' attempted to give an 
exposition of the monistic doctrine (apart from the Upanisads) 
either by writing a t'oinmentary as did Sankara, or by writing an 
independent work as did Oaudapiida.” 

There is, however, another hypothesis* that the origin of the 
Advaita scjiool may be pushed beyond Gaudapada to Upavarsa, 

• Cf. Dr. Uulia’« Intniduction to hU “ Jiiviftiian in prahmasutraii," 
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the reputed Mimaiiisa philosopher as its real founder. Such a hy- 
pothesis is based on the ground that Sankara has referred to him 
twice in his bha§ya as Bhagavan Vpavarsa; and that in the earlier 
part of his commentary on the Mimariisa philosophy (prathame 
tantre) where he has the occasion to deal with the reality of the 
soul, Upavar^a makes a promise to take up the problem in detail 
in the supplementary part of his commentary on the Sariraka or 
the soul.*- But in view of the fact that there is really nothing 
more than mere promise in the sha))G of an actual commentary on 
the SSriraka available, it would be a gratuitous assumption to say 
that Upavarsa was the founder of the Advaita school, of which 
Gaudapada is consequently a later exponent. In the absence of posi- 
tive evidence in favour of IJpavarssi,, and in the face of the fact 
that Sankara himself distinctly mentions in his commentary on the 
opening verse of the fourth chapter of the Karikiis that Gaudapada 
is the founder of the Advaita school t it is difiicult to deny Gauda- 
pada the credit of a founder of Advaitisrn. And Sankara’s recog- 
nition of Gaudapada as the founder of Advaita school and as the 
teacher-of his teacher whose tenets he is traditionally said to have 
been trained by the latter to represent and defend, and Gaudapada ’b 
intrinsic doctrinal difference from what either the Vijuanavadin 
maintained or the Sunyavadin denied, force one to the conclusion 
that Gaudapada was a Hindu pliilosopher, and not a Buddhist, 
and was the first to promulgate the Advaita Vedantism after the 
earlier Upani.sad period. 

There are, however, two things which have led some writers 
to surmise that Gaudapada was a Buddhist and not a Hindu. The 
one is that there are several instances of similarity in expressions, 
such as, prapaUcopaiama, samerti, jfiti, in the sense of origina- 
tion, dhartna in the sense of quality or entity, the simile of the 
aldtaeakra w’hich are common to Gaudapada and Nagarjuna, and 
specially the similarity in the following parts of their respective 
verses sambuddlia slaincanda dcipadCimcurain (G. IV. i) and sain- 
buddimlamvande vadatamcaram. (N. I.) And the oilier reason 
is that Gaudapada’s method of dialectic is leavened with the Vijfla- 

* Vide Brahma- Sutras, III, 3, |3. 

t Advaitadarsanasaiiiprad&yakartuh advaitasvarupenaivtt namaskararthoyain adyah 
SaDkara'a Com. on the let Kaxik&, Ch. IV. 
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navaga and Sunyavada spirit, as wc have already hinted at. Dr. 
Dasgupta has based his conclusion that Gaudapada was himself a 
Buddhist on these evidences; and the special point worthy of note 
in this connection is that the expression, asparia-yoga, has been in-; 
terpreted by him as “ prohahly referring to Nirvana.” 

But wc would venture to diller in this point from the learned 
Doctor, and would like to point out that this similarity in form 
and matter of Gaudapada' s arguments is indeed a similarity, but 
does not, however, on that account argue him a Buddhist any more 
than tite sophistieal expressions and dialectic used by Socrates 
maJie him a soidiist or Kantian. Besides all the assertions of 
the learned Doctor with regard to Gaudaprula’s adherence to Bud- 
dhism are scarcely more than problematic. ‘‘ rbelieve,” he says, 
‘‘ that there is suflicient evidence in his Karikas for thinking that 
he was possibly himself a Buddhist and considered that the teach- 
ings of the ['pani-sads tallied with those of Buddha.” Then he 
whittles down the force of his problematic remark by further add- 
ing that, ‘‘it i^ immaterial whether he was a Hindu or Buddhist, 
so long as we arc sure that ho had the liighest respect for the 
Buddha and for the teachings he believed to be his. Certainly to 
have regard for a j)arlicular tenet of philo.sophy or religion and its 
founder is not c(piivalcnt to identifyijig oneself with that tenet. 

As regards his adoption of the so-called Buddhistic expressions 
it may be pointed out that the expressions, praiMiricopaSamam, 
siram and the like which are siiid to point to Nagarjuna's termino- 
logy, arc no less the watch-words of the I'panisadic teachers. In 
fact they occur within the very ^^and^lkya I'panisad (Slokas 7 
and 12), whicli Gaudap.ada undertakes to explain. As for the 
specific expression, asparsa-yoga , which Dr. Dasgupta interprets 
as “ probably referring to Nirv.ana,” it may be urged that in the 
two places where that expression occurs till, 39, and IV, 2), 
there is the unmistakable reference from the context, to the rela- 
tionlcss self-consciousness or Atman realizable by Yoga. Nor can 
wc lay Gaudnpilda down as a Buddhist for the similarity of his 
dialectic to that of Nagiirjuna either. For to think that a full- 
fledged propounder of the l-panisad doctrine was ignorant of 
dialectical argument, so much so that he must have imitated 
^^iigarjuna in this matter, is to ignore the entire trend of Upani^ad 
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teachings. And apart from this general relation even specific ins- 
tances of dialectic argument resembling that of Nagilrjuna are not 
infrequent in the Upanisada. The very seventh Sloka of the 
Mandukya Upanisad which he undertakes to annotate and to 
elaborate runs ns, " ndntahprajnam na hahihprajMm nobhaya- 
tahprajflavi, na prajtldnayhanani na prajnam ndprajMm,” and 
this is apparently a facsimile of the dialectic which Nfigarjuna has 
employed in his attempt to determine the nature of Nirvapa among 
other things. Moreover, supposing that Gaudapada was a Bud- 
dhist there scein.s to he no ostensible reason why he of all Buddhists 
has taken care to expound any of the Upanisads, the sacred texts 
of the anti-Buddhistic cult. 

The real situation seems to be this that Gaudapada who was 
inspired with the subtle monistic idealism of the Upanisads had to 
meet the arguments of Buddhism which had just established its 
stronghold upon the indiiin mind by the great genius of Asahga, 
Asvagho^a and Nagai'junu previous to him, and therefore he could 
not but he largely infiueiu'cd by the line and spirit of their argu- 
ments and also could not possibly establish his own standpoint 
against Buddhism without meeting its votaries on their own 
grounds. 'J'liat he was not a Buddliist and that his doctrine differs 
fundamentally from that of the Buddhist, has been emphatically 
pointed out by himself in so many w(»rds when he says, " naitad 
huddhena bhasilam," where he finally distinguishes his own 
2 X>sition from that of the Buddhist of the X'ijfianavada school by 
insisting that the one ultimate reality of the Atman which trans- 
cends all relation of knowhulge, knowc'r and the known, has never 
been posited by Buddha. It is more pro|)er, perhaps, to say that 
Gaudapada cast the Buddhist line of thought into the Vedantic 
mould than to think that Gaudapada w^as a Buddhist, or was at 
least a crypto-Buddhist. 



gaudapAda and vaSistha 

{A comparnlke mney of their philosophy) 

BY 

B. L. Atbeya, Benares Hindu University 

(laiulaprula, the author of the famous Kdrikas on the 
• Mandukyopanisiid , is quite well-known to the ’ world of Indian 
J^hilosophy. He is considered hy the oriental scholars to be the 
first exponent of the Advaita Vedanta after the (Jpanisads. This 
view slaiids unchallen}>;ed only so loiij* as the work known as the 
) oya-Vdsistha has not been studied, and its date definitely deter- 
mined. It is really strange why oriental scholars have not yet 
turned their attention to this iin|H)rtant work which when studied 
thoroughly will perhaps he found not to he a post-Sankara work, 
as it is generally believed to be. In the Yoga-Vdiistha W'e find 
almost every view held by (}auda[»rida, and there can be found lines 
in the Yog(hVdsi,^tha parallel to almost every line of the IT, III, 
and IV chapters of the KCtrikds which represent the philosophical 
j osition of Gaudapada, yet it is strange that there is hardly any 
line, except one or two borrowed jierhaps from some common 
sourer* too well-known at that time, which is literally identical 
in the two. Lea^ing the question which work is the earlier of 
the two to thr* historians, we shall here attempt a brief survey of 
the opinions shared eriunlly by both Gaudapada and Va4istha, 
the iihilosophcr in the Yoga-Vd^islha, under four main heads, 
namely. Idealism (Kalpand-vdda), Illusionism (Maya-vada), 
Aeosmism (Ajdta-rdda), and the Method of Self-realisation 
{Yoga). 


I. Idealism (Kalpand-cdda). 

It has been sometimes maintained by the students of Hindu 
philosophy that “Hindu thinkers have been and are (in the 
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epistemological sense) not only Healists but Realists of a thorough- 
going type. There is no trace of Subjectivism which may be 
found in the Buddhist schools." Now, whatever might be said 
of other Hindu thinkers including perhaps Sankara also, 
Gaudapada and Yai$i.stha at any rate w'erc thorough-going Ideal- 
ists. Both of them hold that the reality of the world-experience 
consists in its being imagined by mind. Here is what Gaudapada 
says ; " The external as well as the internal objects arc all imagined 
(K. II. 14). Those objects that are in the subtle condition within 
as well as those that arc manifest without, are all the work of 
imagination, the difference between them lying only in the means 
of their cognition (K. 11. 15). The whole experience consisting 
of perceiver and perceived is merely imagination of mind (K. IV. 
'^‘1). The whole duality, of whatever kind, is merely a pheno- 
menon of mind (K. III. 31). As movement makes a fire-brand 
appear straight, crooked, etc., so activity makes thought appear 
as perceiver and perceived (K. IV. 47). As arc dreams, magical 
creations, and castlcs-in-thc-air, so declare the scholars of the 
Upanisadfs, this cosmos to be (Tv. TI. 31). All entities are like 
dream-objects sent forth by the creative power of the Self 
(K. II. 5).” 

In the same way declares Vasti.stha ; — 

" Everything in the world-ex|M‘rience is the work of imagina- 
tion only (YV. VJh. ‘210.11). All this world-experience is a won- 
derful working out of (■ons(.‘iousness in itself like the rising and 
falling of the city of dream ( YV. Vlh. 1*2. 1(5). .\ll the three worlds 
are the creation of the activity of mind alone (YV. IV. 11.13.) This 
universe is considered to be the overflow of mind (YV. IV. 47.48). 
Everything is constriurted by the imagination of the self as in 
dream (YV. III. 10.35). The world-experience comes out of the 
heart of consciousness as a tree comes out (ff a seed (Y\’. VI6. 
61.8). The world-experience is like a castle-in-the air (YV. Via. 
33.45)." And so on. 

Do they give reasons like Berkeley for holding this startling 
position in philosophy? Yes they do give some, though not in a 
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systematic way. Gaudap9da is very brief in his statements. His 
arguments for Idealism may be gathered from the following : “ (i) 
A thing is said to be n'al l)ccausc it is expt^ricnccd and on account 
of its being the cause of an action. But are the objects of our 
illusory knowledge which are mere ideas of the mind not such? 
There is no difference between the two in these respects. Therefore 
the so-called real things arc also thought-creations as the illusory 
ones are (K. IV. 44). (it) We all know that mind assumes a 
duality of the objects and the subject in dream by its own power, 
so tiicrc is no reason why in the waking c.xpericnce we should not 
think tiiat it acts in the same manner through the same cause 
(K. III. 30). (Hi) The duality (of the perceiver and the perceived) 
is a work of the mind because when the mind is annihilated, i.e., 
c.\pandcd into the Infinite Self (as in the case of Bamadhi) the 
duality is not at all experienced (K. 111. 31)." 

The arguments of Vasistha for Idealism may be gathered as 
the following : — 

(t) Tlic phenomenou of knowledge cannot be explained if 
the subject and object arc two things quite different and opposed 
in their nature, for no relation can exist between two heterogeneous 
things (YW 111. 1*21.37 ,4*J). That which comes into conscious- 
ne.ss cannot but be a mode of consciousness for nothing of a different 
nature could have entered consciousness (Y\’. \lb. 25.12). If 
the object were .something of a different nature from the knowing 
mind, it will ever remain unknown, and there would then be no 
proof even of its existence (YV. Vlb. 25.15). t»i) Tbe whole 
world-experience, with it.s cities and mountains, etc., can be 
duplicated in dreams. We all know that the dream objects are 
only modes of consciousness. There is no reason w'hy the objects 
of the waking experience should nut be taken to be so. (lii) The 
world-exiierience and its objects do not exist for the consciousness 
fit the Yogi (who has learnt to put a stop to the activity of his 
mind) (YV. 111. l)l).27). When the mind is lost in the Infinite 
consciousness (as in the case of Nirvana) there is no experience 
of any duality {Y\. Via. 93.44). All these considerations show 
that the mind is the nave of the wheel of the world (YV, V. 
49.40).’’ 
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But then, is there any difference between dreams and the 
waking experience if tlie latter is jnst like the former which, of 
coarse, wc all know to be a play of ideas in our mind? Both 
fraudapSda and Vas^istba think tiiat there is hardly any difference 
between the contents of the two. Thus says Gaudapada : — “ The 
wise regard the waking and the dream states as one because of the 
similarity of the objective experiences in th’hfn (K. II. 9). The' 
mind, though one, appears dual (subject and object) in diliam, jso 
also in the waking state, it, though one, appears dual through its 
creative ]X)wer (K. ITT. 30), ote.” In tlio same way Va<iistha 
holds that “ There is no difference between wakiii^ and dream- 
experiences except that one is more stable than the other. The 
contents of both are similar in entirety, always und everywhere 
(YV. IV. 19.11). The waking exj)erience is just like that of 
dream (YV. III. 57.50), etc., etc., (YV. VIh. 23, 24,-2&,42). 
Dream also appear as waking states so long as they last, and the 
waking state looks like a dream w’hcn the objects of perception are 
not stable and lasting (YV. IV. 20.12). From the standpoint of 
the permanent Self there i.s absolutely no difference between the 
contents of dream and waking state (YV. VTh. 161 .24). Although 
the waking man never apprehends bis waking state to be a dream, 
the dead man rising again to experience a new life thinks his past 
life to have been a dreamlike existence (YV. VIh. 161.25). As a 
man may recollect the many sleep-dreams he has experienced 
throughout his life, so the Perfect Sages can remember the waking 
dreams they have experienced in their long history of trans- 
migration (Y\^ VI6. 161.30).” 

Now, if the world-experience is a work of imagination, who 
is the author of it? Gaudapada raises this question in K. II. 11 
and answers it thus ^ ” The Atman, all light, imagines these 
objects by himself through his own power ; he alone cognises the 
objects so sent forth. This is tlic last word of the Vedanta on 
the subject (K. IT. 12). 'I'hc liord brings about the variety of 
subjective experience as well as that of objective experience 
(K. n. 13). The first result of ideation is JTva from which the 
various entities subjective and objective come forth (K. U. 16).” 
Thus according to Gaudapada, the first product of the Creative 
imagination in the Absolute Reality, which is Consciousness, is 
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Jiva (a iiiiite entity) wijicli inuigiiieu llu- objects of ils experience. 
\ asistJia calJs tlic Sul^jcci oi worbl-experience by many names 
one ol which is also JTva, but tlie names most often used are 
Manas and BraJima., “'JJie world-experience, " thus says 
\asisLha, “ is sjavad out by lirahina nianifesliiig himself in the 
lorm ol Manas (W . 111. il.'JO). ' How iU'ahma arises in the 
Absolute Eeality is explahied thus; “ Manas conies out of the 
Absolute Ueulity like a sprout. The ('reative power of the Absolute 
Reality (\yhich is always inherent in it as its inseparable nature) 
by its own free-will, in a mere sportful overflow, comes to self- 
consciousness at a parlicuiar jioini, which in reality is forgetful- 
ness of its being one with the whole reality, and on account of 
inleiisity there, begins to vibrate in the form of imagining activity 
( “consciring an<l assumes a separate and distinct existence for 
iiselt apart from the Whole whose one aspect it is in reality 
(VV. IV. 41.1; 111. W.:;; IV. Pi.4, 5; Vhi. 114, 15, ill; Via. 
Ik’b.’U) ; 111. •2.511; etc., etc.).*' 

Thus we see that Claudapaila and \’asisflia have the same 
Idealistic standpoint. Haudapada, however, iioes not raise the 
!”*ohlem, which is \er\ importani metaphysically, whether it is 
Ihe individual or the (’osmic .Ilva which imagines the world- 
experience including llial of ewery individual. On the answer of 
'his (jueslion will depend >\li(*lher lie is a Suhjeclivc or an Objective 
iik'alist. Vasislha i*ais(*h the piohliMu and answers it in a satis- 
iactory w:i\ reconciling the claims of IhiiIi Soli])sism and Realism, 
which does nut concern us here. 


1 1 . Illasitniisni {Mdifd-rada). 


Having ('slablished I lie ideality or the imaginary nature of the 
W’orld-expc'rience, both (iaudapiitla and \asistha proe(*ed to point 
out another very impoiiaiit h ature ol the ohjeets ol ex|‘erience, 
ttamely, their tem|)orary appearanee in the held of eonscioiisness. 

i* hav(' seen that tlu‘ ohjeets ol the waking life are similar to 
lb()S(» of dreani-slah‘. Ihil we generally regard the contents of a 
dream to he unreal because they do not persist lor a long lime, luit 
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come into cuiisciuusiiess for a short while and vanish. Similarly 
in the waking experience we i^‘gard some objects as unreal appear- 
ances when the)- are perceivoil for a short wJiile hut vanish 
soon from the view. But is not the exi)erience of everything in 
this world of a similar nature for the eternally existent Self, before 
whose vision numberless objects have come and gone? The 
Eternal Self has cx|M?rienced the beginning and end of innumerable 
objects. Every object of experience has in the consciousness of 
the Self a beginning and an end before and after which the object 
was not and will not be. But can that which is real ever cease to 
be? If it is i-cal it must ever exist. A temporary appearance 
cannot be said to be real. This is how both Gaudapada and 
Va^istha argue. The real, according to Vasistlia, is “ that 
which never comes to an end ( YV. III. 4.0'2), and that which has 
a beginning and an end cannot be real in any way, for real is only 
that which has neither a beginning nor an end (YV. IV. 5, 9).” 
Gaudapada also repeats the same line literally in K. M. (5 ; and in 
K. TV. 31 which has been translated as “ 'That which is naught at 
the beginning and is so also at the end, does necessarily not exist 
in the middle.” ” On this logic of reality the objects of e.xpcrience 
cannot be said to he real at all (K. II. 32).” But do they not 
appear to be so? So do ijlu.sioiis and dream-objects appear, but 
we all know them to be unreal. ” All things seen in dream,” 
says Gaudapada, " are unreal, lieiug seen within the bod) ; for in 
so small space how could objects exist and be seen.” So on and 
so forth (K. IV. 33, 34, 35, 30, 39, II. 1,2, 3). “ Objects therefore 
are illusory appearances though they apiM'ar to he real (K. II. 0). 
That they serve some purpose (aiul so should be regarded as real 
in opposition to the illusory ajijiearances which do not serve any 
purpose) comes to naught in di'eam, hence (on the previous above- 
mentioned principle) they are illusory appearances (K. II. 7). 
Even in dream we make the usual distinction of unreal, calling 
the subjective imagination within the dream unreal and the objec- 
tively existent things as real, as we do in the w^aking exiterience. 
Yet in fact both are illusory appearances (K. II, 9, 10).” So, as 
Vaiiistha says, all objects of e.\|ierience should lx* viewed as 
” illusory appearances, visions of ignorance, mere mayS (literally 
that which does not exist), delusions of consciousness and dream- 
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like appearances (YV. III. 67, 54) ; like illusory water in a desert 
{Y\^ IV. 1.7); like an unsubstantial rainbow (YV. IV. 1.23); 
like the appearance of a snake in a rope (YV. 100.58) ; like an 
unreal city in the sky (YV. Vlb. 100. 13) ; like a second moon in 
the vision of a disc'iised eye (YV. 111. ()(i.7) ; and like the move- 
ment of trees in the vision of an intoxicated fellow (YV. III. 8) ; ” 
etc., etc. 

In this connection, it will be interesting to note in the 
Kdrikas as well as in the Yof/a-ydsisHin the eonnotation of the 
lerin Mdyd which has ])layed a very conspicuous part in tlie subse- 
(pieiit philosoj)by of India, and has veiy often been misunderstood 
Itotli by the followers of Mayuedda .•ind its op]X)nent.s ; specially 
because Gaudai)ada is generally believed to l)e the father of 
Mriydcdda in Vedanta. I’bc word Mdyd occurs in some eight 
Kiirikas of (laudapada ; (II. 12 ; III. 19. 27. 28; IV. .58. .59, 61, 
()9). A careful consideration of the significance of the word will 
bring one to the conclusion that by (laudapada Mdyd is used in the 
sense of a peculiar power which enables its jiossesstjr to create some 
forms which do not exist in the sense' of the really existent, yet 
give the a])pearance of their being so, and also enables him to 
multiply or change binisc’lf into any number of forms, without, 
however, himself undergoing the slightest modification. The pro- 
ducts of such power were cliaracteri.sed as Mdijd-mayu (fCRrit?) 
and sometimes as mdyd even. An illustraiitm of such a peculiar 
rapacity was, in (dd times wlu'ii people did not know well the secret 
of the so-called magic, found in the activity of a magician. 
Sankara very often uses this illu.stration to make people under- 
stand Mdyd. lint a careful study of the stories of Lavana (Y"V. 
Ill) and (iadhi (YV. V Ixok) given by \asistha in illustration 
of Mdyd will convince us that Mdyd is not like the power of a 
magician so much as like that of a Hypnotist, in the best possible 
sense, who bv his thought-power can produce, and was able to 
produce in ancient India, before the vision of others, or oven of 
himself, things and scenes which do not exist in reality, but ap]>ear 
to exist. Mdyd is thus, according to \ asistha, a power or capacity 
of the Absolute Reality, which is Consciousness, to think out or 
cousciiv " forms which come to»xist when thus thought out or 
imagined (YV. Vlb. 70.18). “ It is the Creative Power of the 
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Ultimate Beality and it can iina^^inc tlie »'orId-aj)pearancr as the 
thought-power of an ordinary man can hiiild liis world of imagina- 
tion (Y\^ Vlf). 78.0). ft is called by the names of Prakrti, 
Divine Will, (’reative Force, and the World-Maya (YV. 
\lh. 86.14).” 

So tiiere is nothing very |)ccnliar about the word Mi'njil wliicli 
has been very much misunderstood in the later {jhilosophy of 
India. The reason why it has l>een so misunderstood is jx'rhaj)s 
the .spii.se of illusoriness accompanying the word. If the conception 
of the R‘al and the unreal of (!audiipridii and Vasistha stated alxwe 
that ' all that has a beginning and an end is nnnad ' is accepted, it 
will be quite clear that (‘xeept Consciousness which ex|)erienc(*s 
the beginning and end of all objects everything is unreal, however 
long it may appear in the field of consciousnc'ss. In this simsc all 
the products of Mayfi are unreal, for they have a beginning and an 
end. The activity of the Divine Will itself having a beginning 
and an end is unreal. .\nd Will lias no meaning when not 
active; it, being merged in and become one with the Infinite 
and Absolute Consciousness then, is also called unreal both 
by Gaudapada and Vasistha tK. IV. 68; YV ; VIh. 82. 2, H, 
26 , 27 ). 


III. Acosmisui (Ajala-rada). 

Just as kalpam-cnda paves a way for minjd-rCula mi dots the 
latter do for ajata-vfida or acosniism. Acosmisin is the doctrine 
which denies the e.vistence of the world of plurality and change in 
and before the truly retil. It shuns a compromise between real and 
unreal, being and non-being, perfection and imperfection, logic and 
life. It is rigorously logical, ami pursues logic to its furthe.st 
Hight, caring little for the consetpumces ami ridicule from the man 
in the street, for the opinion of whom the Pragmatists care much. 
For it truth is truth and should not stand in need of respecting 
the so-called demands of life. Parmenides and Spinoza, N'a^islha. 
Gaudapada and Sankani have hwn the greatest aeosmistic 
thinkers of the world. 
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Fn philosophy oven, Acosmism is the least understood 
doctrine. It is often talked of only to he criticised and ridiculed, 
and seldom to he synipathclicaily understood. Yet Gaudai^a 
aswrts twice in his Karikas (111. 48; IV. 71) that “It is the 
highest truth. ' So also does Va^i§tha say that “ It is the most 
victorious doctrine of the Spiritual Science that in reality there is 
neither ignorance! nor illusion hut only Hrahnian resting peaceful 
in its own glory (YA'. Via. 1*25-1).“ 

We have no time lieii! to go through all the arguments which 
Gaudapada and Vasistha give in favour of .Vcosniism. We shall 
iliciefore he contcul only to notice a few points in this connection. 
It is not diihcidt to grasp the logic of .Icosmisin only if we raise 
oin \ision a little higher than the usual :ind l)e strictly logical apart 
iroin the eonse(|uences. (iaudapadn nanus his view Ajdta-vdda 
iiuiii-produclion) and argues for it thus : “ That which is cannot 
I’t- produced (for it is already there), and that which is not cannot 
also he produced tier it will he something coming out of nothing 
whicli is (juite absurd) (K. IV. 5).’’ “ It is inconceivable that 

the unl)orn and the immortal which ever exists can ever become 
mortal (IV. 0)." for as we have seen beginning and end imply 
lUinahty and the real is always real. Moreover, change is an 
illogical conce|)tion for it implies the transformation of a thing 
■ nio something el.se. Ihii how can anything change into what it 
is not? If it is something, it must ever remain what it is. “ The 
real can never become unreal, for the one is and the other is not 
iK. IV. 7-‘.)). ' 

Those statf'inents are not mere rpiihbles; behind them lies a 
great truth which must not he ignored. The Principle of Identity 
in formal logic recpiires in the judgment ’ S is P ' the presence of 
some identical X which jiersists unchanged both in S and P, to 
make the judgment p<.>ssible. If we look deep into this problem, 
we shall discover that from the jioint of view of X there is neither 
S nor P for X always subsists as X unchanged in spite of its 
changes oi form from another {joint of view. This is made clear 
by Vasistha through a uunihcr ol illustrations. Think of a 
gold ornament, a bracelet or a ring. Prom our points of view 
bracelet and ring are realities, for they, as bracelet and ring, have 
a peculiar value for us which mere gold has not. But if we 
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look at them from the point of view of gold as such, bracelet and 
ring have no existence in and for gold. Gold is gold and nothing 
other than itself. In tlie same way Brahman ever remains 
Brahman in itself and never experiences or undergoes change 
(YV III. 11.8, 88). 'Pake another illustration. We say that 
water can be changed into s(‘veral forms, solid, licpiid and gaseous, 
etc. But if there is anything like water which can equally stand 
as the subject of all these forms, does it actually undergo any 
change in any ouc of those forms? If it did it will not be water 
everywhere. Water, therefore, exists as the immutable X behind 
all these forms quite untouched by the change. So is the Absolute 
Reality untouched by any change of forms that we perceive, no 
matter if they apfajar to Ite ical from our |)oint of view ; for our 
limited point of view itself is non-being from the point of view 
of the Absolute Reality (K. II. 3‘2, VV. III. 42, 4; YV. III. 
l(M).89). 

Both Vasistha and Gaudapada sevendy examine the cate- 
gory of Causality and the analogy of the seed and tree, and show in 
the interest of Acosmism that lK)th are fictions in relation to 
the Absolute Reality. The conception of cause and elTcct, says 
Vasistha, can hold true of the forni.s where one form precedes 
the other, hut that which underlies all forms and so does not 
proceed or follow anything, for it is present always and every- 
where, cannot be related to any form as its cause or effect (YV, 
VI6. 96, 26; 28; VIb. 5;{. 17 : etc., etc.). Kven ott the Sfinkhya 
conception of causality which means tlu; transformation of some- 
thing into another. Brahman cannot be said to be the cause of the 
world-appearance, for, how can that which is transformed into 
something else be real, and how can that u'hich admits even of 
partial change be called |)ermancnt (K. IV. II ; YV. VI«, 49, 
•i-4, 8, 9)? 

As regards the ‘ Seed-and-tree ’ analogy, that t(K) cannot be 
applicable to Brahman and the world. For, Gaudapada says, 
“ the illustration of sced-and-tree being itself a part of what re- 
quires to lx; |)rov(‘(i cannot l;e taken as a proving illustration (K. 
f^■. 20). “ How can that.” argues Vaiiislha, “which is so 

subtle in its nature as to be even beyond mind, la' the seed of the 
gross physical objects having visible f(»rms, etc., etc. (VV. IV. 
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I, 21, 25, 26, 28j 32, 33).” ” A seed, uioreover, canuot begin to 

germinate unless there arc some external favourable circumstances 
to help germination, nothing like which is present in the 
Absolute Brahman (VV. VI/). 54. 21). Again, a seed ceases to 
be itself and perislies altogether in giving risi^ to a tree, but 
Brahman cannot be said to perish like this (YV. IV. 18, 24).” 
The only way tliereforc, if any, in which we can relate these 
forms to the reality is the analogy of dream (YV. Vlh. 176.5, 
\'l/). 105.44), although in reality they are as unreal as the son of 
a barren woman (K. III. 2H). “ They, in fact, neither exist apart 

• from the perception of the particular consciousness of the experi- 
cnccr, nor involve any change in the btdng of the reality {TV. 
111. 5, 0). Like their production the production of the w'orld is 
false; like their growth the growth of this world is false; like 
their enjojinent the enjoyment of this world is false ; like 
' their destruction the destruction of this world is false (YV. III. 
67, 73).” 

Both CTaudapada .‘iiid Vasistha thus conclude that from the 
highest iK)int of view, /./■., in truth, tiothing is ever produced and 
that the truth of philosophy is Ajiili-riUla (K. IV. 3) or .1/fl/a- 
rd(hi (VV. III. 13.4) which Vasistha enunciates thus: “There 
is nothing like the world in reality, not even in name; Brahman 
alone is real, and every thing is in reality Brahman tYV. IV. 
4t).30: III. 4, 67).” 1’his is the boldest truth ever declared by 
I’hilosophy, which will e\er assert it.sell in spilt; ol the fact 
that much hast been said against it and much can he said 
against it. 


IV. The Mrfhod of Self-realisation (Vot/fl). 

Philosophy in India has never been merely an intellectual 
pursuit; and truth was never meant only to be discovered and 
appreciated. Philosojiby was to be lived and truth to be 
realised. ” Having known the truth within and without,” urges 
GaudapSda, ” one should become the truth, should ever rest in 
it, and should l)i* linn in h Nasi.slha divides think- 

ers into two classes, namely, the wise {jMnt) and those to whom 
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knowledge is a helping friend in the world, (jmm-candku) , and 
prefers the ignorant to the hitter (,YV. A wise man 

according to him is “ one who hiiving>come to know the truth 
brings it into practice (YV. \'Ih. 22.2)," This is why. almost 
every system of Indian Philosojihy devotes a portion of it to. Yoga 
or the method of practical realisation of the triitli discovered by 
the system. Let us now briefly find out tlie Yoga of (landapada 
and Vadistha. 

The truth according to l)otii is the One Absolute Reality 
without a second by its side, resting in its own blissful essence 
without the slightest touch of change or inidti})licity in it. Tt is 
the essence of m.vsclf as well as of tla* universe. This is the ideal 
before us as long as it is not a living experience with us. To be 
anything other than that is the Imndage and sii fieri ng we are ex- 
periencing. But what is that which hinds and limits us? 
Both Oaudapada and V'asistha think that it is the mind which 
by its consciring activity creates limitation and bonds for us. 
It has the power to imagine any thing wliich it creates by its own 
power (K. IT. 18-20 and YV. ITl. 01. If. : HI. 00.' Ki). It 
imagines the world of change and niultij)licity, and causes its own 
bondage and freedom. If the consciring activity of the mind be 
somehow stopped, the whole trouble will be over (Y\ . IV. 1.5). 
‘‘ The whole duality, of whatever form, is .simply a creation of 
the mind, and it is never experij'iucd when iiiiiid is naught (K. 
TIT. 31).” In the same way Vasistha says, ‘‘ Mind is the nave 
of the wheel of the world-experience, and if it could bo slopped 
from movement the whole Ironhie v oiild he loer iY\ . V. 49. 40). 
If through intelligent effort the consciring activity of the mind is 
stopped, the world-expi'rienee will vanish (Y\'. 50. 7i, etc., 

etc.” 

Now how to bring the activity of the mind under (onlrol and 
stop it? In answer to this (piestion (biiidapada tells us : ” When 
mind ceases from imagining, hy a knowledge of the. truth of the 
Atman, it remains at rest for want «)f things to cognise (K. 
III. 32).” Vasistha deals with the subj(*ct very thoitnighly and 
gives us a very detailed scheme of mind-control which we can 
review here in bare outline only. According to him there are 
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three chief methods of controlling the bind,' any one or all of \yhich 
might l)e practised. ! They are: 1. Brahma-hhuranfi, i.c., ima- 
gining- jonesidf to he identical with the Al)s6lute Reality (YV. Via. 
(59.49, 52) with its negative acconipaiiiniem of Ahhdcabhdram, 
i.c., imagining the j)on-e.\istenee of finite things (Y\', 111. 21.7) ; 
II. PriHiia-spdndam-mrodlui, i.c., the control of the movement 
of the vital airs, which is said to be very intimately eoiiiKcted with 
the movement of the mind (YV. Via. 7H. 15, 1(5 : \’. 1:1, Kg) ; 111. 
Viisanfilyuija, i.c., giving tip till desires, for tlesire is said to be the 
motive ix)wer of the mind which comes to ntiiight without desire 
lYV. Vlrt. 95.5). There tire tilso other minor methods suggested 
by Vasistha for the control of mind, a hiire mimtion of which 
will not be out of place here, 'rhey arc : — 1. Ih'coming convinced 
of the unreality of the mind itst.*lf (YV. JV. II, 27); 2. (living 
up imagining-activity, /.<■., sankalpa (\ . I.’f. 'iO) : :5. Having a 
disregard for the objects of enjoyment (IV. :;15.4); 4. Control of 
the senses (HI. Ml.lR); 5. Annihilation of the egoistic tenden- 
cies (Vlrt. 91.18); (5. .\((emj>l to realise cosmic consciousness 

(\'lrt. J2H); 7. J’raclice of disinterestedness (VI5, 2H.28) ; 
S. Keali.salion of e(|ii!iiiimity in all states (V. 18, 21); 9. 
(living up the sense of being an agent of tictions (HI. 
95.85); 10. Mental lemineiation of everylhing (Y. 58.44); 
II. T’ractiee of always being merged in the idea of the Self (III. 

1 . 8(5) ; etc., etc. 

These dettiils need not confuse an aspirtint. All these 
methods ultimately ttre oidy the so many optional, but at the root 
identical, ways of breaking the limitations that we have gathered 
around us and eonset|uently have surrounded us with a false, yet 
hard to crack, shell of individuality, which acts as an obstruction 
to the Hood of Divine Light and Bliss which are ever ours, but 
Iroin which we have disinherited ourselvcB by being satisfied with 
the glow ol smaller lights, which, however, we now and then dis- 
cover, are not sullicient for the craving of our heart and for the 
satisfaction of our intellect both of which ever yearn for the 
Infinite. 

This is in short what (landapada and A'aitistha teach us in 
‘ommon. 'Phere is no doubt that much can be said against this 
97 
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kind of philosophy, yet before we stand up to criticise them, it is 
our duty to understand them sympathetically and honestly, so that 
we may not in the haste of judging' thom add to the already exist- 
ing lot of blunders. 



SK(JTI(.)N OK THE PHILOSOPHY OP RELIGION. 






PEESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


BY 

P. N. Sbinivasachari, Pachiappa’s Coli.kgk, Madras. 

The Philosophy of Religion. 

The liistory ol religion reveals a pcr|X!tnal anlagonism lie- 
tweoii the (loinain of scieJiee and supernatural revelation. The 
warfare between reason and belief is conducted with fatal wca|X)ns 
in live different fields and each is threatened with dissolntion and 
death by the other. There are five fundamental concepts of reality 
known as atom, life, consciousness, rea.son and intuition corre.s- 
ponding to the Veilantie (<‘rms Annamaya, Pranamaya. Mano- 
maya, N ijuanamaya and .\nandamaya. The world-views ju’esent- 
ed by the Sciences dealing with these categories, r.'i., the Physical 
Science's, Iliology. Psychology. Philoso|)hy and .Esthetics arc 
termed as Mechanism, Vitali.sin, Panpsychism. Rationalism and 
Subjective Mystieisiu. Religion organises its own forces of super- 
naturalism, animism, anthropomorphism, theology and funda- 
mentalism and offers battle to the five kingdoms of science on their 
own terms. Scienci' employs the canons of higher criticism based 
on the evide'iice of sense perception and reasoning and shakes 
theology to its very foundations. Theology relying on Super- 
sensuous knowledgi' seeks tc) demolish reason and reject the here- 
sies of science. The Philosophy of religion mediates between the 
two e-Ktremes and harmonises their differences from a higher jtoint 
of view. 

Mechanism ('inploys the concept of atoms and explains the 
laws of nature with mathematical accuracy in the light of logical 
methods. Xatur.ilism thus reigns supreme in the physical order 
revealed to us in sense perception. Tt regards the cosmos as a 
collocation of physico-chemical changes. Suns and stars move 
endlessly in a soulless way. The soul is a by-product of matter and 
phosphorescence. Beliefs arise from the dance of atoms in the 
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brain, freedom is only a fiction and spiritual life is a secretion of 
the diseased brain. But mechanism is only a device of thought 
and it does not exhaust experience. The religious feeling is out- 
raged and it ousts materialism altogether. Where naturalism 
ends, suijernatiiralism begins. Supernaturalism distrusts sense 
|)orception and apijeals to myths and miracles. It is the faith in 
the pantheon of spirits which are lienevolcnt as well as hostile to 
human interests. By a suitable system of sacrifices and prayers, 
the votary propitiates the deities and is rewarded with property, 
progeny and jjower. But polytheism does not satisfy the logical 
demand for unity and the moral demand for inner purity. The 
belief in miracles is not warranted by experience. Besides, the 
value of miracles is more imijortant than their existence and the 
belief creates ca[)rice in the Divine nature. The proix'iisity in man 
to deify desires and their objects creates the polytheistic heaven 
and its pleasures are perishing and painful. That Heaven itself 
is soiled by unruly passions and perpetual wars. 

Biology explains Reality in terms of teleology and sid)stitutes 
the living organism made of cells for the mere mechanical aggre- 
gate. The |)r(it(i|)lasm and the itrdm originate and function from 
within and are not externally determined like matter and motion. 
Life has the ])()wcr of self-emergence and sjxmtaneity and has a 
special mode of behaviour. The living do not evolve from the non- 
living but are due to vital units. Life responds to the stimulus, 
reproduces itself and is sustained by persistence and variation. 
The vitalist views reality as a creative impidse, clan vital oi‘ 
entelechy. The vitalist idea of entity is a mythical and mysterious 
thing acting blindly without any direction and inevitably lands us 
in Animism. Animism is the Ivelief that the source of life is breath 
or pram different from body and it attributes life and divinity to 
the Jiatural forces. The soul is the doidde or the shadow of the 
Issly, survives after death and haunts the graveyard. Animism 
gives rise to the belief in ancx'stral worship, fetichisra and posses- 
sion. But vitalism and animism do not cover all the known facts 
'of reality and religious cxiM'rience and afford no stability or se- 
curity. 

Psychology marks the transition from the category of cell to 
that of sensation. It studies consciousness as a stream of presenta- 
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tion with conativc and affective elements giving rise to the per- 
ception of the empirical self. Reality is Manomaya and is mental 
and monadic and these monads are centres of appetition and form 
realm of ends. The mental series cannot be reduced to material 
particles or vital units. But mcntalism is as one-sided as mecha- 
nism and commits us to subjectivism. Religion reacts against 
this panpsychism and grows into anthropomorphism. This theory 
ascribes the origin of the universe to Divine Thought, Feeling and 
Will and thus interprets the Divine nature on the analogy of human 
experience. God is a ixjrsonality with a body and mind akin to 
onj* own. Rut anthropraorphisrh is a form of picture-making and 
is due to the tendeuey in man to regard all Iwings like himself and 
therefore he makes God iii his own image and attributes to Him 
his own form and feeling. The personal C!od is the result of the 
)Hn-sonifying tendency natural to man and His will and power are 
so capricious and cruel that the apologist of theism finds the 
problem an nltimah* mystery. The Kingdom of God is designed 
on the model of the human state and suffers from all its psycholo- 
gical limitations. 

Reality is Vijnaiiamaya or Rational. The category of reason 
marks the transition from conscioiisness to self-consciousness or 
discursive thought. It employs the logical method of discovering 
and d«*termining truth and advances arguments to prove the Being 
of God. Ilume attacks in a cla.ssical way the cardinal proofs of 
natural theology and lirings out clearly the antagonism lietwccn 
science and superstition. All reasoning, from design to designer, 
from idea to existence and from effect to cause, is due to the false 
light of the ‘ transcendental Shrine to infer the infinite from the 
finite exceeds the limits of reason. Rationalism whether it is 
nu^tapliysical or theological ends in agnosticism and positivism. 
Then' is no passage from nature to nature's God and the proofs of 
God admit of no finality or consistency. Thought cannot trans- 
cend itself and in its attempts to erect the absolute it commits 
suicide. Religion protests against rationalism and distrusts reason 
and takes refuge in traditionalism and scriptural faith. Reason 
with its cold logic is impervious to the demands of the heart and 
by analysing feelings, it ultimately annihilates them. Philosophy 
stimulates thought but does not satisfy it and allay the Lunger of 
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tJie soul. Gnosticism affirming the knowability of God is answered 
hy agnosticism and agnosticism ends in absolutism and thus a 
vicious circle is formed. 'Absolutism which is the completion of 
agnosticism invites us to worshij) the universe and its unity and 
affords no scope for love. 

Reality is Anaudamaya or tlic bliss of mystic intuition, 
sense perception, and reason are not the only gateways of know- 
h’dge. While rationalism infers truth, mysticism inluites it at 
one stroke, without going through any logieal stages. Reason 
dissi*cts reality in the interests of life and only gives us spatial dia- 
grams. Reason gives us jiartial views of God, but intuition in- 
vades the infinite and has a vision of the whole. The rationalist 
worships at the gate of God, but the mystic enters the inner shrine 
and has an immediate apprehension. t)wing to this spontaneity, 
intuition claims its own certitude. Tlu'ology disputes the claims 
of mysticism, rejects it as a mere subjective feeling and takes its 
stand on the bedrock of Reveialion. Hcripture as the Word of 
Gwi is the only source of Spiritual faith and is impersonal, infalli- 
ble and eternal. Being a diiwt comnumieatioii of Gwl evciT 
scriptural text is absolutely trustworthy. But historic and higher 
criticism is entirely opposed to this fundamentalist faith and it 
evaluates its authority in terms of human values. 

It is the task of the T’hilo.sophy of Religion to eliminate the 
incrustation of I'eligion and disewer the residual elements which 
form its kernel. By employing the scientific method and the' 
canons of immanent criticism, it examines the varieties of religions 
exjierience set forth successively in supernaturalism, animism. 
aiithro]x>murphism, dogmatism and fundamentalism, selects the 
essential and eternal principle underlying them and co-ordinates 
them into a systematic whole. 'I'hc higher alone explains the 
Tower and spiritual I ruths are discovered only by spiritual lih*. 
Religion is the thought of God revealed in faith and realised in 
intuition. Every soul has the divine right to seek for God, its 
inner life and light, sec Him face to face and thus attain absolute 
freedom from sin, sorrow, and ignorance. The eternal verities of 
religion arc verifiable in personal cx|M*riencc and are embodied in 
the logical idea of rationality, the moral idea of righteousness and 
the aesthetic idea of rapture. While Philosophy gropes for God 
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without any fixity or finality in its speculation, theology becomes 
dogmatic and fanatical by substituting sect for system and ritual- 
ism for righteousness. But in the Philosophy of Religion, religion 
illumines Philosophy, and Philosophy justifies religion. Revela- 
tion is a Cody of eternal objective and spiritual truths treasured' up 
in scripture and realisable by intuition. Iteligion mediates be- 
tween Revelation and Intuition and corrects the dogmatism of the 
former and the subjectivism of the latter. The fallacy of anthro- 
pomorphism is removed by spiritualising, human values. Man is 
made in the image of God and he can grow into His transcendental 
purity and i)crfection. The goodness of man is consummated in 
<the grace of God. The greatest miracle of religion lies in the 
immanence of God in the impure ^oul with a view to redeem it 
from its sinful career. Spiritual truths are often clothed in sense- 
experience and the symbol should be distinguished from its sense. 
Sin is only an accident and is ultimately a case of self-alienation, 
and when the soul is cleansed it shines in the light of God and is 
lost in immortal bliss. 






DK. WHITEHEAD'S VIEWS ON RELIGION 


BY 

Kalyan Chandra Gupta, Phil. Institute, Amalner. 

In J)r. Whitehead we find the happy combination of a rich and 
varied knowledge of science and a penetrative metaphysical in- 
sight. His Ixxjks on the ‘ Concept of Nature,’ the ‘ ^inciples of 
Relativity,’ the ‘ Principles of Natural Knowledge,’ and * lienee 
and tlie Modern World ’ have established his reputation as a critic 
of the current scientific thought. He is one of those who have 
felt that the foundation of the exact sciences is in need of a radical 
transforinatinn which will lead to a new and a more adequate 
metaphysics. The development of the sciences themselves has 
necessitated, according to him, a change in our philosophical out- 
look as a whole which cannot lie ignored in any discussion of the 
outstanding problems of reality, life and value. His views on the 
ultimate nature and validity of religious experience are based on 
this conviction, and though all of them may not prove to be ac- 
ceptable in their entirety they are worth our serious consideration. 

From the )K)int of view of a scientist what is most striking 
about religion is the relation of antagonism that one ordinarily finds 
between it and science. It seems that the results of science are on 
the whole in direct conflict with the beliefs of religion, so that we 
must abandon either the clear teachings of science or the clear 
teachings of religion. The issue seems to be of the utmost impor- 
tance. For, if the conflict is an ultimate one, it can only mean to 
a scientist that the beliefs of religion are incapable of standing the 
tests of accurate observation and logical deduction and are therefore 
only fictions of our imagination. He cannot be interested in those 
lielicfs as statements of facts unless they are submitted to the only 
kinds of tests which he recognises and are found to be satisfactory. 
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Dr. Whitehead, however, believes that the clash between science 
• and religion is a sign that “ there are wider truths and finer per- 
spectives within which a reconciliation of a deeper religion and 
a more subtle science will be found.” There have always been 
conflicting ideas and beliefs in the respective domains of science 
and religion. In both these regions of thought such conflicts have 
always revealed the fact that most of our statements are one-sided 
truths requiring additions, distinctions and modifications. We do 
not think that whenever two religious beliefs or scientific theories 
are in conflict, one of the two must be absolutely false. We have 
to search after points of view from which we can ascertain 
the relative measure of truth which each of the conflict- 
ing beliefs or theories embodies and have to attain some 
wider vision which reconciles all of them with one another. 
We should apply the same principle to the questions in 
which there is a variance betw'een science and religion. We 
must take all precautions in either sphere of thought against 
error and base our beliefs on solid reasons as far as practicable, but 
in the event of a clash hetween the two we must not hastily abandon 
doctrines for which we think we have some kind of reliable evi- 
dence. Wc may be more interested in a particular set of doctrines 
than in another, hut this does not entitle us to ignore the evidence 
on which the other set of doctrines appears to be based. 

The discrepancies between science and religion must Be con- 
sidered to be natural in view of the fact that they ordinarily deal 
with widely different aspects of the world, .\ceording to Dr. 
Whitehead, ” Science is concerned with the general conditions 
w'hich are observed to regulate physical phenomena: whereas reli- 
gion is wholly wrapped up in the contemplation of moral and 
aesthetic values.” (Science and the Modern World, p. 220.) 
These discrepancies appear to be dowmright contradictions, only 
when we forget that science and religion deal with the world from 
different standpoints and consider either of the standpoints to be 
absolute. If we perceive thiit scientific truths arc not absolute 
statements of facts with which all other statements regarding the 
same facts are incompatible, there will always he room for religion 
and the discrepancy betw'een science and religion will not appear to 
be final or wholly irreconcilable. 
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Beligious trutlis, like scientific truths, are based on actual 
experience. Religious experience consists, according to Dr. 
Whitehead, in the apprehension of a character inherent in the 
nature of things, in the api)rcciation of a rightness which the world 
as a whole manifests in spite of evils and disharmonies. Religious 
dogmas or beliefs are attempts to formulate in precise terms this 
experience of the general character of tlic world. Such beliefs have 
a transforming effect on the character of a man who holds them 
•sincerely. It is in this that we find a distinction betw'een religious 
beliefs and beliefs of other kinds. A man’s conceptions of the 
- worth of his own individuality and his destiny depend upon his 
intuition of the general character exemplified in the universe as a 
whole. Religion is therefore defined by Dr. Whitehead as “ the 
art and theoiy of the internal life of man, so far as it dciiends on the 
man himself and on what is permanent in the nature of things. ’ 

Dr. Whitehead lays much stress on the feeling of solitariness 
as an essential element of the religious consciousness. He even 
defines religion as “ what the individual does with his own .soli- 
tariness.” (Religion in the Making.) A man is religious only 
when he finds himself confronted by the world as a whole. .Reli- 
gion is not primarily a social fact Tt is a mistake to think that 
religious emotions arc in their essence collective emotions generated 
by the collective activities of the raemhers of a trilie or community. 
Such collective emotions may not touch the innermost life of a man. 
Unless a man is fully conscious of his individuality he cannot have 
the genuine religious experience. He cannot be religious unless 
he feels solitary. 

Religion, so far as it receives external expression in human 
history, has, according to Dr. Whitehead, four factors or sides of 
itself, '—ritual, emotion, belief and rationalisation. These different 
factors have emerged in the order in which they are mentioned, 
though the order of their emergence has been in the inverse order 
of their importance for religion. Ritual is defined as ” the habi- 
tual iicrformaneo of definite actions which have no direct relevance 
to the preservation of the physical organisms of the actors.’ Such 
actions give free play to superfluous energy and when repeated for 
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their own sake provide the joy of exercise and the emotion of suc- 
cess. In tliis way emotions become associated with rituals and 
rituals arc rejicated for the sake of the emotions which accompany 
them. Bitual and emotion form the only elements of primitive reli- 
gion. Keligion in the pmper sense, howcvei’, emerges when efforts 
arc nmdc to explain the puriKist? of the rituals. Such efforts 
generally take the form of myth-making. Rituals come to lie con- 
nected with some [lersonsor things, real or.imaginary, so that belief 
in a myth about such persons or things involves the belief that by 
performing certain rites something can lie got out of them or some 
evil can be averted. A myth, in other words, is a primitive reli- 
gious belief which satisfies the demand of incipient rationality. 
Religion enters the fourth stage when religious beliefs are re- 
examined, re-interpreted and organised into a coherent system. 
This is the stage of rationalisation. Tt is a mistake to think that 
rational religion consisting of systematised l)eliefs has emerged in 
complete indejicndoncc of the antecedent social religions of ritual 
and myth. As a matter of fact it has emerged as a transformation 
of the pre-existing religious forms, and it has always been in- 
fluenced by the general level of culture attained by the different 
peoples among whom it has flourished. 

Tt is however difficult to accejit the view, which T)r. Whitehead 
seems to propound, that ritual in the unusually comprehensive 
sense in which he defines it, can be the source of religion as such. 
We cannot find any immediate connection helwcen religiousness 
and ritual defined as the rcjx’tition of movements which men share 
with the lower animals. All kinds of movements have not come 
to he associated with religiousness, nor has any and evert' kind of 
emotion come to he regarded as a religious emotion. A jiarticular 
kind of phj'sical movement cannot stimulate a distinctively religious 
emotion unless it is already associated with some Tielief about some 
divine being or other. Psychologically, a religious emotion that 
is stimulated by a ritual must ])resup|xtse some kind of religious 
belief. Tt will be more projx'r to say that religious emotions have 
found outlets in some special kinds of movements than to say that 
such movements when constantly rejicatcd have given rise to the 
religious consciousness. Crude religious beliefs relating to divini- 
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ties must have originated independently of rituals and not merely 
as attempts to explain the purposes for which they are performed or 
as devices to enhance the emotions accompanying them. Bituals, 
in other words, may be religiously used, but they cannot have been 
the source of religion. 

We can, however, agree with Dr. Whitehead when he says that 
religion in its primitive stages was mainly a social or tribal affair, 
but that with the dawn of rationalism it has come to be essentially 
a matter for the individual. Religion gradually ceases to be a mere 
name for certain social customs and ceremonies, it comes more 
and more to signify a man’s attitude towards the universe as a 
whole in so far as such an attitude has a (ransforming effect on his 
inner character. This is sure to happen as religion becomes ration- 
alised. Men cease to entertain beliefs simply because others hold 
them, their religious emotions cease to be stimulated by customs 
and ceremonies which have no meaning for them. The history of 
religious jirogress is a record of changes in men's Ix'liefs brought 
about by reformers fighting against customaiy beliefs and meaning- 
less ceremonies. 

Thus, in developed religion dogmas assume great importance. 
Tt is when we attempt to give* expression to our religious exiierience 
in the foims of dogmas that the (piestion whether such exjierience 
is ultimately valid or not arises. The evidential force of the deli- 
verances of the religions experience has often been considered to 
consist in the specific nature of the emotions which they arouse 
in us. But such a claim is sure to be undermined by psychological 
explanations of the origin of such emotions. The attempt to super- 
sede reason by emotion in respt'ct of the validity of religious be- 
liefs is often a failure. Reason alone is the safeguard of the 
objectivity of religious intuitions. 

Thus religion requires the backing of a rational metaphysics 
without which it is reduced to a mere emotional phase of our life. 
Religious experience reveals truths as exemplified only in parti- 
cular instances. These truths must be supported by an adequate 
metaphysical view of the universe before they can be accepted as 
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satisfactory. Dr. Whitehead believes that an adequate metaphy- 
sical justification of tJie objective validity of the deliverances of our 
religious e.\|)ericncc can be given, and he also believes that such a 
justification will show tliat religion and science are not ultimately 
in conflict with nach other. 

A philosophy which is to give us an account of the universe as 
a whole cannot altogether ignore the s^xHiial sciences. These 
sciences have collectively evolved a world-view', the absolute validity 
of which appears to the average scientist to be beyond question. 
Dr. vVhitehead calls it scientific materialism. It is the theory 
which prcsuppo.scs “ the ultimate fact of a brute-matter or 
material spread throughout space in a flux of configurations." 
This matter is the stuff which underlies nature and in terms of 
which the entire world of our experience can be described. Dr 
Whitehead believes that this scheme of scientific materialism is 
in a process of dissolution as a result of the development of the' 
sciences themselves. According to him, though this mate&listie 
scheme may have some truth as a workable assumption adopted by 
natural sciences for the pur|X)Sc of describing certain special aspects 
of the world, it is found to be entirely inadequate if taken as a 
philosophical doctrine. The sciences, he points out, arc abstract. 
The entities with which they deal arc not (ioncrcte entities or im- 
mediate matters of fact, but are " elaborate logical constructions of 
a high degree of abstraction.” If we confine ourselves to certain 
types of facts abstracted from the complete circumstances in w’hich 
they occur, the scientific dcscri|)tions express these facts to perfec- 
tion, blit they break do^vn as soon as these are taken into account. 
Philosophy, on the other hand, is a critique of abstractions. It 
harmonises them by assigning to them their relative status as 
abstractions and also completes them by direct comparison with 
more concrete intuitions of the universe, thus forming more com- 
plete schemes of thought. 

The error which Dr. Whitehead finds at the basis of scientific 
materialism or the mechanical theory of nature is the belief in 
' simple location ’ from which arises the fallaey of ' misplaced 
c<mcreteness,’ According to his definition, " To say that a bit of 
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“ There will be many matters of administrative busi- c»bme* 
ness,” observes the Joint ComniittetJ later on, “ as in all 
countries, which can lx: disposed of dcpartmentally; but 
there will remain a large category of business, of the 
character which would naturally be the subject of Cabi- 
net consultation. In regard to this category the Com- 
mittee conceive that the habit should be carefully fostered 
of Joint deliberation between the members of tlie Execu- 
tive Council and the Ministers, sitting under the Chair- 
manship of the Governor. There cannot be too much 
mutual advice and consultation on such subjects; but the 
('oiiimittee attach the highest importance to the principle 
that, when once opinions have been freely exchanged and 
the last word has been said, there ought then to be no 
doubt whatever as to where the res]ionsibility for the de- 
cisioii lies. Therefore, in the opinion of the Committee, 
after such consultation, and when it is clear that the 
decision lies within tla* jurisdiction of one or other half 
of the government, that decision, in respect of a reserved 
subject should he recorded separately by the Executive 
Council, and in n'spect of a transferred subject by the 
Ministers and all Acts and proceedings of the govern- 
ment should state in delinite terms on whom the res- 
]K)nsib{litv for the decision rests Tt will not always, 

Iiowever, be clear, otherwise than in a purely depart- 
mental and technical fashion, with whom the jurisdiction 
lies in the ease of (pie.stions of coinnion interest. In such 
cases it will lx‘ inevitable for the Governor to (X*cupy the 
position of informal atbitrator between the two parts of 
bis administration; and it will etjually be his duty to see Taakofthe 
that a decision arrived at on one side of his eovcniment Oovei^ 

IS followed liy sueh consequential action on the other side butpoten- 
as may 1x5 necessary to make the policy effective and 
homogeneous. ” And yet more direct is His Majesty’s 
instruction to the Governor. “ Yoti shall encourage the 
29 
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habit of joint deliberation between yourself, your Coun- 
cillors, and your Ministers, in order that the experience 
of your official advisers may be at the disinisal of your 
Ministers, and that the kno\vlcd{?e of }'our Ministers as 
to the wishes of the |)e(»ple may be at the dis|M)sal of your 
Councillors." We have it however, on the authority of 
those, who, one after aiudlier, were responsible for 
nine long years for the working of the new con- 
stitution and had inside information of how it 
was res))eeterl in t!ie several provinces of India, 
including Uombay, Bengal, Punjab and U, P., 
that its spirit was lioiioiired more in its breach than in 
its observance, with a determination on the part of those 
w'ho proclaim their regard for the sanctify of the consti- 
tution to be greater than that of thosj* to whom it is given, 
and who are said not to be able to appreciate it heeaitse 
they arc not used to the best things of tlie world. Iliat 
is hardly convincing, though I think, we must agree with 
Sir Courtenay Ill)ert when he says ‘‘ that there is no 
constitution, however earefiilly and i?igeniousIy framed, 
whicli cannot l«* made unworkalde by an impracticable 
and sufficiently obstmale minority," — he niighl have 
added unpractical and fM*rverse, — and that " there is 
hardly any wliieli cannot he made’ to work with a suffi- 
cient amount of goodwill." It is doubtful whether 
there is any real g(X)dwill in a five iku- cent, of the educat- 
ed Indian population and in more than 10 per cent, of 
the entire Indian |)opulatioii though, it is easy 
to as.sert that in the remaining 00 per eemt. there is a 
positive, deep-rooted di.strustof Kngland, her professions 
and above all her intentions, oven though, w’hen it is 
explained to them that the constitution under w'hich 
they live is a flexible and not a rigid one, — flexible in 
the sense that much of its gradual or immediate expan- 
sion may be effected without an Act of Parliament and 
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miHer the riiic-iiuiking |)owers of tlie govurnment. To 
that extent it must be regarded to be suj)erior to the 
coloniiil constitutions and, even to tliat of the United 
States of America, or other prominent constitutions which 
liavc been given or made, and not grown. The elasticity 
of the Indian constitution therefore lies, as Sir Courtenay 
ribert puts it, in the “ extensive use,, of wliat has some- 
times l)een called delegated legislation, legislation not 
directly by Parliament, but by rules and orders made 
under an authority given by Parliament.” And no- 
where has the |)olicy of giving and using delegated [Kiwer 
been carried farther than in the Government of India 
Act of 1919. The reasons for such extension of powers 
fo the Government of India are obvious. Parliament is 
as ho|H'lessly jire-iKrupied with the affairs at home or 
with foreign affairs that, it is not jxissible to persuade her 
to afford Wie time necessary for tlu* consideration of the 
details of Indian Constitution or Administration. Rut 
wliatcver the reasons may lie, the power is there, and the 
Indian people would be well-advised to fully realise that 
situation and, exjiloit it as best and as fast as they can, 
even though, the Reserved side of the executive govern- 
ment is armed with the jniwer ol obtaining such monies, 
and securing the passage of such laws, as are necessary 
for the [irojier administration of the province by the well- 
known piwess of certification. Not so thi' 'I'ransferred 
side, for the principle of certification does not apply to it, 
lieyond what is absolutely necessary for the safety and 
tranquillity of the province or, for the purpose of carrying 
on the administration of any (transferred) department. 
It is also by taking advantage of the certificate procedure 
that the Governor can place against what he thinks an 
ohdurato, obstructive and hostile legislature, any bill 
upon the statute book necessary for the discharge of his 
responsibility to Parliament. Thus it will be seen that. 
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devices in the constitution are made for meeting any 
emergency foreseen or unforeseen, and for preventing a 
transferred department from being closed down by reason 
of supplies having lieen refused. But a bill to which certi- 
ficate has been applied is forthwith submitted to the 
Governor-General wlio reserves it for the signification of 
the pleasure of His Majesty. Should His Majesty in 
Council signify his assent, it lieeomes law' and shall have 
tlie same force and effect as an Act passed by the local 
legislature and duly asstmted to. Provision also has been 
made to cases of extreme emergency where loss of time 
involved in the procedure referred to may cause trouble, 
in that the Governor-General in such a case may signify 
his as.sent to the Bill, entitling it to have the force and 
effect of law. This, however, is tentative and temporary, 
for the signification of the assent of the Governor-General 
does not do away with the ne(;essity of submission to 
His Majesty for allowance or disallowance. An Act so 
made, must bo laid before each House of Parliament 
w'ithout undue delay, and no Act is presented to His 
Majesty for his assent, without copies thereof lieing laid 
before each House of Parliament for not less than eight 
days during its session prior to such presentation, to 
enable the House to avail of an opportunity to express its 
opinion uiwui the matter. A notable instance is the 
Ordinance Bill in Bengal, which was thrown out in the 
Council by a decided majority, but later certified by His 
Excellency the Governor at the instance of the Agents in 
India of His Majesty’s Government, who, I am afraid, 
have thereby helped England to lay herself open to a 
charge of leading a double life, — taking up the jiose of 
a peaceful nation and the attitude of a peace-maker be- 
fore the League of Nations w'hile ruling India by threat, 
coercion and force. 
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Part IV 

Prochdurr ok Business. 

(a) Rules of Business in the Ministry or Kxecutire 

Council. 

The Rules known ss the “ Rules of Business ” are 
franied and promulgated by tlic (tovernor under the 
authority of the statute. These are tlic rules which 
make for the more eonvenient transaction of business in 
his Executive ('(juneil or with his Ministers. The rules 
have got the status of and art' treated as orders or acts 
of the (tovernor-in-Oouneil. Under the rules themselves 
the (governor has got unrestricted power to allot the 
business of the various departments, such as the first 
perusal of papers and the initiation of orders thereon, in 
such manner as he chooses. It is under these rules that 
cases have to be ordinarily submitted by tlie Secretary 
in the department to which the subject Ixdongs to the 
Memlier-in-eharge, for such pur|K)ses as we have noticed, 
and lor suiili orders as may be deemed fit. The authority 
to dis|x>se of, or cause to be disjxwd of cases of minor im- 
fxiriance belongs solely to the Member-in-charge, in 
cases however, of sjx'cial urgency the Secretary of the 
department concerned would Ix' justified in asking the 
Member-in-charge for his sanction to a jirojxised order 
based on an anticipatory approval of the Governor to 
whom a ease in certain circumstances may be submitted 
direct for orders. The authority of the Member or 
Minister-in-charge is limiteil by the rule which 
requires the submission to His Excellency of all 
proposed Resolutions on Administration Reports, 
proposed circidars erabixlying important principles 
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or changes, all correspondence with the Sec- 
retary of State (in respect of Provinces or Presidencies 
authorised to carry on such correspondence), Govern- 
ment of India, the High Courts or any public Associa- 
tion recognised hv Oovernnienl, except corirspondence 
on I'outine matters, all orders conveying censure or 
praise to gazetted officers, orders dismissing officers in 
receipt of a pay in excess of Rs. 100 a month, all pro- 
l)osals for the dis])osal of provincial balances, answers to 
questions asked in the Legislative Council, petitions con- 
nected with sentences of death passed in criminal cases 
and all cases which in the opinion of the Member or 
Minister-in-charge are of sufficient importance. Should 
there be an occasion for the Secretary to submit a case 
for reasons stated to the Governor direct, the rules make 
it incumbent upon him to apprise the Member or Minis- 
tcr-in-charge of the fact. 

A further examination of these rules of business 
discloses the fact that there are certain appointments 
which are listed as Class I and 11 resjiectivc- 
ly, nomination to which is made either by the 
Governor direct, or by him on the recommenda- 
tion of the Member or Minister-in-charge according 
as the appointment belongs to the resen'ed or the trans- 
ferred category. ‘Phe concurrence of the majority of the 
Council and — or the Ministry deliberating as a Cabi- 
net — is a sine qua non for some of these appointments, 
and the rules governing the procedun' of nomination and 
appointment are so well hedged in, that concurrtmee can- 
not be withheld meivly on the ground that soim* other |)er* 
son is deemed to he better fitted for the particular office, 
but only, if there are sjiecific. objections on public grounds, 
such as unfitness for the office in question. The nett re- 
sult of such a rule is manifest. On the other hand, the 
Governor stands supreme and unfettered by his Council 
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when it is proposed in any department to negative the 
recommendation, or to overrule the decision of the Board 
of Bevenue, of the Commissioner of a division 
or of the Head of a Department, in any 
matter of major importance connected with the 
Reserved side of the Government. The provincial 
rule with regard to the submission of cases by depart- 
mental Secretary to the Governor direct, and without the 
intervention of the Member or the Minisler-in-charge, 
is identical with what prevails in the Government of 
India (ante p. 133) and as there, the provincial Sec- 
retary has got to bring the fact of his having done so to 
the knowledge of his chief. And this jKuver in the Sec- 
retary is easily explained. He is Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of which the Governor is the licad, not Secretary to 
the Memlx'r or Minister whose function is to advise and 
suggest, but not act indept'ndently of tlie Governor, such 
as that which prevails under a government responsible to 
the will of the jX'ople. However iin)uirtant a case mav 
be. one Memln'r of Council to whosi' department it legi- 
timately belongs, may not refer it to another Member or 
Minister p(>rsonally for opinion, without the previous 
consent of the Governor, though any Member or Minis- 
ter may call for any papers in any department of the Sec- 
retariate other than Ins own ; but the papers n'qiiisitioned 
may not be forwarded to him without the consent of the 
Member or the Minisler-iu-charg<* of the department to 
which they lielong. 'riie circulation however, of thest' 
papers among Memlu'rs or Ministers, or the bringing in 
of them before a meeting of the Council, are matters in 
which the Members or Ministers can only make their 
formal request to the Governor who may or may not 
comply with it. No order of the Governor-in-Council 
shall be deemed to b(‘ valid, unless it appears over the 
signature of a Secretary . or Deinity Secretary, or an 
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Under-Secretary or an Assistant Secretary, except where 
a particular enactment specially authorises another offi- 
cer to sign such dociunents. 


(b) Faroured PoxUion of Certain Departments. 


The Financial department of a provincial govern- 
ment is legitimately placed in a position of advantage, 
for, certain matters are priv'ilcged from lading brought 
for\vard for the consideration of the Governor-in-Council, 
or Governor in the Ministry, without a previous reference 
to it, such as a proposal involving {n) an ahundonment of 
l■evcnu<‘ for which credit has been taken in the Budget, 
or (h) cxf)enditure ehich has not hecJi provided for in the 
Budget, or (c) ox|X'nditure which has not l)een specifical- 
ly sanctioned, although provided for in the Budget. Tn 
the same way the fjogislative Department is in a favoured 
position for, whenever it is proposed in an Fjxecutive de- 
partment (rt) to issue any statutory rule, notification or 
order or (h) to sanction under a statutory |«)wer, the issue 
of .‘•ny rule, hye-law, notification or order by a subordi- 
nate authority or (c) to submit to the Secretary of State 
or the Government of India any statutory rule, notifica- 
tion or order, for issue by him or them, a draft of the 
same must be submiltcal to the Legislative department 
for opinion, as to whether it is strictly within the power 
conferred by the T<egislature. and is in proper form as re- 
gards wording and arrangement, and if iiec<*ssarv, for 
revision. But the constitution places the Governor in a 
position of authority to «lireet from time to time the mo- 
dification of such rule, though as a matter of fact be 
seldom does it. 
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A refutation of the opposite, however, is not a positive proof 
of anything. Are, then, there any positive grounds on which it 
might be definitely said that the personality of the dead one con- 
tinues after the dissolution of the physical body? There can be 
two convincing proofs of the continuity after death : either the 
person who is now dead physically but continues to exist some- 
where, in some or other way, shodd inform us with sufficiently 
convincing evidence amenable to reasonable tests, that he has not 
ceased to be with the dissolution of the physical body ; or, one 
may himself remember his having survived the dissolution of his 
previous physical body. It is apparent that both these proofs are 
difficult to be got, and difficult also to be correctly estimated, al- 
though people are busy in finding out such evidences. We need 
not here entei into the difficulties of judging the validity or 
genuineness of these kinds of evidences. There are great 
.scientists who have considered tht'se difficulties in a truly 
scientific spirit, and yet have declared that “ the hypothesis of 
surviving intelligence and personality, — not only surviving but 
anxious and able with difficulty to communicate, — is the simplest 
and most straightforward, and the only one that fits all the facts.” 
(Oliver Lodge : The Survival of Man, p. 221.) Recently Mr. 
Kekai Nandan 8ahai of Rafeilly has collected a number of cases 
(vide his pamphlet: Reincarnation) in which the memo- 
ry of the previous physical existence is to a great extent re- 
tained and verifiefl. In the face of such facts and of our previous- 
ly reached conclusion it is merely dogmatic to say that a per- 
sonality ceases to exist with physical death, we are led to think that 
our existence does not end with the end of the physical body. 

This hypothesis is veiy' much strengthened wiien we study 
other aspects of our experience, the dream and the sleep states. 
*' The study of dream,” says Dr. Du Prel rightly, ” frees ns 
much more thoroughly from that physiological prejudice than can 
the investigation of psychical functions in the w'aking life.” (Du 
Prel : The Philosophy of Mysticism, Vol. 1, p. 54.) While a man 
is asleep his {mychical activity sinks for the tinie licing Ixiow the 
threshold of consciousness. But the activity of their inner per- 
sonality, in all its aspects, — intellectual, emotional and volitional, 
“is very much heightened, as is evident from the dream-expe- 
30 
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rience^of ours, and from the activity displayed by a somnambulist 
and by a hypnotised or an entranced person. Dr. Du Prel’s study 
of sleep has convinced him that “ the more the threshold of sensi- 
bility is displaced the more the positive side of sleep would be- 
come apparent, producing always new psychical reactions " {Ibid, 
p. 147). It means, in other words, that the more we are free from 
the bodily consciousness, the more clearly we experience another 
state of existence. And, it may, therefore, be that when we are 
totally free from the body and the physical senses, we may continue 
to experience and exist in a world the like of which our dreams 
daily show us, however vaguely it may be. Vaguely, probably bo- 
cause some link ties us with the physical body even when we are 
very much free from it in dreams. 

Thus, to deny existence after physical death is dogmatic ; 
there is some actual evidence in its favour, and it is very much 
probable that it may lie so. Nay, it is also necessary, if the con- 
stitution of the world is not irrational. For, it is irrational that our 
efforts and desires should evaporate into nothing, and should not 
be satisfied in the long run. It is irrational and absurd that a 
moral, gentle and noble personality is evolved and built here under 
hardships and struggles and with tears, only to be split suddenly 
on the rock of death. Are all our aspirations for perfection, omni- 
potence, omniscience and absolute bliss nothing more than illusion 
and mockery? Are Christs, Ncros and Washingtons all to be 
levelled by death? Are the martyrs and condemned murderers 
sailing in the same boat only to be dashed into nothingness? 
" Should Kant and Goethe, Buddha and Christ, have laboured and 
suffered for the race, without thereby at the same time advancing a 
transcendental subject of theirs, nature would be in the highest 
degree wasteful ’’ {Ibid, Vol. n, pp. 223-224). It cannot be so if 
the world is rational. And, unless reason rules the world, 
science, philosophy, morality and religion are absurdities. Suicide, 
in that case, would be the ^st course of action for a suffering 
man. But we think the universe is rational, simply because 
reason is one of the manifested forms of the Beality in man. 
Reality may, therefore, be more than rational, but it cannot be 
less or otherwise. 



THE UNIQUE EXPERIENCES OF SAINT 
MiNIKKA ViCHAGAR. 

BT 

N. Ybnkatakaman, Maharaja’s Cullboi, Viziahaobaii. 

Introductory. 

The original experiences of a great man to whom 
Religion was not a mere habit or tradition, but a iit-ing 
passion, bave an immense personal charm, and are of ttnh)ue 
philosophical worth. 

Wo are not concerned here with their psychological 
explanation, or pathological origins, but with their spiritual 
value-'as the inner revelation of deep-seated longings and 
passionate yearning for the Divine. 

W. James gives the following oharacteristm of Saint- 
linen ; * and they all apply to Msnikka YSohagar — 

(1) "A feeling of being in. a wider life than that of 
this world’s selfish little interests ; and the conviction, 
both intellectual and sensible, of the existence of an Ideal 
Power ’’—with Mftnikka Yachagar, this Power is the 
Lord diva. 

(2) *' A sense of the friendly continuity of the Ideal 
Power with our own life, and a willing self-surrender to 
its control ”~this we find throughout the life-history of 
Mftnikka Yfichagar, and find passionate expression in his 
songs. 


* Varieties of Religioue Sxperieneet p. 272. 
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(3) “ An immense elation and freedom, as the ontlines 
of the confining self>hood melt down ” — or, as the Upani- 
shads have it, 

/ ^ 

Manikka Vftchagar had * seen ’ the Supreme Being in 
Ferum durai ; and all doubts of the soul, all shackles of 
Karma, and the heart’s invisible attachments to the things 
of flesh had broken and fallen asunder from that instant. 

(4) These inner conditions have their typical practical 
consequences — agcetidam — the self-surrender may become 
so passionate as to turn into self-immolation— the saint 
finds positive pleasure in sacrifice and asceticism, express- 
ing thereby his loyalty to the higher Power.” — 

Alftnikka VSchagar loft home and family, resigned 
power and office, and retired to Chidambaram to spend 
the remainder of his days on earth in ascetic devotion 
to the I<ord. 

The Saint, 34&nikka V&cliagar, is unique in history 
as making frequent references to his extraordinary, and 
what we may call, miraculous experiences, in the course 
of his songs. Religious history is everywhere copious 
ill miraculous incidents; and in India especially, legend 
and miracle very soon rally round a man wht. has had 
any pretence to holiness or wisdom. But, where have 
we such passionate, sincere, and forceful expression of 
the sense of the Supreme Presence and its ways in a 
Saint’s authentic works, as we have in Manikka Vftchagar’s 
case ? Wo have a good deal of legend and Purftpa about 
him, as we have of any other religious teacher or Achfirya. 
But, disregarding them all, if we turn to his own works, 
we are struck by his remarkable testimony to the Super- 
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natural and the Superaensible, and the singular ways in which 
his Lord chose to deal with him. 

To make this plain, I will give a brief outline of his 
life, and recount the chief incidents in his career, as 
narrated or alluded to in his own works. 

Outline of Ifdnikka Vdchagar't L\fe. 

We have no authentic account of his life, of any 
historic value. Sis date is uncertain. It is a disputed 
point whether he lived prior or subsequent to the authors 
of the 'I'ev&ram. But it is certain that he lived before 
the 1 0th century A. D., when bis works, along, with 

those of the other great ^iva saints, were included in 
the Tamil Canon, under the authority of King Aaja- 

raja the Great. We do not know even his personal 

name. “ Mdnikkn Fdchagttr ’* or “ The Jewel-tongued,** was 
a title, it' is said, bestowed on him by the Lord of 
Chidambaram ; and the other name by which he is known 
in Tamil works, ‘ F&davU>'ar,’ or ‘ Fddavumdigal,' is 

only a place-name, and not a personal one. It is certain 
he was a Brfthman of high standing and great learning, 
and was the chief minister to a Pandyan king of unknown 
age, known in the FurSnas as Ariinardana. • This was the 
heyday of his worldly prosp<wity and greatness. But his 
mind was not in his work or of this world— it was distracted 
by a spiritual longing and restlessness. He clearly saw the 
limitations of his environment, and aspired for a higher 
freedom through special revelation in which he firmly believed. 
Many of his poems, especially the UrtfChatakom, are full 
of this spiritual discontent with existing things, and eagerness 
to seek deliverance from them.* 


• V. a.'>-5S (the translrtioo* in thii p»p«r M# fMm Pope); the 

MDtiinrati #ill be fonod eleo in V, d : 12-14 : 97 ; 40 ; 46 ; end X, 10. 
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In all this is a good deal to remind one of St. Augiutine's 
oonfessions. Mftnikka VSohagar was still in his early youth, 
the prime minister and fayoorite of the great Pandyan king, 
the virtual ruler of the kingdom. 

One day, the king orders Mftnikka Vftohagar to go to 
Ferumdurai, a sea>port in the Ghola country, where he heard 
that a large consignment of foreign horses had arrived ; and 
he asks his minister to purchase for him a number of them, 
for which he entrusts the latter with a large amount of 
money. 

Mftnikka Vftchagar sets out with a good escort; and 
while be encamps in the outskirts of the sea-port town, 
he hears the hum of religious music from the neigh- 
bouring woods. He sends a messenger to ascertain its 
nature ; and finds that a great teacher was seated beneath 
a tree instructing a large assembly of Ghelas. As soon 
as Mftnikka Vftohagar sees him, he knows that the Guru 
is none other than the Lord Siva himself with his hosts. 
He reverently approaches, is initiated and instructed in 
Divine knowledge by Siva himself. Henceforth, Mftnikka 
Vftohagar has become a regenerate being, a Jivan-mukta. 
He straightway renounces the world, and assumes the garb 
of the ascetic outwardly and in spirit — this is Mftnikka 
Vsehagar’s conversion ; and he refers to it in almost every 
one of his poems, pouring forth in soul-stirring terms his 
unworthiness of the election or choice by the Great God 
himself, who deigned to come down from Kailftsa to seek 
him out of millions of far worthier souls in waiting.* 

In these and others of his songs, Mftnikka Vftchagar 
regards fiiva as his Guru, the friend, almost the familiar 
companion ; and he addresses him often with a mixture of 
awe and of simple affection that has a peculiar effect. 


rir««a<h<9am, 1, 66-61 ; III, 146-160, 
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Through all Manikka yaolia^ar*!) poems, this personal relation 
of God as manifested Qurn to his devotees or disoiples is 
most prominent ” — (Pope). 

Mftnikka Vachagar has become a new man, a taint. 
Being no longer of this world, he forgets the king’s business 
on which he has come; stays on in Perumdurai, having 
rendered the king’s treasures to his new Idaster. News of 
the defalcation soon reaches the king, who immediately 
orders his minister’s return. Mftnikka Vftchagar returns to 
Madura ; and gives some lame excuses for his conduct 
which do not satisfy the king. He is arrested and imprisoned. 

But one day the king hears that a large contingent 
of fortdgn horses have been brought. He relents, confesses 
his mistake in disbelieving in Mftnikka Vdohagar’s word, and 
order^f his release. The latter sees the hand of the Great 
God in this; and recognises him in the leading Greek who 
has brought the horses. The king orders for the proper 
care of his purchases, and retires for the night, only to be 
disturbed by wild howls of jackals — for, the horses were not 
real horses, but jackals magically turned into horses. They 
make the night hideous, frighten the citizens, and escape into 
the woods. If miracle there was, this story so familiar to 
South Indians, is certainly one. But it is not a mere tradition 
or legend that has grown round the Saint in the course 
of ages,— for, Mftnikka Yftohagar himself refers to it 
often.* 

The king becomes indignant at the trick played on 
him ; and submits Mftnikka Vftchagar to torture. In answer 
to the latter’s prayers, Siva sends a tremendous flood down 
the Vaigai which threatens the Fandyan capital. Mftnikka 
Vftchagar is released, and restored to power once more; and 
under his supervision, protective works are undertaken to 


• TimvStksrsMt U, 96*4# ; EXXVl, l*S ; XXXVlll. 1 s L. T. 
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save tb<! city from destruction. The Great God himself do4*s 
''coolie* work in answer to the prayer of an humble old woman 
who has no one to do her share of forced labour, eating heir 
rice-cakes for bis wages. He is slack in bis work, is 
reprimanded, and beaten. The whole world trembles at the 
audacity of the king, who immediately recognises his mistake, 
and acknowledges the greatness of his minister. 

M&nikka VSehagar refers to this miracle as follows:—* 

The king now wants to retain M&nikka Vachagar’s 
services, — even to hand over his kingdom to him. But 
the latter has done with the world and its ways, renounces 
all pomp and wealth, and returns to his Master in Perum- 
durai. After sometime, diva, his task of converting and 
initiating M*lnikka VSehagar accomplished, return to Kail&sa. 

His hosts remain with the Saint for a time ; and then, 
one day, they disappear in a flame that suddenly appears in 
the temple tank. 

His sorrow at the departure of the Lord and His hosts, 
his anguish at the separation, and ids passionate longing for 
reunion, form the theme of many of his most beautiful 
lyrios.t 

Mftnikka Vftchagar is far more personal than the 
authors of the Tetaram ; and his poems have the peculiar 
charm of showing forth a mighty soul’s travails, longings, 
and joys. 

The miraculous incidents of his life are no mere 
tradition in his case ; but essential incidents of his 
spiritual history, as real to him as the ways of his Jjord. 
His poems read as though he has come in intimate contact 
with his God, and personally experienced the mysterious 
and miraculous modes in which that God chose to deal 
with him. 

* Ttnivlcbogam, II, 46*47 { Vm, 8 ' xnr, 18 ; XXX. 9. 
t Tmua/OMtum, V, 19, 98 ; XXIV, P; XXXH, 1 ; L, 9, 
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the Vedas, but learning in a host of secular sciences as well, as a 
‘ mere name ’ compared to the definite impressions left by the 
mystic states ((Jliaiid. \ II. J). Yet tlie teiuleiicy of a researcher, 
as opposed to that of a dogmatic adherent of texts is distinctly 
apparent throughout the Upani^ds. Even Sankara who quotes 
tlie authority of tlic i^ruti so oltcu, has Imd to a«liuil djtrt ‘ The 
oITjcc of t(!Xts is not to metamorphose existing only to 

make existing things clear ' {(.'ojuiiK:iitary>>ilC.rj|^na I'panisad 
VI. ii). it is difficult to say^ whei^larldea^Sruti as a revela- 


■a I'panisad 
first 


VI. 18) 
sted 



the 
na, etc. 
Manu and 


lion l)egnn. No douht, th< 
says : — ‘ He who created tlj 
Vedas unto him;’ l)ut the iittrtude of almost, 
the ['panisads appears to l«! creative rather 
ilrliad. (II. 4. HD the three Vedas are cal 
great IJeing ; ' hut the same eredit is given 
So it appears to he, merely a general statei 
Siiyana do tmdouhtedly speak of the \’eda as an i||)fallihle authority 
hut they are surely writers of a much later age. 

In prohlems like that of the process of creation, or that of 
the definite nattire of tlie Indefinite Universal Substratum, where 
in the very nature of things, means of direct perception or definite 
d(?scription are not available, (Jaudapada (Mandukya Karikas, I. 
(■)-{) and 11. ill -’ill) confess<*s that diirercnt possible solutions are 
e<]ually right or wrong. Sankara calls narratives of creation an 
‘ attractive hyperbole ’ or ‘ a popular storj’ ’ (Intr. to Aitareya 
I’lianisail). W’hal could be more frank than the statement of 1^ 
Veda itself : — ‘ He (i.e., (Jod) only knows; or else He (also) knows 
notV (X. 129. G). 

2. All changes in nature obey a law ; and there is no freakfiil 


interference from an I’jlcnKil (lod. 

'I’he word ‘ Hla ' has several meanings in Vedie literature ; 
but if we take it, as Griffith does, to mean moral or natural law, 
then Ilg Veda (IV. 2:i.‘.D seems sufficiently explicit on the point 
' Firm-seated are the eternal law’s foundations. However the 
usual idea in the Upanisads is the .supreme power not of Natural 
Law hut of the Brahman or the ‘ Indestructible Being ’ over all 
the forces of nature, all processes, cosmic as well as individual, and 
all actions, religious as well as secular. (Kena 17-23 and Brhad. 

31 
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III. 8. 9-11). Yet it must be noted that the Brahman of the 
Upanisads is the immaneiit substratum of nature. He ‘ the pro- 
tector of the universe, etc., etc.,’ is aec^onling to Kaiis. III. 8 (in 
some editions Iff. 9) ‘ my soul ; that men ought to know.’ The 
(rita is however more explicit. ‘ Beings follow nature (Prakrti) ’ 
(III. 33); ‘ nature ’ here refers no doubt probably to only one as- 
liect of natural law, the law of Karma. Remarkably enough, 
Sankara in his commentary on this verso p\its in the mouth of 
Sri Krisna Himself, the words ‘ Nature is in-esistiblc to Me 
or to anybody else.’ 

3. The whole universe is interconnected: and there .seems 
to be a fundamental unity in the universe. The only necessaiy 
view of God, is : — ‘ That immanent Power of Law — not neces- 
sarily co-terminous with the laws of material natiire known so far 
— which governs the whole universe from within.’ 

The idea of a fundamental unity occurs as a positive assertion 
instead of as a probability in the philosophy of the Itg Veda, and. 
especially in that of the Upanisads and the Gita. ‘ This entire 
universe is the Purusa alone, both that which w.as. and that which 
endures lor the future'.' (R. V., X. OO-'i; compare also R. V., X. 
129.2 and X. 82.0). ’ That highest I’urusa ' aicording to the Gita 

(V TTT 22) is He in whom all beings dwell, and by who!ii all this is 
pervaded.’ The imagination of the ITpanisadic Philosopher ever 
postulates an evolution. ‘ In the beginning, my dear, this was 
pure being, one without a second’ (('hand. \1. 2.1). In the 
Taittiriya Upanisad (II. 1) again, the crude, scientific notions of 
those days come forward to trace the evolution from Brahman 
through the Aka^a and other elements to food and right up to man. 

That the Brahman or the Atman — the fundamental substra- 
tum of the universe — governs it from within, has already been 
shown in (2) above; but its immanence is indicated more often, 
by postulating its identity with the individual soul than with ‘ the 
^’ower or Law ’ in nature. ‘ That particle which is the soul of 
all, that is Truth — it is the universal soul — Oh Svetaketu — Thou 
art that ’ (Ghand. VI. J2.3). One text however (Brhad. III. 
7.3.23) distinctly unifies all the forces of material nature and iden- 
tifies them with the Self as well as the universal Inner Ruler. 

‘ There is none that sees hut Me lie is thy soul, the Iimer 
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Ruler, Immortal ’ That the Brahman is a harmonising 

principle is shown by passag(?s like Brliaclnranyaka I panisad 

4.22) ‘ Ht' is the bridge that holds together the worlds 

and prevents them Irom clashing tog<*thpr.’ Sri Krisna while 
R|)eaking of the thnjc; (iunas says, * Know them to proceed from 
Me. Still 1 am not in them; they are in Me.’ (Gita VII. 12). 

4. All that can, in the present state of our knowledge, bo 
definitely said about that Substratum is, that it is ‘ Existence, 
Power or I^aw, or rather all the three in one.’ 

Brhaflilranyaka I paniwid r(•peatcdly wains us against con- 
fusing the Brahman with any conceivable object. ‘ Neti, Neti’ 
(Brhad. I\ . 2.4.) Sat, ('it, .\nanda are the usual terms used to 
describe Brahman in later Ycdanta. based on texts like Brhad. HI. 
S.2i^. 'I'aitt. II. I. and Sarvopanisatsar 21. lint that ‘Sat’ 
means mere existence in a general sense is shown by Katha (VI. 
12), where it is said that He cannot he seen except as ‘ It is.’ 
Similarly ' ('it ' or ‘ .Inaiiam ' (according to Brhad. R'. 5.13) 
signifies not a consciousness or mind like ours, but ‘ Prajfiana 
Ghana,’ i.c.. the (‘ssence of consciousness itself. ‘He, the im- 
mortal. infinite supreme Brahman, in whom both knowledge 

and ignoran(.’e abide nnmanifested and who again rules 

knowledge as well as ignoraiici' is dilTcrent (from both) ’ (Rvetasva- 
tar i V. 1). The idea of ‘ Ananda ' docs not of course appear 
necessary so far, in the scientific conception of the substratum. 
But I'vcn in the f'panisadic conception, it must be noted that it 
signifies not pleasure, but some sort of impersonal bliss or 
harmony. 

5. Our very finiti' I'xistence and intellect prohahhj preclude 
the possibility of a more definite knowledge of that Fundamental 
Bnbstratmn. It seems impossible to describe in terms of pheno- 
mena, that which is the cause of all phenomena. 

The Ujianisads seem to have no doubt on this point. The 
formula ‘ Neti Neti ’ or the idea of the Brahman being an un- 
knowable and incom])rehensible haraionv of all pairs of opposites, 
and vet above tlauu all, occurs in Isa, Bvetasvatara, Gila and re- 
lieatedly in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad. Gauda])ada in 
Mandukya Karikas (ITT. 20) distinctly confesses that ’ pure incom- 
prehensibility (of Brahman) is the reason ’ for the statement 
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' N'l'ti Ncti.’ Rrliadilnin vakil (‘xplaijis llio reason of tlio incom- 
prehensibility itself. ‘ VVhen tlierc arc two, then (only) one sees 
another ’ (IV. 5.15). ‘ You cannot lichbld the beliolder of be- 

holding ’ (III. 4.2). 

6. The universe is neither non-existent, nor unreal ; it is only 
its multiple aspect that is philosophically or scientifically untena- 
ble and hence a mere iippcarancc or an idea. 

The formula ‘ Ncti Neti ’ docs not necessarily signify the 
denial of the exisleiici' of the |ihenoiueiial universe; for in Itrhad. 
(II. y.fi) already (pioled, the seer of the njianisiids says iiluiost in 
the same bi'cath ‘ Satyasya Satyara.’ 'Phis latter phrase occurs in- 
dependently also in Tfrliad. (i. 'lit) as rej^ards the .Alnian. That the 
whole world has proceeded from Brahman and acts by Ilis sup- 
port, is shown 1)V ilu' lexis like Taill. (II. O-Tf, Cliand. (VI. 
y.1-4) and Atharva Vi'da (X. Brliiid.iranyaka (If. .‘).l) 

clearly admits that there are two aspects of Brahman, ‘ with form 
and formless, mortal and immortal.' 

7, The individual soul appeam to be merely a ‘ mobilised 
equilibrium ' or ‘ a group consciousness ’ capable of being re- 
vived, suspended or partitioned, it is essentially, though per/m/w 
not indentically, the same as that immanent Substratum. It 
appears however to he much clo.s<‘r to that ^’llndamental Pi inciple 
than anything I'Ise we know of. 

The individuality of the Soul has, as far as 1 know, never 
been definitely questioned hv the Tpanisads except in so far that 
the individual soul is regarded identical with the Cosmic. Again 
on the (piestion of this identity, the scientist considering our 
meagre knowledge in this domain would he rather cautious; while 
the mystics of the Cjianisads appear (|uitc c(‘rtain and explicit. 
I’he idea is repeated very often hy them. The well known formula 
‘Tat, Tvam, Asi ’ occurs in Chandogva (\l. ci.7 and \'l. 12. o) 
(compare also ('hand. HI. II. :{ and Brhad. 111. t.2). The 
' T)rsti ' (i.r., Soul) of Palanjali's Yoga Sutras Iff. OO) niav Ih' 
a slightly dilTerenl conception from I hr- .Vlnian oi' the I'pani.sads. 
Yet it too is explained as ‘ pure seeing ’ or ‘ pure vision which 
is not much differeni from ‘ pure knowlcil;;c,' the allrihiile of 
Brahman. The exact identity liowever, was not assumed to exist. 
Brahraa-sutras (XTTI. 43 and 50) s|K‘ak of the individual soul as an 
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‘ Aipsa ’ (i.e., part or aspect) or Abhasa (i.e., image) of Brahman. 
Brliadilranyaka (TV. 4.5 also) confesses that ‘ the soul which is 
BraTmiaii, which consists in knowledge, mind, etc., etc be- 

comes as are its works, etc.’ All the same this lack of identity 
was regarded as merely apparent, for the same Upanisad (I. 4.10) 
reston^s the identity as soon as correct knowledge is gained. It 
must also be noted (hat a further stretching of that identity in the 
idea that the luaeracosm is built on the pattern of the microcosm 
has of course no justification in modern science. . % 

1’hat the soul is the nearest clue to Brahman is of bourse 
(|uite emphatically shown by the I panisads. (See Taittiriya II. 
1-5) when* all the five* ‘ kosas ‘ are traced through, and*also the 
story of (Jargya (Brihad. II. 1 and Kaiish. IV). ‘^^c Lord 

doomed the senses by turning them outward some wise men 

howeviT sei'king immortality finds the self hy turning his eyes in- 
ward ” (Katha IV. 1). 

The residence or entrance of the .\tman or Brahman in the 
ca\ily of the heart- ‘ Nihitam (iuhayam -referred to in texts 
lil<(' kalha (II. I'J), 'rail!. ( 1 1 . 1 ) and the Oita (111.17) must not be 
ri garded as signifyinjf lhal the smil is an object placed somewhere in 
till* body, t^ankara (in liis commenlaiy on 'I'aitt. II. I and II.I'i) 
explains, that (his is m(‘rely figurative language (prakalpayate). 
The cavity of (he heart is only ’ the place of its realisation.’ 

8. 'I’he effects of Karma are automatic and immediate. 

The lirst part of this pro|Misition is brought out clearly by 
b'Xts like Mahabbarala .\nii.sasan. i.r.. .Mil I’arva (7th Chapter) 

■ As among a thousand cows, the calf knows its mother As 

without any one’s stimulation, flowers and fruits do not ti'ansgress 
I heir due season, so does the past dei'd. .\ccording to the (lita also 
(V. 1 1) the fructification of Karma appears to be a natural iiroccss, 
in which (Jod as such does iiol interfere. ‘ It is “ Svabhava that 
<lo(>s it all;' and if we follow Sankara ‘ Svabhava stands for 
I’rakrti. 

As regards the si'cond part the Hindoo Scriptures arc usually 
inclinc'd to postulate the possibility of the jiostponement of friicti- 
iieation to later births; but this variance may be only apparent; be- 
cause by the fruit of actions, it was 'jfihysical or social effect that 
was usually meant. The psychologist, I^#njali, however, has not 
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neglected to mention quite definitely the automatic and immediate 
nu'ntal effoots. ‘ Knrinn A^iiya ’ as well as ‘ A'asana ’ (Yoga 
Sutras II.* 12. and IV. 8) both refe^ to such effects. See also (9) 
below, 

9. Virtue and vice are psychological phenomena and nature 
guarantees their psychological effects with the infallibility of 
natural law. Physiological effects are indirect and secondary. 
So also are 1 Ik> so<‘ial effects, being less <*asY to predetermine owing 
to the complexity of the social mechanism. 

That virtue and vice are definable, only in psychological 
rather than in physical terms, is indicated by the (Jita (X\’Tf. 11-12 
aj|d XVllI. 25-35) where the classification of actions and attitudes 
under the three ‘ (lunas ' is e\plaine<I. ' The real seat of virtue is 
in the mind and not in the outward act: so say tlie wise ' (Maha- 
bharata Xlf. 70 fi.‘h. 'I’la* same Ixiok repeats the same idea sevcTal 
times as regards the true import of asceticism or saintliness till. 
13448, XTL 343 and 5961). 

Mahabharata (Udyoga Parva, (’hap. 34 or V. 121 2) depicts, 
how the menial effects (/.c.. Karma .\siiya spoken of by Palafijali) 
gather strength and gradmilly lead to ( Heels on the physical plane. 
‘ Sin practised oft, experience .shows, men’s understanding steals 
at length. And understanding gone, the stnuigth of sin un- 
ch('ck('(l, resistless grows. (>tc.. etc.' “ That physiological oi soi-iai 
effects are secondary and indirect ’ is an idea which T have not 
found explicitly stated anywhere; but it seems to be almost ini 
plied in Patanjali's Sutras (If. |i where it is admitted that effects 
on the physical phine may i-cmain dormant or get extenuated or 
ov'er|M)werc(1. 

That we at least begin, our heaven and hell, by our mental 
attitudes, here on earth, may he the import of the (lita (X\’T. 21). 

‘ Triple is the gate of liell — lust, wrath and greed.’ 

10. Jlestiny is merely the resultant of all the cosmic forces. 
If, as in so many personal matters, other forces hajipen to be indi- 
vidually or collectively negligible, the force of the individual may 
be the prominent deciding factor. 

As shown in (2) above the Hindoo Scriptures sjieak usually 
of ‘ the power of Prahman ’ rather than ‘ law ’ or ‘ resultant of 
cosmic forces ’ as governing human or cosmic destinies; but with 
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the usual significance of the term Brahman, the other idea may 
also be implied. 

On the second part of the proposition tlie attitude oi the Hin- 
doo Scriptures is rather shallow and one-sided very often. Likc- 
M'iso otlicrs say, this Piiriisa lias the nature of ilesire. ‘ As his 
desire, so his resolve (hmtu)-, as his resolve, so is his work; as 
his work, so is his reward' Brhad. IV. 4.5. Ohandogya (111. 14.1) 
confirms the same idea as regards results after death. However 
Mahahharata, Aiuisasana, /./•., |:Uh 1‘arva, Chap. 22, verses H and 
y arc couched in a remarkably modern spirit. They make factors 
of luM'edity (from the side of both parents) and iidluenees of food 
and occupation as [iractically the only deciding factors as reganis the 
nature of our actions, whatever the external circumstances may be. 
'I'his is put rather tiai strongly perha])s; but a confirmation of the 
modern ideas of herc'dity and physico-chemical infiuenees on the 
(I by this ancient text is really remarkable. The (Jita (Til. 27) 
IS also cfpial reiuarKanie I acti is are wrought by the f| laii- 
•s (dunas) of Hi udv. The sc ‘hided by i‘goisni thinketh 
I am (he doer.’ 

1 1 I’rayi'r does not always bring about the desired result. 
At its hc'st it may carry merely the force of concentration and confi- 
dence and may have to contend with other forces. 

'I’he inevitable fruitfulness of ])iayer is of course assumed in 
Vedic Hymns; but tbe rational explanation of its action does not 
seem to have engageil the serious attention of the contemplative 
seers of (he \ (alas or the I panisads; and the Hindoo Scriptures 
ollu'i wise do not seem to be explicitly in favour of the above pro- 
position. But it is remarkable that the Kg. Veda (T.14.3) as well 
as the Atharva Veda (1.8.2) combines to deify the jKiwer of devo- 
tion or prayer in Brhaspati or Brahmanaspati ; and most N'cdic 
scholars are agreed that Vedic gods represent forces of nature. (Cf. 
Muir’s Original Sanskrit 'IVxts, Vol. V, p. 272 and Oriffitb’s (‘om- 
nu iits on the aliove mentioiu'd versos), ft may be also noted that 
by the age of the Bi’filmianas, the idea that the (Jods are helpless 
ill granting prayers, if the necessary ritual is correctly pt'rformed, 
had already taken root. Thus the rituals and accompanying 
prayers were conceived of, almost like the nuxlent conquest of 
nature, • , 
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12. The culmination of mort^ and religious effort on the 
practical side lies in tlic control and pi'oper utilisation of mental 
forces aiuUnot in the vision of, or union with, an external God : 
that is, visions of religious men, may nt best, be a means to an end, 
and not an end in themselves. 

Leaving aside the later Bhakti schools which deny the above 
proimition, this idea is im))lied in the tnethods of Jhana Yoga, 
as expounded by the Gita ami the l-panisads, as well as in the 
metluxls of Patanjali. 

Msindukva Karikas (111. 10-45) distinctly make mental 
control as the essential feature of tbi> achi('v<'inents of a Yogi. 
More than Samadhi even, it is |)erfect delachmeiu according to 
Gaudapada that should be the aim of a Y"ogi. ‘ It (/.c.,.the mind) 
should not be allowed to imhilge in the bliss (even) of that condition 
(J.c., Samadhi) ' Karikas (III. 15). Some lew passages of the Gita 
appear to have a distinct Bhakti strain; (c.y., XVIIT. ()4-()7) but 
more often it is otherwise. II. 5‘.)-()l give perfect control of the 
senses and the mind and perfect desirelessness as the final achieve- 
ment on the practical side, aecpiired, ‘ aft(*r th(‘ Su))reine is seen 
Nirvana surnninds a self-controlled man on all sides ' (V. 2()), i.c., 
he is emancipated even iti this life. In the description (tf liberated 
souls in the Gita, ‘ knowledge of the self ’ is uK'iitioned, but not 
‘ the vision of God.' In Vi. 45-47 a Yogi is regarded as the highe.st. 
Hatha Yoga, the first part of the practice's of Yoga, is |)urely a s('t 
of physiological exercises. The art of I’ranayiima is also a purely 
physiological process; but its great significance as a means of 
approach towards the final goal, is shown by indirect allusions to it 
in Brbad. (1..5.’2‘2 and ^.‘i) and Kausitaki (11.5) and explicit des- 
cription given by Svetasvalara (II.B-1.5) and the Gita (V.‘2ti). 
Pranilyama is one of the types of Vajfia in the Gita (IV. 40). This 
shows- that Mukti, Nirvana or realisation is the* result of a regular 
eutlurc dependent upon physiological proc(?s.ses, ratla-r than that of 
the favour of a Being independent of us, gained by |x?nance or 
devotion. ‘ The weak cannot attain the .Atman ’ (Mimdaka 
TTI. 2.4). 


Patafijali’s Yoga is defined as ‘ Gilta-vrtti-nirodha ’ which 
means control of mental forces (1.3). Kaivalyaut, the culmination of 
Yoga is with him the removal of ignorance, establishing oneself in 
the real nature of Dra^ta, i.e., the seer or the self (Ili 25). 



of happiness and misery in the present life. Th| Hj^U^nWer 
to this perplexing question is that happiness and nusej^a\ due 
to purva karma, not pi'escnt karma, that suilcring/s the reward 
for misdeeds in former births. A man’s condition results from 
his own deeds. We accuse God when we ourselves by our folly 
bring misfortunes ujihui ourselves. Sin and sullcriug, like sowing 
iiiid I'eaping, go baud in hand. Past history is a fact of the utmost 
ini|)ortance in spiritual life as in the physical world, where the 
modern scientist says that the history of a simple electron is im- 
{lortant. The individual carries with hiniself the legacy of his 
own past. The thoughts, words and deeds of a man are causes 
which must work out their corresponding effects. The elfeclsr of 
action I'cbound on the author. The individual makes himself. 
'I’liis doctrine is of great ethical value since it einphasi/es human 
resiMjnsibility and teaches tliere is no sucli thing as a cruel fate or 
unjust God and that it is foolish to rail at misfortune as if it is 
undeserved. This doctrine of moral causation is just, logical and 
perfectly reasonable . 

The objection that this doctrine is essenlially fatalistic is a 
gross niisre|)resentation. Karmi is not an irremediable handicap 
telling heavily against all future efforts. It is also a preserver of 
human endeavour. Individual effort is not stiffed as will be seen 
ln)m the Yogavasi.shtha. Destiny and inditidual effort are not 
incompatible. Karma docs not shut out all ho|)C. Past effort is 
destiny ; present effort is exertion aitd it is (K)ssible to conquer 
past effort with present effort. "We must get rid of the false notion 
that fate is driving us. Just as all present was in the past, the 
future is in the present. 

One more question remains : what becomes of .God’s sovere- 
ignty, if man's freedom is a fact? The (lovernnienl of GimI and 
the responsibility of man, God’s freedom and man's freedom in- 
volve a dilemma. Either man’s freedom is illusory and alwlished 
by the Supreme Being or the Supreme Bcitig is no longer Supreme, 
liis Supremacy l)eing limited by man’s freedom. God’s freedom 
is absolute and man’s freedom is limited and the freedom of lioth 
is real. The l^rutapraknsiktt states :—Aimtijas{ia xrafantratee 
rajnaittaunSjMhlijatc evami’ra intrasijUpi jlranriilontrijiKliiiiimih no 
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scalunlnjam pa rail hum car ft jmt prachyutam bhavet scatantrya- 
ildyiml pam>id lat priic rl yaaicurundt . A king’s fruudoui dues not 
suffer from his dclegtitiuii of flowers to his niinisters. In the 
exercise of tlicir j)owei‘s the ministers are independent. Theirs is 
freedom by delegation while that of the king is his own and botii 
arc fi'ec. (lod's fre<!doni and man’s freedom do not conflict, 
(lod's freedom is ahsohile wJiile the finite reals have freedom hy 
delegation. 

Before concluding we may note iji passing that Bankara's 
treatment of this (piestion of individual freedom or agency is not 
ethically as satisfying as Ramanuja’s, 'riie former regards the 
agency of the soul ns unreal, an agency hy su])ei‘-impoKition. But 
the analogy of the carpenter in the Brahma Sutras in this context 
gives him trouble. H(>w is the carpenter not a real agent? 
Ramanuja has not to experience such a difliciilty since he accepts 
genuine choice, real agency. 

Ramanuja with an abiding faith in the existence of a real 
moral order has an indiihitahle <‘onviction that men are free. 
Keenly alive to the facts of human l•es)M)nsihilily and freedom lu* 
))oints out that it is possible to gain a rali(mal and an (‘lliicallv 
satisfactory view of liiiman life which “ neither blinks its tragic 
aspects nor denies the joy and adventure which it contains," that 
it is also ])0ssible to reconcile (lod's sovereignly and man's freedom 
and to justify the ways of (Jod to man. 
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'I’lii' pi'olilem of generic: value is to detenuiiie the incauing 
of good, evil or valuable. 'J'lie problem of comparative value is 
1.0 deliiie the meaiiiiig of Itctler, Rest or more or less valuable. 
If values are functions of interests, as Perry bolds, bow arc we 
to compare them? 

We have not to answer the ipiestion, wbat is most valuable? — 
because, we have first to understand the meaning ol most valuable. 

W'c have not to liiid out an object we most desire, because 
siicli an effort is founded lirst, on a wrong assumption that there 
is a preference which is common to all and is also supreme ; now 
this is not true to facts. Secondly, the object of such a preference' 
is sup|X)sed to be the Rest : now right or wrong, this supposition 
has already begged the questiou. 

The problem of comparative value like? that of generic value 
(-aimot be .solved by an app(?al to a personal bias. “ I like more ” 
is not a relevant answer to the question wbat i.s the meaning of 
Retter? If it is taken as relevant, it only reiieats the question, 
since we have still to lind out the meaning ol “ liking more or 
less.” 

“ I prefer X to Y if ibi.s means that X is better than Y 
then it is a judyment the truth of which de|K*nds on the evidence 
given by the meaning of Bettor. Now, il “ I prefer X to Y 
means that T like X more than Y. then it is a “ Motor-alTective ” 
fact which may serw as an evidence lor jiroving that' X is better 
than Y, if being assumed that comparative liking constitutes the 
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meauiog of better. Aa a judgment “ 1 prefer X to Y ” is quite 
impersonal and objective. As the description of a mutor-aifcctive 
fact, it refers to a state or relation of a comparative interest to an 
object, and us sucb it has no judging power, it can serve only 
as an evidence for the truth of (x>mpari8ons . 

Ihreference is nearer to liking ihau to an impersonal judgment 
and hence should be thus understood. Jjike the words “ appre- 
ciation ” or “valuation” ptefoiencc also is sometimes loosely 
used and no discrimination is made between interest and judg- 
ment, thus making a false claim to objectivity or infallibility. 
Preference, like the interest of the simpler type is grounded in 
cognition. When 1 prefer X to Y my preference is mediated by 
cognition. There is a judijmenl of comparison operative — when 
X and Y are seen and either of them is preferred to the other. 
But it should be noted that preference, like interest, is fallible, 
since the objects among which piefereuce is tnade may not be 
correctly perceived. Act of comparison is cognitive but the objects 
compared may not be always well-cognised. 

What is, then, the characteristic condition of an object which 
i'ciiders it Better than another? What makes a thing tiie Best 
among several others? 

The characteristic condition of objects judged as Better is 
that it must be quantitative in some sense of the term. It must 
be some kind of magnitude. The conception of quantity need not 
be limited to the series of numbers. The compai'ativc form iti 
grammar, according to liussell, is prima fade evidence of quantity. 
There arc different kinds of magnitude. 

Secondly, the Better object must be better in respect of the 
:i,nne condition which renders it good. It has not only to be more 
or less, but more or less caimble. \’alue consists in the relation 
which an object sustains to favourable or unfavourable interest, 
and if an object is better or worse, it must Ixj the relation of the 
object to the interest, which must have determined that character. 
It is the interest which confers value on the object, and the interest 
alone is entitled to determine the amount of value conferred. If 
flood is pleasure — the Better is determined by the greater amount 
of jjlcasuie. If flood is Whole, the less whole the worse. ItGood 
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is Universal Love, the more of universal love, the better. The 
generic value may be defined in any way — for example, pleasure, 
whole, universal love, etc., the comparative value will depend upon 
the same definition. 

Thirdly, if interest is a (piantity, then evei’y interest is com- 
mensurable, that is, it must be greater or less in some respect than 
,?ome other interest. But it does not follow that two interests 
which arc commensurable in some, respects ai’e commensurable in 
all res^MJCts, or all interests are commensurable in any respect. 
Two interests may be commensuruble in one resjject but not in 
iiiiother : two interests like two sensations, may be commensurable 
in duration without being so in intensity. An interest X may be 
c-ommonsurable with interest V, and incuinnicnsurable with inter- 
est Z, just as a distance from one point is commensurable with a 
second distance from the same point l)ut incommensurable with a 
third distance from a difl'erent point. The range of cormnensur- 
■liiiity is a (piestion of fact and hence it should be ascertained by 
ail examination of the kinds of magnitude which interests possess. 
Whether these kinds of magnitude are reducible to one by sum- 
mation or multiplication is not pre-determined by the general 
assumption that interests are cpianlities. 

There are four notions which Perry has accepted as principles 
of eoinparing values — Correctness, Intensity, Preference and In- 
rliisivenoss. It is in these four respects that interests arc quanti- 
latively verifiable and comparable. 

We have acceirted one category of value and we must attach 
ourselves to that category even while studying the problem of com- 
parative value. Kstiniate of value is to be effected by a compari- 
-.1111 of quantifiable natures of interests. All the four principles 
mentioned above, qaalify interest which is ixmstitutive of value, 
f^i'cimdly, they preserve tlie generic character of value among the 
elements so compared and again they do not introduce any fresh 
conception of value not comprehended within that generic 
'•liaracter. 

All the four principles agree in one resjx*et. They enable us 
to judge value without compromising it. 'fhe principle ol correct- 
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ness is a iion-quantitative principle, and hence does not yield a 
judgment of comparative value. 

That principle is expressed in the judgments like “ this value 
is founded on truth," " that value is founded on error.’’ Values 
founded on error arc none the less values fur being thus founded. 
Mistaken interests give to objects values which are as real as those 
given by correct interests. Of coui'se, values founded on erroneous 
interests are less stable than the values founded on correct interests. 
Instability of values varies with the degree of knowledge. Values 
arc elliptically qiialilied us correct or mistaken values. What is 
correct or mistaken is the i)crceptiuu of objects and their inter- 
relations. Values themselves cannot be correct or incorrect. They 
simply arc or not. Tlic object of a correct interest is not, ipso 
facto, better than the object of an incorrect inteix'st. h’or Better, 
like Oood depends u 2 )uji what happens to interest itself ; and it is 
from intei’est, and nut from Ihe mediating jii(lgment.s that the 
object derives its value. Within the narrower fields of human fact 
mistaken interests are very much tran.sitory, hut in broader fields 
of ivligion, |X)litics, and social scieiures, mistaken interests continue 
fo)' long, and they create values which last for c*euturies. 

The three remaining i)rinci 2 )le.s — Intensity, Preference and 
Inclusiveness, corrcs|X)ud closely to Intensive, Distensive and 
Kxtensive magnitudes respectively which W. E. Johnson pro- 
pounds in his Logic. The three principles define the ((uantities 
of interest and hence they ijrovidc standards of comparative value 
by which to determine better and worse, best and worse, the most 
and the least valuable. 

An object X is better than Y if (1) the interest in X is more 
intense than the interest in Y ; (2) if X is j)referrc(l to Y and (3) 
if the interest in X is more inclusive than the interest in Y. 

Order of Preference is distinct from the scale of intensities. 

1 prefer X to Y means, X is more to my taste than Y, which is 
dilTerent from my taste for X is stronger or more intense than Y. 

The difference Ixstween ‘ intenser ’ and ‘ prefer to ’ is also 
confirmed by their inde|)endcnt variability — the interest in X may 
rise to any intensity but it may still remain least in the order of 
preference. 
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We may have two or more interests in the same object. 
'I'liesc two interests are distinct in the sense that they are func- 
tionally independent. Satisfaction of one interest from an object 
does not imply the satisfaction of another. Thus the value of such 
an object of united interests is Better than that of an object of a 
single interest. — ^Better in the sense of being Inclusive, not in the 
sense of being preferred or in the sense of being more intensely 
desired. 

It does not follow from the general fact of comparative value 
that there is any one absolute Best or any absolute Worst that is 
to .say there is no one supreme superlative. The only sense of 
Best which can he ascertained is that in which it is applied to 
one among three or more than three terms. 

If X is better than Y and alst) better than Z, then X is the 
best among X, V and Z. That X is “ the best Possible ” in the 
seii.se, that there can be nothing belter than it, does not follow ; 
nor does it follow, that Ix'cause there is a delinable sense in which 
X is the l)est of the group X, V, Z, this se*nse will yield the term 
I’ Uian which no other term is Ixtter. 

'I'bere is a sense' in whicli unity may l)e said to Ix' the 
maximum of the series of fractions, inasmuch as, no fraction in the 
siiiel sense can be greater than unity. But it tloes not follow 
that there is any such limit to the increase of value, any more than 
there is any greatest numbiT. In the case of unity, it should be 
noted that we have waived the dilliculty that unity is not in this 
sense a fraction at all but only a limit to the series of fractions 
having a character that is altogethiT distinct from the series of 
fractions which it limits. .\ similar dilliculty appears in tho well- 
known Philosophical conception of a Perfection that transcends the 
(piality perfected. We can never assume that there is any perfect 
object than which nothing can be l)ettor. In fact, it will be difficult 
to give any meaning to such a conception of perfection except one 
which will he either religious or emotional. 

So no one superlative value is logically available for us. 
Thcj-c arc superlative mlucs real in their own sphere, and ascer- 
tained by their corresponding interests. It is philosophieally im- 
possible to arrive at a A’alue-Absolute. There may be eternal 
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values of MunsterlHjrg— tfiere may be ultimate, objective, or in- 
trinsic values, but tlicre cannot t)e one eternal, ultimate, objective, 
or intrinsic value. This is u uonclusioii which we cannot hope to 
os(!ape if we view values as objects of inteiest. We as personali- 
ties start w'ith a deliiiite numlier of interests and hence, w'e are 
lK)und up with a coriespoiuling number of values. We cannot be 
said to have one single interest, though, this does not preclude the 
ixwsibility of one single harmonious system of interests. The 
interests with which we start as human beings are capable of har- 
monious development and it is this which gives us the required 
unity. 

There are two methods of comparing values. One the Correc- 
tive and the other the Quantitative. lioth the methods are ust'ful 
--the Oorrective in* the cognitive aspect and the Quantitative in 
the motor-affective asjject of our life. Values studi(‘d by these 
two methods can he co'iiiparvtl and hanmmiml hut no one Valiie- 
t^l).solute can be had. ^ 

Both rhilo.sophy and eommons(>nsc have rerognist'd all the 
fotir principles in some shape or other. 'I'he Corrective prinei|)le 
is used in intellectual spheres and in the various scii*nces. 'I’lie 
Hedonistic School or the Cult of feiding emphiys the intensivf 
principle. The preferential principle is accepted by humauisis 
and by the cult of rationality and taste where the Jevel or (|ualily 
of interest is accounted more signi/ieant that) f'ither their infensily 
or number. The principle of inclusiveness is cmphasi.scd by 
religions and by moral rigorism — whether in the exaltation of the 
Self above its transitory and partial ap|H‘tites or in the exaltation 
of the group above its constituent members (tr in the exaltation of 
Humanity above any smaller groups. 

The three quantitative principles- Intensity, Preference and 
Inclnsiveiicss, arc independent of one anotlau’ and must all be 
accepted by any theory which attempts to didine comparative value 
of all objects in all resfx'cts. 7'hey are indejxmdcnt in the sense 
that they cannot bo reduced to one another Imth in their meaning 
and their causal variations. Intensity is not a function oT prefer- 
ence nor preference of intensity, nor inclusiveness of either these 
two. These three principles bear a pectiliar relation to one another. 
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discaroea jxisraa etmcs lias discarded intuitionalism, “ moral 
HCiise,” and innate ideas of right and wrong. An empirical view 
( annot, of course, recognize any « imori ideas or concepts, — all 
will be seen to be conditioned by development experiences, and 
influences largely social. The individual mind itself and all its 
activities, expressions, ideas, feelings, knowledge and concepts 
develop gradually under normal, .social and physical influences, 
exjieriences and interactions. This view must also bold of reli- 
gious experiences and ideas. If they arc vital psychological ex- 
periences, as 1 take it, certainly they have no unique origin and 
development, unless it he held that one has a religious make-up 
(piite separate from the remaining sum total of bis psychological 
make-yp, which no one here could hold. Eothej', religious ex- 
fieriences, and ideas of the individual, must also be seen to be 
|)sychologically dcveloj)ed, as are any other psychological attain- 
!uents, to have their setting in concrete social and physical influ- 
ences. For a study of the religious experience and development 
of individuals or grouj)s, the (jiren data are psycho-physical beings 
growing up in. and seeking adjustment to n physieo-social en- 
\'ironment. 

This may lead to the (luestioii whether religion or religious 
experience is essentially individual or social. 'I’he same (piesfion 
may be asked of any psychological experience, or of mind itself. 
Is the self individual or a social self? Obviously there is no such 
being as a purely individual self, nor any purely individual psy- 
chological experience. A psychological self develops only in a 
social environment with an increasingly conscious give and take of 
influences and ideas. Espi’cially is this tiaie of all experiences of 
values ; we cannot conceive of any individual having values all of 
his own. without reference to a siK'ial origin, meaning nr relation- 
ship. Tf we s]ieak of an individual's values in terms ol the highest 
self, that highest self iiecessjirily involves being the best social 
self, — varying as may he ideas of the best society. Even those 
lieauteons bermit .souls wlio have found the end to be union or 
‘•oumnmion with Ood, or even absorption into an Infinite, have 
llierehy choselT*thcir ideal sticiiis. Moreover, one has hut to glance 
at the whole vast array of religious practices, ceremonies, rites, 
festivals and svnibolisms, t(» see liow verv s(K*ial is their origin, 
83 
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make-up, emphasis and significance. The very emotions and 
sanctity by wbicii they are cherished is obviously social, and 
guarded by social pressure and sense of values. Religious values 
are essentially social values. Even creeds and the most philo- 
sophical concepts we may well find rooted in social influences, ex- 
periences and values. Though as in any psychological pheno- 
mena, individuals are the units or foci of conscious experiences, 
those very experiences, religious as all kinds, are possible only in 
a “ matrix ” of social customs and ideas. Hence an adequate 
psychology of religion must use an adequate social psychology. 

Here u’e may pause to s(?o what, then, are the differentia of 
religious experiences? What is religion? These criteria- we 
have suggested ; (1) ff vital at all, it is surely e. pheiumionon of 
psychological ex])erience, its origin and significance empirical. 
(2) It is essentially social, as is the ])syclK)logical individual 
essentially social. Tts values are obviously s(K*ial values. (:1) 
Moreover, religious values arise from llu' concrete (‘xperi(>nces of 
practical life. In fact, as Dr. Ames states: “ The values of 
religion are also other kinds of values at the sanu* time : economic, 
political, social or aesthetic, Religion, then, should be un- 

derstood to find the values which it cherishes in the stream of actual 
concrete experience.” f-D Finally, out of the great complex of 
practical social values, those which society considers the highest, 
the most important for the best life, arc the religious values. To 
these highest social raJucs is attached religious feeling, sanctitv 
and emotional security. Striking is the agreement of many con 
temporary definitions of religion ; ” conservation of values ” 
(Hoffding) ” determination and effort to realise the highest social 
values ” (Coe), ” endeavour to scrure the conservation of socially 
recognized values through six'citlc actions ” (Wright), ” pursuit 
of the highest social values ” (Ames), " the co-operative quest for 
the good life ” (Haydon). 

To glance at the great common expressions of all religions is 
to sec that they arise out of the most fundamental and practical life 
needs, and the most vital interests; they gather round the most 
important social events and the crises of the life-cycle : food, 
water, protection, home and family, birth, marriage, death. 
Think how all peoples protect these and build strong social and 
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emotional sanctions round them in religious ceremonies, rites, 
taboos. Those objects which are most important for life are 
sacred, or in more cultured groups are symbols of spiritual, social 
qualities, e.g., water, fire, bread, air itself; those events which are 
crucial for society are the occasions for religious rites, ceremonies, 
festivals, e.g., marriage, death, seasonal changes; those relation- 
ships which arc most cherished give rise to religious practices, 
and symbolisms, e.g., mother, father, brother. The occupations, 
social organization, and means of living may determine the whole 
religion of a group, e.g., the Todas, whose religious customs and 
sanctities completely centre round their dairy life and objects. 
'I’liere is no riclier source for such illustrations than Hinduism, of 
which every phase is so closely bomid up with social customs, rela- 
lionshi|)s, and values. One 1‘undaniental riason for the long, 
vital history of Hinduism is that it has consistently recognized 
tUmrma as e(|uivalent to religion. 

There follows, too, tlie obvious eonehision that religious objects 
and values, as all values, change and grow with time and place, 
ways and means of living, scjcial organization and development. 
Of primitive groups the needs, values and sacred objects are largely 
|)hysical; with increasing social development there emerge social 
:iml moral (pialities, and relationships, inculcated by religion. With 
the increase of reflective life there is emphasis of the value of life 
and of knowledge. So to-day “these are the sources of the new reli- 
gious idealism, the teehni(|ue and methotl of science, the evolu- 
tionary world-view, the social ideal cif democracy, the dream of 
ecnnomic freedom, the h<i[)e of international co-operation.” (Hay- 
ilon). .just here, we will sei* later, is the secret of an adequate 
|ihilosophy of religion for the day : to incorporate vital, contem- 
|)orary values, and (piietly drop those no longer related to hu- 
iiiiinity’s needs and {)rol)lenis. 

'I’hronghont this elaboration there has been evident the ncces- 
^itv for a true psvehologv of ivligion of the historical method. 
This has been ra])idly dev(*loped in receitt years by the remarkable 
K'o'vth of the study of history of religions. Tt is probable that in 
it lies the greatest hojic for a truly scientific method of religious 
tliinking and findings, ft has made vast contributions to the 
psychology of religion, and promises still greater, ultimately also 
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tu pliiJosopljy of religion, and to llio solving of changing religious 
problems. For iIk' philosophy of religion it is signilicant to rea- 
lize that religion is not one hut many. “ Aeeordingly a valid 
religious seiene(' will devote itself to the conseientions interpreta- 
tion of eaeh one of the multitude." Uli<.v<lon). The eom])arative 
method is then diseredite*!, as well as any ‘‘ preeoneeiv(*d idea as 
to the standard of r(‘ligious (*xeellenee," or of one supreme religion, 
or one revelation " delivered onee for all to the saints.” More- 
over its own methods have he»‘n critically lest(*d and improved. 
Dr. Ilaydon gives this statenuMit of tlu' rigorous metluHl urged by 
Toutain at the Tnternational Congress of Religions at Oxford : 
” A rigid e.xcliisidn ol all a inidii and a rcliisal of all hasty genera- 
lizations; carefid and minute criticism and analysis of sources; 
conscientious search for every fact which might clarify the data: 
detailed studies Ix'lorc reconstruction of tiu' whole; immersion of 
the mind in the whole milieu (d' the time and place studied.”— 
” History of religions is, however, no longi'r history in the sense 
of twenty years ago. The materials an* part of a living, social 
piwess, and can he eiisoukxl only hy the facl-rinding, critical, and 
interpretative aid of a score of methods hehuiging to other 
sciences.” (Ilaydon). So valuahle helps are found in sociology, 
social p.sychology, evoliil ionary ethics, geography, anthropology, 
ethnology, arclaeology, philology, hiology. 'I’hese, then, 
are great promises for a scii*nlilic philosophy of religion. 

Did now as TMiilosophers you may urge that though it ht 
agreed that the pr»“cediiig i-- an adi-i|uat(’ espl.-mation of religions, 
there remains to he semi its relation with Philosophy of religion. 
That rotation is, I suhmit, the relation of functional psychology to 
functional philosojihy, of a psychology of values to a science ol 
values. And if religions arc \ital, what jiart with them have any 
])hiloso])hical conceptions or professed values or realities, unless 
they, too, have vital, functional meaning for the highest life, toward 
which both religious practice and thought strived Again func- 
tional psychology reminds iis that pliilo.so])hical concepts them- 
selvi's arise out of social and practical issues, problems and pal- 
terns. I believe that every concept of religious philosophers has 
its origin in pi'actieal, social milietis, and its testing in func.tioiial 
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It would bu impossible iu this meagre discom'se to illustrate every 
such relationship. My pur[)OKe has been merely to suggest the 
fundamental importance of the point of view, and roughly lay the 
])sychlogical foundation,—! leave it to you to build on it. How- 
ever, by way of a very meagi’e illustration, I will briefly suggest 
some consequences of the. method for one varied concept of reli- 
gious philosophy : God or gods. 

The gods are those objects, beings, or jmwers Avho arc. the 
greatest social values or ideals, or who protect or safe-guard them, 
or wlio symbolize them, flow clearly their biographies emerge : 
human life and need gives them l)irth; goograj)hy and occupations 
fashion and nourish lliem; social organizations and patterns name 
them; social relationships, values, and ideals give them character 
and moral qualities; human disappointments and sorrows evoke 
comfort from their gods; human failures and weaknesses not 
deserve punishment, but also plead h)i- strength and com2}ensatiou. 
'I’lie gods of an agricultural people are gods of the earth, sun, rain, 
fertilizing animals, and even the grain and produce. Ftu’ the Vedic 
Aryans as nomads the gods of light and sun wore pre-eminent; 
for the Aryans tilling the parched soil of India’s sun, Tndra, the 
god of storm and rain, gained first place. For fighting jwoples 
God is a con(|Uering warrior. For Monarchic ages God is King. 
For modern democracies God is the “ Ideal Socius,” the “ Spirit 
of the llelov<’d ('ommunity." the " (,'ommon Will." For normal, 
struggling, loving human beings and families. God is Mother and 
Father, God is lane. I’or tin* mystics (iod is hover. For detached 
meditators God is pint' es.scnce. soul or spirit. " perfect existence, 
))erfect knowledge, perfect bliss.” You may urge that all this is 
mere symbolism. So it may have become for reflective views, but 
the psychology and history of religions amply testify that all such 
concepts are rooted in actual life, needs and social values. If we 
have now come to recognize many religious concepts as symbols, 
but also to see the values for which they stand, one great (picstion 
which fact's us is whi'ther we should ket'p the symbols, or appeal 
zealou.sly to the human values themselves. The test is functional 
or pragmatic. Gertainly outgrown symlwls must be dropped. If 
we continue to use God-symbols they must be in terms of the values 
and aspirations of our day, — scientific method and creativity. 
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democracy, rational solution of gi’eaji economic and social problems, 
international ism. For some consecrated philosophers of religion, 
symbols, too long as>oc-iat(?(l with Absolutism and inertia, foster 
obscurantism, and lack challenge. They would rather lend every 
effort to the’ educational and emotional inculcation of great human 
values directly. One writes : “ I’o trust to God or Providence 
or to cosmic evolution under some form of immanence is to remain 
children, or at best weaklings making our slow way upon crutches, 
when the need of the age is for strong disci])lined men who will 
hew out of the crude, warring world of reality the Kingdom of the 
Ideal.” — ” ff reality is such that man may, by his tools of science, 
directed by iiitelligeiicc, build his ideals slowly but surely into the 
structure of exisiciicc-, the old need t)f a guaiaiiii‘(‘ is gone. ” And 
if a seer could lay his heart to the great heart of humanity, he 
might discover that this gospel of creative idealism of science is our 
deepest human need.” (Haydon). 

Where, then, has a functional |)sychology of religion, aided by 
scientific study of the history of religious meanings and values, led 
philosophy of religion? It has shown values to be empirical, rooted 
in life needs and vital interests; of these the highest and the most 
important socially, are religious. An adef|uate philosophy of reli- 
gion will inculcate those of its own day, and (iiul riK'aiis of realising 
them. Let Dr. llaydon again put the challenge : ” |)hilosophy 
which sees our achieved values as intrinsically rooted in the nature 
of the cosmos, which ventun's to believe that the cosmic and human 
flux may l)e guided in the pathway of th(> heart’s desire, which sees 
in the intellect a wonderful instrument for pi’ojecting ideals and 
controlling the environment for human service and development, 
which challenges the deeply intn’iiched forces of evil with an 
everlasting defiance, which refuses the absolutist amesthetic and 
laughs at the did) of fatalism, which^ dares to hope that human 
liands and hearts shall hi; able to build at last the democracy of 
social righteousness, which sees the }M)ssihle application of the 
method of science in establishing an international ethic, such a 
])hi1osophy ought to give light and leadership to religion in this 
modern age.” (Haydon). 



THE CONCEPTION OF GOD IN ALEXANDPiR 


BY 

Diiirundra Kt’mar Du CnorDHrRY, Phii-. Institi:tk, Ama^nrh 

III jin'sent-diiy pliilosopliy speculations with regard to God are 
rare and it is interesting to find Prof. Alexander, [iropoiinding a 
new theory of (Jod. It is worth oiir while, therefore, to try to 
understand his view and estimate its worth. In order to under- 
stand his coneeption of God, some aeciiiaintanee with his meta- 
physical views is necessarv at tlu' outset. We shall briefly outline 
them here. Alexander is an empirical realist. By an analysis 
of exjierienee, taken in its ohjeetive sense, he finds that space and 
time underlie or are presnppo.sed hy all experience. He holds 
that it is possible to abstract from all empirical (itialilics of objects 
hut at last we are left with hare space ai.d time which can never 
he conceived to he eliminated from them. On this ground, he 
holds space and tinii' to h(' the ultimate stiilT of which the whole 
universe is constituted. But they ari' not two inde})endent realities 
for him. He shows that neither of them can he conceived to exist 
inde])endently of the other. Thus, according to him. time 
without some spatial element in it would ceas(' to he continuous 
and heconu' merely successive and sjiaee without some temporal 
element in it would cease to have parts and become merely conti- 
nuous. For our present purpose, it is not necessarv to ent(T into 
his arguments in siiiiport of the interde]iendence of space and time. 
We shall content ourselves with stating that he considers space 
atid time to he one fundamental stuff which he calls sjiacc-time 
of which space and time are but abstracted as])ects. 

Sl)ace-time, according to Alexander, is of the nature of motion. 
It consists of point-instants (or points of space in moments of 
time) whicli are constantly undergoing rearrangements under the 
influence, of the temporal factor. The different objects that we 
see in the world arc nothing but complexes of S-T (space-time), 
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differing only in tbeir degrees of complexity and in the empirical 
qualities they come to possess. The qualities form a hierarchy 
in which the lower is succeeded hy the liigher according as the 
evoliitcs gain in their coinj)lexity. First in the order of the evohi- 
tes comes matter, then life and then mind with their respective 
qualities of materiality, vitality and consciousness. The distinct- 
ive quality in each is a new characteristic which is absent from 
the orders of existents just preceding it. Alexander does not seek 
to explain the abrupt appearance of a new (piality which was wholly 
absent from its preceding complex. For him, it is sufficient that 
in experience this is found to he (he case. It is, as he says, on 
account of an inla'i'cnt restlessness in time that the evolution pro- 
ceeds. Time has, so to say. an onward iiige towards the production 
of something higher. 

Now here, we (ind the clue which leads to the conceptjon of 
Deity in Alexander's system. S-T being the matrix of all exist- 
ents must he infinite both in extent and duration. So, the process 
of evolution which S-'l’ \mdergO('s must be an eternal process. 
Now, in the technical language of .Alexander, the distinctive 
quality which comes after any level of beings in the evolutionary 
scale is called deity in relation to the beings of that level. 

Thus deity for any being is ibe next empirical (luality in front 
of it and (*very level of being has its deity. For instance, with 
respect to matter, life is the deity, with respect to life, mind and 
with respect to mind wliich is the last known emjtirical quality, 
deity will be snnu' (ptality which is ])erhaps yet to come. Now, 
for Alexander, God in relation to any being, means the possesser 
of Avhat stands to as deity. Kxperience shows that Avhenever a 
certain ((uality l)eiMimes actual, it c(tmes to I)e realised hy many 
finite individuals of a certain type. Hence our deity, in its turn, 
will come to be realised in a type of rmitc individuals who will be 
as gods to us. So apparently .Mexander's theory leads us to 
polj'theism. Rut jadytheism does not satisfy the religious senti- 
ment of a high order. TIence Alexander finds it necessary to .se(' 
whether his melaphysics has room for a monotheistic God and 
he succeeds in finding that it has. 

According to him, the world, at any time, has a tendency to 
realise deity or to evolve a quality higher than any that has already 
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how manage to get seft^xpression irrespective of the question 
whether or not the individual, in realising them, feels that he is 
creating ‘ goods ’ in the world or developing ethically. This is 
my fourth suggestion. The ‘ contents ’ of life — those things 
which make life worth living — shall develop even apart from 
morality, as, alas, they have been doing to a greater and greater 
extent in modem life. Our only concern should be to see that 
morality also develops pari passu with culture and civilisation. At 
present it is assumed, with a certain amount of naivete, perhaps, 
that cultural development means moral progress. It is this falla- 
cious track of thought that has been responsible for all the blunders 
in moral theory and practice, and against which 1 am mainly 
contending. A i)rimitive tribe of people may be moral according 
to their own lights, just as a highly civilised nation is moral 
. according to its lights. And it is possible that neither may be 
moral, for aught we know, in the given circumstances. Morality 
is not a necessary accompaniment of cultural advancement. 

In short, morality is always in the nature of the form of life, 
the spirit of existence. It is, as I have put it, an attitude of mind, 
a mental concomitant of our actions, whose presence is not inevit- 
able but depends on the character of a iK'ople's religious beliefs and 
the exigencies of their social circumstances. 'I'he contents of life 
are supplied by the various instincts, impulses, desires and feelings 
which together constitute the complex whole called human nature. 
These impulses, desires, etc., will find expression, nay, will force 
•self-expression gf their own accord. Otherwise individual exist- 
ence would itself be annihilated. Even apart from morality, the 
“ goods ” of life are hound to lx* produced according to the life- 
impulses of each individual. Morality is only the form which those 
contents are to be envelo|H'd, the spirit, the attitude of mind, wliich 
should accompany our actions tending to produce these “ goods.” 
It is clear therefore that while, from this new point of view, 
mnuncialion of the world is not a necessary condition of moral life, 
and— this is the fifth implication — moral life is compatible with a 
life ‘full of the richest contents,' we can discard the suggestion 
of scientific and artistic and economic utilities as having a bearing 
on morality as such, 

34 
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If morality is thus merely a formal, conditional element of life, 
what help, one may ask, does it render the individual in the matter 
of choice of actions? How is the individual to know what actions 
or kinds of actions he has to perform and what to avoid? To 
answer this question re(|uia's space far larger than 1 am at present 
able to devote in this short paper, but let me suggest (which is my 
sixth suggestion) here that the actions of the individual should 
always have a reference to two things : (1) the realisation of the 

nature and ciiaractcristics of self-liiK)d ; (2) the promotion of 
others’ moral and material well-being. I must state hero that while 
the first is purely metaphysical or religious in its nature, the 
second is directly dependent uj)Ou the first (in what sense I have 
no space to explain just now), in such wise that it disappears with 
the disappearance of the first. The objective staud{X)int of cthic.s 
is dependent upon the subjective wiiich must necessarily he 
metaphysical or religious. So that ethics finds its completion, 
not in politics, as Aristotle said, but in religion or metaphysics. 
By itself a merely ethical life is an incomplete, imperfect life ; a 
merely social ethics is only a half-truth. A great Bengalee thinker 
has expres.sed this truth in these forceful words: “The modern 
mind is just now the Buropean mind, such ns it has become after 
having abandoned not only the philosophic idealism of the highest 
Graeco-Roman culture From which it started, but the Christian 
devotionalism of the middle ages; there it has been replaced by... 
a practical idealism and social, patriotic, and philanthropic devo- 
tion. It has got rid of God... and erected in His place man as its 
deity and society as its visible idol. At its best it is practical, 
ethical, social, pragmatic, altruistic, humanitarian. Now all 
these things are good, are csjiecially needed at the present day... 
But the point here is that the modern mind has exiled from its 
practical motive-power the two essential things, God or the Eternal 
and spirituality or the God-state. Our insistence on the human 
point of view in life, in literature, in science, in philosophy — in 
everything, our tender affection for human foibles and weaknesses 
more than for human virtues and strength, sadly betray the readi- 
ness with which we are prepared to barter our divine for our 
human heritage. When this divine heritage has been realised, 
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the quiilification, which was in the first instance found to be indis- 
pensable for realising it, ceases to operate as a qualification, so 
that while the individual was, to begin with, non-moral, in this 
stage, he becomes su^r-moral ; a state sometimes described as 
‘ beyond good and ewtT ’ ’ This is another implication of the ‘ new 
point of view. ’ 

From the point of view of morality, therefore, there is no such 
thing as an absolute good, there are no things which are intrinsi- 
cally good or good-in-themsclves, there is no distinction between 
good-as-means and goud-as-cnd. Everything is good, i.e., moral 
only as a means to an end external to itself and ultimately the only 
two ends that we should roeognise as being^ie ends for (and not^ 
of) morality are religion and society. 

The details ol this scheme arc to be worked out later on ; for 
the present let me conclude, by anticipating two possible criticisms 
against the ‘ new ethic,” which I have been developing in these 
pages. Firstly, it may be said that the conception of morality here 
adumbrated is too narrow in scojx?, to which my reply is that the 
value of a conception is to he judged, not by narrowness or width, 
but by its ability to explain facts and seeming contradictions. 
Secondly, it may lie ohjeeled that one can be moral without being 
metaphysical or religious : and I reply that one can be a good 
patriot or politician without having heard of any ethical or meta- 
physical theory of the state, one can Ih? a good eater without 
knowing how dietary is connected with hygienics and physiology. 






PLEASURE AH CONSTITUTIVE IN 
JUDGMENTS OF VALUF. 


Pleasure is the tliin^^ of absolute worth and everything else 
has value only so far as it conduces to pleasure. If there were no 
feelings of satisfaction and their opposites, there wwild be no dis- 
tinetion of value. Good and bad Avould bo meaningless and we 
should never use them. Those actions that lead to pain are to be 
avoided by the Avise and those that bring in happiness are to be 
serA'ed by the Pandits versed in the ‘^astras. 

/ 

Whatever is the ol)joct of apivlite and desire is good and tJ)e 
object of hate and aA’ersion, evil. That which is agreeable consti- 
tutes happiness and that Avhich is disagreeable constitutes misery. 
All virtuous actions folloAv from the sentiments that by these 1 
shall obtain happiness and keep oH misery. 

m ^ «r vew. i 

m. a. I 

How can the assertion that pleasure is the thing of absolute Avorth 
be proved? Only by shoAA’ing that human beings actually prize it 
such. Here the function of the moralist is that of an interpreter 
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of nature. And as a matter of fact ali hedonists assert that all 
men inTariably and universally strive after pleasure. 

wnrm: i 

mwmi fl uiw n d t 

qifimT: vfliniT: n 
fWi: fl WW>IH »IT; I 
^IWlltWKIW TOT B 

wpov. I 

prr: «imv > 

ngs vf i 

f¥ fttwrirc Ha HHiflu II 
snf^ *3pf HTOTuranwrcn i 

xmajrf hhrw 

**••** 

HTHTimt ftfWT HtHHCT TOTEBTIT: fiW^HT ZV. 11^ 

The aspirations of inoii aiv concerned with the accpiisition of tiie 
agreeable, which bring misery. Then' is nothing more iinportanii 
than pleasure among the fruits or conse(juenees of the triple aggre- 
gate. Pleasure is the only thing whicli is desired absolutely and 
all other things arc desired not for their own sake, but as a means 
to the attainment of pleasure or freedom from pain. Both virtue 
and profit are sought for the sake of pleasure. 

H im: qr fBwquiql fqftrCTn?%" 

H qq qtnql qw^gqiw - 

HW. IIHT. q. U£.*|£.l 

Pleasure may be regarded as a feeling of value, but it is not a 
measure or standard of value. Although it accompanies all experi- 
ence of value it does not express their distinctive nature or enable 
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ua to discriminate their differences. It attaches itself to value of 
every kind, instead of being one kind ajidongst others. Moral 
judgment is a discrimination between ^asurc and pleasure. It 
is only a special kind of pleasure that can be identified with moral 
approval. Every pleasing sentiment has not the function or nature 
of mural approval. Pleasure is of three kinds 

V# fafN ^ Si iTOWH I tr. I8RIM* 

the sensual, the intellectual and the emotional. The satis- 
faction that arises from the attainment of apjiropriate objects 
of each of the five senses, of the inlellccl. and of the heart is called 
pleasure and is lu be regarded ns one of the best fruits of oui 
actions. 


fP g q wi’g ^ \ 

?win*iT9rt «n I 

€ ffW « 5fi: Rrenyrnni n r. r. 

Ihit how are we to determine the superiority of one pleasm'e over 
another? How are we to measure the validity of moral approval? 
How are we to measure or otherwise appraise it? 

If there be a conflict between two pleasures then all we can 
do is to compare the two pleasures as pleasures and the only course 
would seem to be to give the preference to the stronger or greater. 
Pleasures may be {•oinpared and classified from different points of 
views, the principal of which are purity, nearness, certainty, 
duration, etc. : 

R Ri:qRTRIR*l I I 

Ri# fvRR fqiwS' rI?! I 
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But this art is purely empirical and does not ri% for an instant 
nlH)ve the level of a merely subjective philosophy. A little consi- 
deration will show that these “dimensions” are. open to the 
objection that what is enjoyable in the iiighest degree' to one may 
not be at all so to another, nay, it may be a source of discomfort 
or positive injury to him. 



tm EWiT# troW 9 ntf E9 II 

And, again, the quantity of pleasure cannot supply the place of 
a standard, lor, strength and value are up{X)sed : the sensii^is 
pleasure overpowers the spiritual, the immediate, the permanent', 
the sellish, the social. There is a distinction l)etweeu lower and 
higher pleasure between bodily and mental pleasures, 

in*ww I »n. e. HA'aitii 

Human happiness is not of the same order as the happiness of the 
animals, because it is derived fium more elevated faculties. But 
are not those objects of senses which men are concerned with the 
same with which other living creatures are concerned? Yet how 
vast is the difference that exists iM'tww'n man and other creatures on 
account of the fact that man is a rational being and has the know- 
ledge of the soul whereas otlier creatures jfre irrational,^^K guided 
by feelings, and have no knowledge of tlie soul ! ^ 

Whatever may bo the nature of tl^: moral quality, it is, how- 
e^r', accepted by all that the good admits of degrees — ^that we 
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(h y bottef and best — bigli, higher, 
find Jiigiawr 'Umi^wWgWd "mind ’ as HiijM'rioc to the ‘ senses,’ 
uii<ltM'shj,il!fding«()^h(.\‘yfiiin(l,’ ‘ Soul ’ to the ‘ understanding ’ and 
tlu‘ ‘ supreme ’H)r ‘ C^ea^ ’ to the ‘ Soul.’ For the couduet of tlie 
affairs of the Morld, hi^nan aets also have Iwii classified as suixjrior 
in iwint of merit. 


ih: 3fi; tj'nra ?i?!: i 

in«ntqT?rf »itpi ii tr. 

^ftr ^uTfsr i 

trow r®Rm; wfi w tn. tr- n 
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Then* is thus a prineiple of apprwialion apart from pleasure ; 
and things differ in excrilenee. ev«'n ln‘fore they differ as to the 
pleasure whieb they eause \is. (iood is not then pleasure as sueh 
but )ileasurc in so far as it is nobfi* or reliju'd. I’lii* hedonist 
philosopher has eonmioidy preferred the goods of the mind — ^not 
because he could prove them to be more pleasant but — because he 
held them to be more noble. 

The admission of differenecs of (piality among pleasures 
renders the hedonistic calculus hopelessly impossible. If 
it is asked : wh.it is the lest of the (piality of pleasure 
the reply would be that it is decided by the verdict of the 
'•('inpetenl critics, the judgment of persons who have ex]X'rienced 
the dilTerenl kinds of I'.leasnre and who give their decisions ini- 
liirtially. But it Is ri’ally very dillicnlt to g('t a competent critic 
who will be able to help us in deciding which pli'asure is desirable 
and which is not. For even |)ersons whom we regard as sujx'rior 
in all respects arc found to give way to joy and indulgi* in grief as 
Mien like ourselves. Like other creatures the sensi's of such 
I'l’isons have their functions and objects. 


85 
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^ ^l?tw WH I 

m. V. R4C||8^I8£. n 

it may, liowovor, he iwiiiUHl out that there are persons avIio alter 
enjoying llie snlijecis of the senses, set themselves h) the practice 
of the aiisterest penances, and ev<‘n again witlidraw tlumisclves 
Irom sncli [xmaiices, Hut even such |)ersons also caiinol be ii'gard- 
> d as competent critics. i''or, certainly it should he admitted on 
all hands ihal they cimiot have ('xpcriiMice of diilercnt kinds of 
pleasiiri; under the same circumstances and during the same stage 
of their lives. 


fginnsf i 

II srr. n. rsrooii 


Ifiiman iialiirc is so cnusliliiled llial a ci'rlain (ihje<-t tends per- 
sisleiilly In <'all forth a h cling of appro\al whereas iIk* conirarv 
sort of thing calls upon a feeling of disapproval. 'This altitude ol 
apjiroval is really a state of feeling. 

w wriRaa h ^ ii ii 

But the immediate scum- of approval is no giiaranl(c for the ohjc'- 
tivilv of the tnoral jii<lgmenl. for, leeling is, after all, subject ivi . 
l! is purely mental and never phvsic;il. It can he enjoyed hiif c.n: 
never he seen. 

SITO N q. q. IVR^M 

The objectivity of a m«»ral judgment does not lie in the recognilion 
that a feeling is hut in Ihe relation of an ohjeet to a feeling vvliicl' 
it tends to evoke. DilTerent kinds of objects tend to evoke dinerciil 
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kinds of feelings. Thus plcnsiire miiy arise from the knowledge 
of the self, from the contiiel of the senses, and from slet*)), indolouee, 
and stupidity. 

(i) I Ht. 

(«) 1 irt- xi. 

{Hi) fsR[ra«R«i?tam I niq. iB^i^cii 

The judgment that a thing is good |»re-siij)|M); i-:i that it will satisfy 
our desire, \\ liieh r(‘sts not on ni_\ ;i|i|iro\al niei'ely hut on the nature 
of things as well, hood, lor instance, will not give us pleasure 
unless we desiri; it and desire it we will not unless we feel 
hungry. 

I II 

Thus approval is a peculiar kiiul of feeling- it is a sort of register 
of general eonsoiiauoe with I he trend of our inclination and desires. 
l'\“eling, therefore, is a function of human constitution with all its 
settled charaeleristics. It is not :i.(|uestien what feelings we shall 
elioose to prefer hut it is a <|Uestion what things our feelings will 
let us prefer. Thus \m> are not leli with mere arhitrary feelings, 
heelings of pleasure arise oidy on the prt'seiitalion of suitahle 
ohjeets. When any of our six senses linds its appropriate object, 
a dt'sire springs up in our mind to enjoy that object. 

fqqqi5[ mfr! I 
q§fTi^q^W?f II q. q. 

This objective background ads as a sieadier and corr<‘ctor of 
"P'l'ion. Now ‘ ‘ wherein lies the ethical danger of such an accotuit 
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of the niatt(’r<^ ” “ Is it in tlit* fact that an ini})ortant aspect of 

the world is supposed to attach to the capacity in things for having 
an cfl'ect on hinuan feelings r* ” It is not an argument hut an 
assumption based on prejudice. \Vc cannot niijiiinisi* tlie ini{)ort- 
ance of pleasure in human life, for 

i 

What is true is this that there is nothing in feeling which gives 
infallihility to the ethical judgment, for, this infallibility we cannot 
lind in ohji'cts, for the same olyect may give rise to dillerent feel- 
ings to diHerent |x-rsons and to the same person mider dilTerent 
(•ircumstaiurcs. 

7 ^ »jcciT 1 

Therefore ethical judgment is Ijound to be vitiated by being tied 
U[) to feelings, for feelings :ire liable to changi* and therefore \vith 
them opinions as to what is good and bad. Kvidently tben the 
ideals become personal and the judgments are bound (o be onr 
judgments. .Morality is thus rendered democratic and not an 
aristocratic or an auU)cratic concern. 'I’liat which is agrccal>le 
to me constitutes my haj)piness and that which is disagreeable to 
me constitute my misery 

Tf a man tinds his gtiod in something which appeals to me as harm- 
ful and abhorrent, 1 may hav<* a tendency to condemn this as im- 
tnoral but am I jiistilied in pronouncing the judgment “ be ought 
not to desire the thing he does not »lesire? " It is unintelligible 
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to Riiy lliiit ovcrybody ought to Icc l in the saiiu* wav as I do. Men 
aro, dilTerontly <‘onsti luted and colisociucntly liave got dill'erent 
capacities in them Tor feeling, 


w Tfa gnrri nwfh^wiT: n *h?n i 

and'so notion of the good iviiiains pennaneiilly diseordanl. But 
would not this he to deny universality, and leav«.‘ moral judgments 
uncertain V In a sense it would. Vet even “ when there is 
genuine disagreement there need latt he hopeless disparity in our 
judgments of value. When an ascetic condemns ail pleasures, he 
may do so, not hccause lu* takes them to he vile, hut hecause, he 
regards them as <langerous or enervating f)r at least as never so 
good as other things which, as he thinks, should he chosen in 
plac(' of them. 'I'his is not really to ecmtradict his opponent, hut 
to oiler a further «'onsideration also defended hy a judgnu'iit of 
value.” 


^ qsjTTfw mi 2i?r fsT^fa: i 
^ w ?ra wsisfii t 

Anil nioivoviM- llit’rr n yooil dial in coininon In ililTiwiit invw anil 
llinivimv a good dnal in rnnimnn in what nion want and in wliat 
llii'V approvi' and i-nnilrnm. Wlial all inrn want without exerp- 
linn, wi* havr ahvadv srnn, is ploasniv, and this is what (*i)nslitiit(.'s 
a siihstantial idi'iUitv n*' moral judjiini’nls. 'riio yvnorality nl 
moral approval is a nrcossai'v charadorislii* ol it. Oiir approval 
ol an adion is not onr ))i*ivato IVidinjji. It i-laims validity lor any 
ja l similar to tiu* oiu* approvi'd, and lor tnuj jud^v who is similarly 
ronstitiilvd. (hir constilntion is snrh that mosi ol ns ha\i* thi*m, 
Jinil it should not In* snpposod that tho idUrls ol liki* ransrs on 
tmliko persons m list iiiTrssarily hi* the same . Kiiowledfie, aition, 
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jHul n^oiU arc ('acli of tlmv kinds according to the din’crcncc of 
(|iialitics, and conscqncJilly pleasure also is of tJirce kinds. 

« « «c 

^ fer?T«!f .fsrfw wf % wwt? u «t. »!■ I « 

DilTeronccs in naliiie impose dilTcivnl diilii’s on dillcrcnl men, hut 
hchind these diflerences there is an identity in pleasure which takes 
diircreiit forms in diflerciit men 

h m. q. i ii 

These pleasures really seem to dilTer in (piality, although all are. 
jilcasures. They seem to dill'er just as much as colours do; and 
although red, green, etc., are certainly colours, they are just as 
certainly dill'crent. There is nothing illogical in maintaining 
that pleasure is the only good, hut that some varieties of pleasure.s 
arc preferahle to others. 



THE ^'E\V E'lTllCS OE SEhK-CKEATlON 


M 

T. V. SusiiAc.iui Kow N'Aiur, M.A., Axaxtaim h. 

On iK'coiint of llic (‘Oiilriulictions involved in man’s moral 
activity, man seems to be doomed from bis cradle to liopoless dis- 
appointment and failure. The end miisl be ea])al)Ie of attainment 
in individual's life. .\nd yet, as a moral bein^f man can never 
exist witliout some imreaebed i<leal to serve as a spur to bis 
activity.* 

If we have Aristotle's ' bli.ssfid activity,'! tran.seendinf; time 
and eban^a', as our ideal, we find that in tlie lirsl ])lace it is an in- 
linin'ly remote ideal : and secondly that < v('n if it can be realised, 
our lot then is far from l)eiuy saiisl'yin^f. This motionless perfec- 
tion of the .Vristotelian ideal, as it is llio “ very baveii of (|iiletism,’' 
does not etimplete but stidtilies the moral endeavour. When we 
take up the modern ideal of N’iet/scbe where man is considered 
as ■' somethin<( that must be overcome or as a bridjje and path to 
the overman," we have lor our object a perfect commonwealth. J 
Here too there is the anti-thesis between the desirable and tho 
attainable. If the member of that commonwealth has an ethical 
end, then his ideal is never ultimately reached. If on the other 
band hu has no unsatislied lonein^'s or unfullilled ideals, then we 
must pronoime(> him not a man at all or if a nian, an unhapj)y 
man. 

Bradley points out that “ individual perfection " is a contra- 
diction in terms. ‘‘ Nothiuft is ultimately perfect except the 

" h\ C. S. Si-liilli r. nf Siihinr, pp. 120-12*2. 

I Coiiipiirr V. ('. S. Si’liilliT, Ihnntinisin, Kssay XI on Artivity nml J^uhstainv. 

I (\iu\parr V\ ('. S. s iili-al «.»r * IVrfod indi\iiiiials in a IVrfivt ^ocioly, 

IMlIefi of Sphin.Vf pp. 2.‘W ‘2n5. 
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universe of being as a wliole, ami you cannot tJicrcfore bo perfect 
except in some sense in wbicb you ai'c more than a finite indivi- 
dual. So if moral experience is to Iw I'aised above tJie level of tlie 
anli-tbesis and contradictions wbicb besi>t it as mere morality, it 
needs to be transformed into religious experience, an experience of 
a type wbicb transcends tbe temporal character of moral experi- 
ence in virtue of wbicb ideal and aebievement im.-vitably fall 
apart. Tbe ultimate satisfaction arises from tlie conviction that 
our lives are as functions of tbe tmivi'rsi* already perfect and that 
we are ourselves in some ini|)iicit way llic ‘ iierfect tiniverse.' ’ 
(K. H. Jiradley, Aj)pearanee and lieality.) 

Principal Caird says that we are somebow already in “ posses- 
sion ’ of the inlinilc inberitana.'. .And I’rofessor Caird says tliat 
tbe moral ideal is ” realised already." 'I'bus botb the Cairds try 
to maintain that moral experience is not swallowed up but is con- 
served in religious experience, lint as liosee (libson |»<jints 
out in bis “ (nid witli us," it is not easy to sw bow or under wbat 
forms tbe virtues of tbe moral life persist witbin tbe religious bfe 
of fruition, lie furtber points out tbat tbe representation of 
eitber of tbe Cairds of tbe ideal involves tbe “ slidlilieation of our 
moral freedom " or " demorali.sation." Hegel and Sankara 
expressed tbe same thing as tin* Cairds wbeii they sa_\ tbat tbe 
consummation of tbe inlinite consists merely in ninoving tbe 
iJIu.sion UiKUjd in- ttriihjo) wbicb makes it seem yi’t unaccomplisbed. 
Thus these views reduce moral struggle to a struggle willi illusion. 
And so tbe striiggkr in tbe religious sphere, w ben* tbe illusion dis- 
appears, reduces iiscll to a struggle with nothing. 

This is a real diilicidty, and Doyec (libson tries to meet it.* 
llis conclusion is ilial realisation of Irnition is not revelation of 
tbe external extinction of e\il, but oidy a sacred intimacy between 
man and Clod, in wbicb tbe woitblessness and vulnerability of all 
tbat is not (tf (lod is so impressed upon tbe soul tbat the. eonllict 
with evil becomes for tbe sincere a spiritual neces.sity, and tbe eon* 
quest of it an aebir-vetnent of wbicb be is always capable. Sttcb 


*lioyv>-. OibHHi, (ii„l Willi lU, |I|I. 
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why 80 terrible a punishment was inflicted on a person who acted 
from no dishonest motive and insincere purpose? Likhita’s con- 
duct might not have injured others, might not have injured the 
person robbed, but assuredly it might have injured at least one 
person and that is the agent himself by polluting his character 
and do you think character as trivial? There is danger in ex- 
cusing wrong actions in private life at least. Doing of wrong ac- 
tions, though at first indifferent, soon becomes a habit of doing 
them 'independently of the original ends and thus a criminal dis- 
position may be acquired. “ Criminal means once tolerated are 
H(H)n preferred, as presenting a shorter cut to the object than 
through the highway of moral virtues " (Burke). Cai^a, has, 
therefore, rightly said nm. 

Desire naturally arises from the perception of objects of senses 
such as from taste, scent, sound and touch. For tte acquisition 
of what is disliked man strives and works and endeavours his best 
for repeatedly enjoying those which appear agreeable. Gradually, 
then, attachment and aversion, and greed and consequently error 
of judgment take possession of the mind; and it is a well-known 
fact that the mind of one smitten with grief and affected by attach- 
ment and ovemvhelmed by errors of judgment is never directed to 
virtue. He then begins to do acts that are good with hypocrisy; 
with hypocrisy then he seeks to acquire virtue and with hypocrisy 
ho likes to acquire wealth, and thus when be meets with success on 
one or two occasions be sets bis heart to such acquisition wholly. 
He then gradually takes courage and begins to commit siirful acts. 
The admonitions of w^ell-wishers and the wise are of no avail. He 
makes an attempt to meet such admonitions with answers that are 
apparently consistent with reason and seemingly conformable to 
the injunctions of the scriptures. His sins, bom of attachment 
and error now go on rapidly multiplying. He now thinks sinfully, 
speaks sinfully and acts sinfully. It is thus that one becomes sin- 
ful. No one becomes sinful with the object of becoming so (17^. 
4-11 . Oanti Parvnl. Character, after, all, is not a trivial thing and 
Ml . (’anti Parva). Character, after, all, is not a trivial thing and 
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PHILOSOPHICAL REFLECTIONS ON SOIpl IMPLICA- 
TIONS OP THE LAW OF KARMA 

BY 

E. Ahamad Shah, Lucknow University. 

I. Introduction : 

Before proceeding to discuss the subject matter in view, we 
will, by way of introduction, briefly state the nature of the Law 
mostly in words of persons who have propounded it. 

Action (work) is the literal translation of the word “Karma,” 
and it is Karma which is the dominant factor, principle or law 
of life. 

“ By work (Karma) the world exists, by work mankind 
exists, beings are bound to work as the linch-pin of the rolling 
cart keeps the wheel on ” [S.U.E. Vol. 10 (Dhammapada) 2 
p. 117]. 

As long as action continues, life is bound to remain in one 
form or another; for if actions are good, their reward must be 
bestowed, and if bad, their undesirable consequences must be 
borne. No action is lost. Its effects may not begin to manifest 
themselves at once; but as action has been done, and has left be- 
hind an impression, whetlier good or bad, it will sometime, some- 
how, but quite inevitably, work itself out in the life of man. 

“ Even as a calf finds his mother among a thousand cows, 
an act formerly done is sure to find its perpetrator." 

This law of Karma may be stated in the simple words of a 
common saying; “ Jaisi Kami Waisi Bharni,” which, when 
translated freely, runs as follows : As you sow, so shall you reap. 

The hold of the Law on life, it i^ maintained, is unques- 
tionable; for it not only determines birth, it keeps it up and 
causes the cycle of births. 

“ Those whose conduct has been good, will quickly attain 
Sfinic good birth, the birth of a Brahmin, or a Kshatriya or a 
Vaishya. But those whose conduct has been evil, will quickly 
attain an evil birth, the birth of a dog, or a hog. or a Chandala 
tf'hand. Up. .5.10.7). 

Shankara and Ramanuja both declare it to be the originator 
of births. Shankara says t * * Further we know that works 
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(Karma) constitute the efficient cause for the origination of a new 
body ” (S.B.E. Vol. 38, p. 105; Vedanta Sutras 3.1.2). Bama- 
nuja’s verdict is just as clear. " All souls are embodied owing 
to Karma ” (S.B.E. Vol. 48, p. 313; Vedanta Sutras 1.3.12). 

There are numerous passages which illustrate the point, e.g., 
consult Kausitaki I'p. 1.2, Svet. Cp. 5.7, Ohaml. Up. 5.10.5. 
These are enough to indicate the great influence of the Law of 
Karma upon life here and hereafter, 
n. Some implications of the Law : 

The Law of Karma may be examined from different points 
of view. But we will restrict ourselves to looking at the follow- 
ing four implications of the Law : — 

It is maintained that ; — 

(1) It indicates that every man hims elf bears the conse- 
quences of his deeds. 

(2) It works with an unhailing and uninterrupted rigidity, 
implying a total exclusion of arbitration on the part of any one 
eh'' on behalf of any single person. 

(3) It is an explanation of the continuity of life here and 
hereafter. 

(4) It fully accounts for the inequalities in life, for it implies 
that the present life is an exact after-effect of the previous actions, 
in. Philosophical reflections on the above implications : 

Let us take each point by itself. 

(1) First implication : that each bears the fruit of his deeds 
himself. 

The Law of Karma is : As you sow, so shall yon reap; or, 
negatively stated, no one reaps the fruit of another’s good or evil 
deeds. Every man himself tears the consequences of his deeds. 

As a general rule this Law holds good with all the force it 
implies. But the law of transference of Karma sometimes over- 
rules it. This law is not denied by Sbankara (S.B.E. Vol. 38, 
pp. 359 and 300; Vc<lnnta Sutras, 4.1.16.17). He is discussing 
the case of a man who has attained knowledge, and to whom this, 
that or other kind of works with their results do not cling. Two 
kinds of works are mentioned, namely, (1) works whose effects 
have not begun, and (2) works whose effects have begun. The 
former are destroyed at the attainment of knowledge (Vedanta 
Sutras, 4.1.15); but of the latter, for some man haeto live on so as 
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to bear the consequences, and some are transferred to his friends 
and enemies. His sons enter upon his inheritance, his friends on 
his good works, his enemies upon his evil works. 

Bamanuja throws a further light on this point. He says that 
the text ‘ ' His sons enter upon his inheritance, his friends on his 
good W'ork and his enemies upon his evil works ” refers to those 
works of the man possessing knowledge, the results of which were 
somehow obstructed (and hence did not act themselves out during 
his life-time, so that on liis death they may be transferred to 
others). (S.li.E. Vol. 4ft, p. 72() ; Vedanta Sutriis 4.1.18.) 

In this connection it is interesting to note the evidence of the 
Maliaraja of Bobbili. Is a voluntary transfer of good Karma recog- 
nised? Yes, it will go to another w'hen transferred. For the sick 

man we pray for recovery Hindus believe that Danawa 

(giving things away in charity) to Brahmins will relieve the suffer- 
ing of the giver. (j.R.A.S. 1906, p. 400). 

Our point in bringing out this idea of transference of Karma is 
to indicate that the mathematical exactness of the law is shaken. 
.\nd if it is not so rigidly applicable as it is commonly assumed to 
be, a way is open to enquire whether it is plausible that such a law 
affects human life in the prescrilwd manner. 

(2) Second implication : that it works with an unfailing, 
uninterrupted rigidity. 

It is maintained that the Law of Karma works without fail, 
carrj'ing out its consequences unchanged by any external influences 
— luuiian or divine. 

(fi) 1’hat such is not the case with a man who has attained 
perfect knowledge is evident from the following passages : — 

“ Work does not cling to man, provided he has acquired the 
highest knowledge.” 

” As water does not cling to a lotus leaf, so no work clings to 
one who knows Brahman ” (Chand. Up. IV. 13.2). 

“ Knowledge of Brahman destroys works — ^good or evil ” (S. 
B. E. Vol. 48. p. 693; Vedanta Sutras HI. 3.27). 

(ft) The doctrine of Prasada (grace) implies to a certain ex- 
tent divine intervention in life. It is true that linal release is 
dependent on the acquirement of knowledge, but there are clear 
indications in the commentaries both of Shankara and Ramanuja 
thatjmowledge and gracg go together. ** The meditating devotee 
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receives the reward of meditation, i.e., release from that highest 
person only; and that analogously the rewards for all works pres- 
cribed by the Veda — ^whether to be enjoyed in this life or tjhe next 

world — come from the highest person only for action which 

is not intelligent and transitory is incapable of bringing about a 
result connected with a future time " (S. B. E. Vol. 48, p. 625; 

Vedanta Sutras Etl. 2.37). Again Shankara writes : “ Wo must 
therefore assume that final release also is effected through knowledge 
caused by the grace of the Lord ” (S.B.E. Vol. 38, p. 59). 

Deussen also supports the above view. According to him the 
individual soul is blind through ignorance. Lord, who is the cause 
of spirit, from him, by his permission, comes to the Sansara, con- 
sisting in the states of doing and enjoying and through his grace 
is caused knowledge, and through this, liberation, (sec, the Sys- 
tem of the Vedanta, p. 86). 

Therefore in view of this doctrine of grace we deduce that the 
Law of Earma is not so arbitrary in its application as it is com- 
monly held to he. Its so-called free ))lay may be checked by human 
effort when it has resulted in the acquirement of perfect knowledge, 
and it is controlled by the grace of God. 

(c) If we combine the first and the second implications of the 
Law, i.e., if every one himself unfailingly bears the conse(]Ucnccs 
of his deeds, and the influence of external agencies, whether human 
or divine, be denied, implying a total exclusion of mutual help and 
intercession on the part of anyone, will not such a position frustrate 
the will to seiwe? With what vigour jind enthusiasm can the work 
of social reform be undertaken, carried out and completed? 

An answer is given to this question in these words : “ Each 
man is an agent of the Karma of others as well as an experiencer 
of his own. If we are able to help a man, it is a proof that the 
Karma under which you arc suffering is exhausted and that we 
arc the agents of his Karma in bringing him relief. If we re- 
fuse to carry the Karmic relief, we make bad Karmas for ourselves, 
shutting ourselves out from future help, and some one else will have 
the good Karma of carrying the relief and so ensuring for himself 
aid in a future difficulty ” (Sanatan Dharma, p. 118, published by 
tli«^ Board of Trustees of the Central Hindu College, Benares). Bo 
we not find in these words that the primary motive of 8er\’ice has a 
selfish tone about it? The help creates a srood Earma for me 
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though the other may have been instrumentally helped. A simple 
question may be raised, what is the nature of service, to minister 
or to be ministered to? Draw your own conclusion. 

(3) Third implication : that it explains the continuity of life 
here and hereafter. 

It is said to be an explanation of the continuity of life here and 
hereafter. Can it be maintained so absolutely as it is intended in 
view of : — (1) “ Brahman is that from which the origin, subsist- 
ence and dissolution of this world proceed.” (Taitt. Up. m. 1; 
Vedanta Sutras, 1.1.2). And (2) “ Beings who have attained per- 
fect knowledge, are retained in a body for some work.” ? (Vedanta 
Sutras, III 3.32 ; S.B.E. Vol. 38, pages 235 to 238 ; S.B.E. Vol. 
48. p. 661 : Vedanta Sutras, III. 3.31 of Ramanuja). 

(4) Fourth implication : that it fully accounts for the inequali- 
ties in life. 

It accounts for the inequalities in life, for it implies that the 
present life is the exact after-effect of previous actions. Even if 
the law be taken for granted, it will serve, at its best, only as a 
hypothesis; but as recollections of previous deeds are altogether 
wanting, it fails to be entirely satisfactory for lack of proof. 

The upholders of the Law relying upon the theory of pre-exist- 
ence of the soul, perhaps, unaware of the doctrine of heredity, ex- 
plain the present inequalities in life as being due to deeds done in 
a previous life. Nothing better and more satisfactor}' could have 
been thouglit out under such circumstances. But the doctrine of 
heredity has brought to light a sufficiently large number of facts 
which, when put together explains to a considerable extent, most 
of the drawbacks, handicaps, and inequalities of individual and 
society. 

The theory, so far as can be said in the light of recent investi- 
gations, has given us some reasons to suppose that the properties of 
animals and plants depend upon the presence or absence of de- 
finite factors which in transmission follow definite and ascertained 
laws. These factors are, so far as we can see to-day, clear out en- 
tities which the organism either has or has not. Its nature de- 
pends upon the nature of the factors which were in the two gametes 
(germ cells) that went to its making, and at the act of fertilisatiou 
are decided the attributes of the organism that subsequently deve- 
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Taking the case of a man born blind, an upholder of the law 
of Karma would say, this man is born blind because of his previous 
bad Karma; and since no deed goes unrewarded, he must bear the 
consequences. In ignorance of the force of heredity this expla- 
nation was tacitly accepted. But w’hat does actually happen is this. 
The cause of blindness is an injury done to those minute 
particles of somatoplasm (body tissue) which go to form the 
centres of vision in the brain of the developing embryo. 
And the injury to these particles is the result of the 
definite persistent violation of the law of health governing sexual 
relations. Now when a person, having violated the laws of health 
governing sexual relations, and thereby having injured the said 
particles, brings into existence a child, the result is in- 
evitable. The new born babe is a person bom blind and as there 
is a definite cause for the elToct of blindness at birth, so there is a 
definite and particular cause for defects which appear in any 
individual organism as he enters upon the stage of existence. 
Mental deformities and causes of like defects are mostly due to 
hereditary influences. With whatever tendencies those portions 
of the nucleus of the germ-cells called Chromatin (after Weismann) 
or Chromosomes (after Mandel) arc produced within the organism 
of a person, with the same Icndoncies and their after-effects do they 
show forth either defects, deformities and drawbacks, or the means 
of progress and advancement. Therefore we deduce from these 
facts this influence that physical or mental defects which hinder 
the individual from a free, healthy and equal competition in life 
with other men are due not to his previous deeds, but arc the 
results of the violation of certain laws of health by his parents. 
The responsibility is with the parents. We should never lose 
sight of this relation — ^the relation which a man has towards his 
parents — for in view of this relationship a good many inequalities 
are clearly explained which otluTwise are only hypothetically ac- 
counted for by the Law of Karma. 

The social inequalities offer another plausible defence of the 
Law of Karma. It is said that a man born in the house of a poor 
father of low class to life-long labour and servitude is so born be- 
cause of a previous bad life which calls for his present humiliation 
and degradation; or man is born in the house of a king to luxury 
and enjoyment, to role and conquest, only because performed meri- 
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torions deeds fonaerly. A causal glance at the affairs of life might 
lead one’s thought along those lines. But a careful examination 
of facts brings to our notice other things. 

In the first place, whatever inequalities there may be they are 
to a very large extent due, on the one hand, to the efforts of the 
individuals or communities to overcome circumstances, and, on the 
other hand, to the sloth of individuals or coninmnitics in being over- 
come by circumstances. Taking the ease of twin brothers, if one 
of them attains great distinction and honour, and the other sinks 
belov^the level of an average uncultured man, the upholder of the 
Karma doctrine is apt to attribute the distinction of the one to his 
.meritorious deeds in a former existence, and the degradation of the 
other to the evil deeds of a previous life, but if the life history of 
both the brothers be carefully analysed, it will be discovered that 
the rise of the one was due to his utilisation of opportunities by a 
careful selection of the best course at each stage of his life, and the 
retrogression of the other was due, in like manner, to his neglect of 
the opportunities which present themselves in every walk of life to 
every man, no matter what his station in life may be. 

Secondly, an u|)hohler of the Karma doctrine will say, 
very well, I admit to a certain extent the inequalities in life are de- 
pendent upon the activities of the individual, but how do you 
account for these social and moral drawbacks amongst which a new 
l)()rn hahe is placed? We find one man starting his career with 
all the advantages of high class Brahman and the other 
iiuder the depressing disadvantages of a Sudra (an out- 
cast). May we not say that a person is bom in one 
or another sphen* according to' his actions in a previ- 
ous life? The answer is that the responsibility for placing an 
individual in favourable or unfavourable circumstances lies, in the 
first place, with the parents, and in the second place, with the 
80 (!iety to which he belongs. There arc four asspects indicative of 
parental and communal responsibility in cither gradually perpetuat- 
ing or eliminating such social and moral inequalities. 

(<j) Tf the parents are dull, inactive, unwilling to make the 
best of their ciroumstiinccs in life, and at the same jtime social laws 
of the community are cruel and oppressive, affording to its mem- 
bers no scope for development, the inequalities in life will grow, 
37 
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and the burden of responsibility lies both upon the parents and with 
society. 

(b) If the parents are living a happy-go-lucky life, following 
the line of least resistance, while, on the other hand, society is 
ready with all possible means for the improvement of its members, 
drawbacks will exist in the life of the offspring of such parents, 
but now the parents are wholly responsible for them. 

(c) If the parents arc striving their hardest to overcome the 
difficulties of life, but the social laws are such as to crush the rising 
spirit of the individual, the responsibility for the inequalities in 
which a man is placed at his birth will lie wholly with the makers 
and upholders of social laws and traditions. 

(d) If the parents are mastering the circumstances by honest 
effort, and at the same time society is helping to remove obstacles 
and provides means of improvement, then whatever inequalities 
may have descended from former generations will be removed, or 
will not be felt as inequalities. But will be the means of healthy 
competition between the members of that community. 

We maintain, therefore, that the inequalities of life are either 
the outcome of heredity, or the production of social laws and cus- 
toms, or the joint result of parental and social inffuences. And 
these two influences, the parental and social, when carefully en- 
quired into clearly explain to a great extent the present inequalities 
in the life of the individual. 

IV, Conclusion : — 

The Law of Karma relates to the invisible realm, hence can 
neither be directly proved, nor directly disproved. But (1) as its 
rigorous hold is shaken in vioAvof the law of transference; (2) as its 
uninterrupted sway over life is set aside by the doctrine of Prasada 
(grace); (3) as it docs hot give a satisfactory explanation of the 
origin and continuity of life here and hereafter in view of Brahman 
as the origin, subsistence and dissolution of things; and (4) as, 
in view of the law of heredity, it is largely rendered unnceessorv as 
an explanation of facts of life, we draw the conclusion that it canuot 
be readily accepted as a law satisfactorily explaining the facts of 
life. 



THE SUMMUM BONUM (Parama Pitrushartha) 

A Study in Adwaita PniiiOSOPHY 
BY 

V. B. Shrikhande, Holear College, Indore. 

The question of the Summuin Bonum is one of the most 
important questions that have engaged the thought of philosophers 
tlirougli all ages. It is the j)rineipal (jnestion of Ethics, the science 
of moral judgments. In order to explain these judgments of value 
it is necessary to discover the standard of value and the only satis- 
factory standard is to he found in the End towards which all human 
actions are necessarily direc^ted. Religion, as the art of human 
conduct, has to prescribe forms of good behaviour for those whose 
lives it is called iqion to guide and organise and in doing this it 
has to keep clearly before itself the end the achievement of which 
makes human life a success. The inquirj' is very important for 
Philosophy also, considered as the explanation of the universe as 
a whole, since the search for this explanation is an intellectual 
activity and hence must be regulated by the end to which all our 
activities are means. It is true that the process of acquiring 
knowledge is dctcrniined at every step by the ideal of unity of 
nature (or experience) but the attainment of this ideal gives the 
satisfaction it does (or has value) only because it contributes to 
the achievement of the highest purpose of life as a whole. All 
Indian systems of philosopljy make this relation between philo- 
so))hy and the Sumnium Bonum clear and avowedly undertake to 
lead their followers to the final goal of human life. With us, 
philosophy takes its rise not in wonder in general (as Plato and 
Aristotle say) but in the uneasiness of mind resulting from the pre- 
sence of evil in the world. It is this which sets us thinking and 
allows us no rest till the problem is satisfactorily solved. It is of 
course possible for a system of philosophy to arrive at the conclu- 
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sion that, as the universe is constituted, this uneasiness is man’s 
permanent lot but this disappointing result will not mark the end 
of our thinking and is sure to be followed by renewed efforts till 
we succeed in convincing ourselves that the attainment of the 
theoretical ideal coincides with that of the practical. A detailed 
discussion of this point however is beyond the scope of this paper. 
It is ])ropo8ed here only to determine tlie ultimate aim of all our 
activities. 

First a word or two as to the nature of this inquiry. The 
highest good or the standard of value is something which is ulti- 
mately desirable. There are things like health or wealth which 
are good or desirable only as means to some higher good. Indeed, 
our usual way of proving that any thing is desirable is by showing 
that it is a means to something more valuable. But this kind of 
proof would hold good only if there is something which is intrinsi- 
cally good or desirable, not as a means to any thing else. This 
is called the highest good or gbod-in-itself and as all proof of value 
depends upon it is also called ultimate standard of value. Our 
question now is, How can w’c know what the ultimate good is and 
how can we prove its value ? It is obviously not a matter of choice: 
for all choice must be guided by some standard and therefore pre- 
supposes it. So the ultimate standard must be fixed by our nature. 
In his proof of the utilitarian principle J. S. Mill says that just as 
if a thing is seen it must he visible, similarly if a thing is desired it 
must be desirable. This is clearly a mistake: for there are so 
many undesirable things which are actually desired by us. But 
when the question is " What is ultimately desirable?”, the cor- 
rect answer is ” That which is ultimately desired.” If there is 
any thing which man desires by his verj’ nature as the final end of 
all his acts, then this cannot be undesirable for the simple reason 
that a thing is regarded as undesirable only when it prevents us 
from obtaining some higher object of desire but there is nothing 
higher than the ultimate object. 

The standard of value or the ” ultimately desirable ” being 
thus necessarily the same as the end of our actions or the ” ulti- 
mately desired,” we have now to ask. What is this final aim of oar 
lives? If it is sonje thing which we actually desire, how is it that 
there is such a difficulty about knowing it and how is it that differ* 
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ent persons give different answers when asked about it? Can we 
desire my thing without being conscious of it? In particular, is 
it possible that we should be pursuing an object every 
minute of our lives without knowing what it is? The 
difficulty will disappear when we bring to our mind the fact that 
for the occurrence of mental activity a vague awareness of the 
object to w'hich it is directed is sufficient. A clear consciousness 
which will enable us to name and define the object is not necessary. 
The point may be illustrated by taking the example of the 
science of logic which is an attempt to make ourselves clearly cons- 
cious of those principles of correct thinking which all of us (includ- 
ing even children and savages) are actually employing in our ordi- 
nary and .scientific thinking. It is only i;cJloction oji our thinking 
activity that leads to a clear knowledge of our own aims. The history 
of logic shows the difficulty of this reflective process and also how 
there can be differences of opinion and mistakes about what we 
are ourselves doing and staking. There is thus nothing paradoxi- 
cal in the question about the ultimate object of our desire. It is 
only by meaTis of careful reflection that we can come to know it. 
Every person who wishes to regulate his life consciously so as to 
ensure success must discover the end which is already guiding his 
own mind and the mind of every one else. 

But is it true to say that ail men are pursuing the same end? 
A glance at the various tastes and pursuits of men is suffi- 
cient to throw doubt on the statement. “ One man’s meat 
is another man's poison ” as the proverb says; some men 
are very fond of music, there are others who find no pleasure 
in it; some men arc deeply interested in philosophy, others hate it. 
But on closer reflection it will appear that these differences are 
with regard to the subordinate ends or the means adopted for 
realising the final end. Every one of us pronounces judgments of 
right and wrong on the actions of others and we are sure that we 
are all using the words ‘ right ’ and ‘ wrong * with the same mean- 
ing, W'hich implies that wo are all applying the same standard. 
Even w'Jjcn we differ with regard to the moral quality of any act 
We do not attribute the difference f(* ilie existi'uce of different stand- 
ards but to the mistaken apjdication by the other party of the same 
standard. We have already seen that the standard of value is 
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necessarily the same as tlic end of our lives. Hence in spite of the 
differences of ways and means there is no doubt that the end is the 
same for all men. This reminds us of the beautiful words of the 
well-known hymn “ Thou art the one destination of men resorting 
to different paths, straight or crooked, according to their various 
tastes, even ns the ocean is the destination of all waters.” 



Before we proceed to discover the end, we have to draw a cer- 
tain distinction failure to notice which has caused much confusion 
in the discussion of the present problem. ‘ What do we desire 
ultimately ’ is a question distinct from whether it is attainable. 
It is true that before we can consciously will a course of action a.-; 
means to any end we must l)elicve thiit this end is realisable. We 
never attempt what we know’ to he imjwssible. But belief in 
the possibility of attainment is an indispensable condition of will, 
not of desire. We first form a desire and then consider the possi- 
bility of fulfilling it. ff there is another and a conflicting desire 
in tlic mind at the same time, there is a struggle and the first 
desire may remain unfulfilled in case the object of the other ap- 
pear to be more valuable. If the obstacle is presented not by 
another desire but by external difficulties (as in the case of a 
prisoner desiring escape) which are believed to be insurmountable, 
the result is disap})ointment which means not that the desire 
ceases to exist but only that it remains dormant. It 
forms what is <?alled in modern psychology ‘ a complex ’ 
and then it requires much effort and skill on our part 
to discover it. Hence while asking ourselves about the 
object that we desire as the final end of our actions we 
must keep apart the question whether it is po.ssihle to realise it, 
as this properly arises after the first is answered. If on considera- 
tion of the constitution of the universe it appears that what we 
desire above every thing else is not w ithin our reach we are landed 
in the pessimistic conclusion that man is doomed to failure. If on 
the other hand we reach the result that sooner or later, either in 
this life or another, we are bound to succeed, our entire outlook 
on life is brightened up and w(* can work w'ith ho|)e and jmergy. 
However that may be, lx)th optimists and |H!ssimists agree on tin? 
answer to the first question. This brings us to our main inquiry. 
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When we ask " What is it that all men are seeking during 
every hour of their lives” ? The answer at first sight is very simple. 
It is agreed that all of us are in search of Happiness. In one 
sense this is true. Whenever any desire is fulfilled there is a 
sense of satisfaction and the object desired (whatever it is) may be 
said to be a means to this satisfaction. This accounts for the 
(‘()inii)unsens(‘ notion that every person does every thing 
ultimately for the sake of happiness. But a little reflection will show 
that this is not a satisfactory answer to our question. To desire an 
object is to expect satisfaction from it. As soon as we are convinced 
that a certain object is not likely to give us the expected satisfaction 
we give up the desire for it also. Hence the ultimate object of desire 
is that the possession of which will give us permanent satisfaction 
or happiness. Here we see that happiness is the sense of having 
accomplished the end, i.c., the state which w'ill be ours when we 
have realised the end of our lives w'hich (end) must be different 
from it (happiness).. To adopt a distinction made by Prof. G. F. 
Stout, happiness is the end-state but not the end. Our question 
therefore really is, ” What is that which will give us happiness?” 
To say that this is happiness is to say that happiness will give us 
happiness and hence to say nothing. 

We shall now consider some answers to the question thus 
stated that have been given by great thinkers of the past and 
present times. 

The first that naturally suggests itself is ” Pleasure.” 
It has been said that success in life consists in enjoy- 

ing the greatest amount of pleasure including under this 
term both sensual and menial pleasures. The ])lausibility 

of this theoiy is duo to the confusion made by its ad- 
vocates between pleasure and happiness and it appears in 

its true colours when we distinguish these. Pleasure is 
the agreeable feeling that arises when some need, bodily or mental, 
is being fulfilled and must be distinguished from the state of rest or 
the feelling of satisfaction which supervenes when the need is 
coinplotcly fulfilled so that it ceases to exist. Bodily, sensual 
and intellectual pleasures correspond to the needs of the body, the 
senses and the intellect respectively. These needs arise from 
capacities, and the corresponding pleasures last till these capaci- 
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ties are exhausted. Happiness, on the other hand, is the sense of 
the absence of all needs and involves no excitement. Is pleasure 
understood in this sense the ultimate object of desire the accom- 
plishment of which will give a man supreme satisfaction, that is, 
will make him feel that his life has been a complete success and 
that there is nothing further for him to desire? Merely to ask 
this question is to answer it in the negative. Even taking the 
extreme case of an old man who has lived a life of continuous 
pleasure (which jpaeans an unbroken succession of pleasures), will 
such a man feel that he has attained complete success and that he 
is free from all want now? Our own experience of pleasures 
enables us to answer emphatically “ No.” There is really no 
completion of the process of enjoying pleasures. As Manu says 
” To fulfill a desire for an object of sense is like adding fuel to fire 

and enhancing it ” (sr sng EiltT i tfniT- 

SNVVVN ipr Every pleasure is a temporary pheno- 

menon and a past pleasure is no gain to us now. It only whets 
our appetite for future pleasure. Besides, it is not true to say 
that every desire is for pleasure inasmuch as pleasure results in 
the first instance when some desire or want is being fulfilled, which 
therefore, must he for something else. Moreover, for most 
pleasures we are dependent upon external objects and this sense of 
dependence involving an apprehension of their loss leads to .an 
amount of disagreeable feeling which more than counter-balances 
the pleasure of enjoyment. We may go further and say that the 
very existence of desire on which pleasure is dependent involves a 
disagreeable feeling of restlessness. 

This has led some others to believe that complete independ- 
ence of external objects ought to be our ideal in life and for attain- 
ing it we have to suppress all our desires for them. This ascetic 
view of life also involves much confusion of thought. We have 
seen that success in life depends upon our obtaining what we 
really and ultimately desire. Can we say that, in every thing we 
do, independence is our one object of pursuit? Whenever we 
desire any object are we thinking of being free from desire for it? 
When we put the question in the latter form the contradiction be- 
comes apparent. In one sense indeed desire or speaking generally > 
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harmonious \^lWf*the^^ aiitl geiicnilisations to which other 
sciences may load. \^)ase laws or generalisations are what I have 
called the fruits- of a scili]fitr,^n(l it is the business of Philosophy 
to bring these into harndS^ini(l consistency with one another. 
Philosophy, as the science of the whole, is a Synthetic study of 
the sc:cnccs seeking to build out of the sectional outline presented, 
by each of the sciences an intelligible picture of the whole. 

This prograniuie of philosophy, it may bo urged, theoretically 
excellent though it is, is practically im[)ossible of execution. It 
may lie urged that Reality is amenable to systematic study only in 
its jiartial aspects, and only on the basis of uncritical postulates. 
It is imiiossible, I may be told, to fashion a world-picture out of 
the fragmentary glimpses of Risility which each Science offers, and 
ei|ually im]K)ssible Ut logically analyst* and philosophically justify 
ilie uncritical postulates of science. That the programme of 
i iiilosophy 1 have outlined i.s extremely difficult, that the critical 
iiiiaiysis of the postulates of science may never be linal and the 
sMitliesis of the fruits of science never complete, 1 am entirely 
willing to admit. The I’hilosopher who is imbued with the spirit 
o. this modern age, lacks wholl\ the dogmatic assurance of the 
great system-makers of the past. He builds not from the inner 
necessity of his reason, hut hit by hit, jiulting one part with 
another, like a child slowly solving out his jigsaw puzzle. Some- 
thing of the sceptics’ doidu and hesitation are part of his essential 
make-up. Rut 1 am not pr<‘par(‘d to accept the dogmatic condem- 
nation of his activity as wholly fruitless effort and as a blind 
striving after a fading will-o'-the-wisp. How far his aim is 
capah'- of ret lisa (ion is siaiu'thing to he found only after an attempt 
has iK'en made to realisi: it, and ma dogmatieiiU»»> by laying down 
iipriiiri limits to the human intellect. 

TIk' sphere of Philosophy, as I have delined it, is thus distinct 
hum that of science, !ml though distinct, it is at the same lime 
ciiiitinuous with and intimately related with it. In a seiisi? 
I’hilosophy is only to he delined by the litnitations of science. If 
I’hilosophy is only the critical analysis and examination of the 
iwslulatcs of science, and (lie attempt to synthesise the conclusions 
of one Science with those of another, it is no longer |X)ssible to 
38 
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philosophize indepeiidcDtly of sciciieu. It is from the scienoes 
that the philosupher must enquire wliat tlieir |)ostulatcs are, and 
what the gre.it laws or goiieralisations to which scientific evidence 
points. The only philosophy of tJie future is scientific philosophy, 
ijet me make my meaning clear l)y considering a concrete example. 
I’hilosophers are eimslantly formulating a gen<;ral theory of physi- 
cal Nature. In forming these theories they consider suclj problems 
as the nature of matter, of space and time, substance and property, 
cause and elTcct. Now my point i.s, that Philosophy can only 
analyse and criticise these conce|>tious by taking into account the 
latest Scientilic conceptions of matter, space, time, cause and 
effect. It is no more possible to Ix'gin with abstract definitions of 
what matter is, or whal cause is, by any upr/oW method. 'I’o 
know what matter is we inii.st go to the Physicist and study the 
structure of the atom. 'I'o l.•l>•m wii:'! cause ;iiul elfect are, we 
must exauiinc llie concrete c.aiisal laws which the Physicist actually 
formulates. Noliiing is so utierly worthless as the speculative 
analysis of such coiua'ptions as those* <»r matter, space, or time, 
and causation, on the traditional method o! rationalistic philo- 
sophy. To take an example, the Philosopher still lakes his con- 
ception of matter from the (oechanica! Physics of Descartes’ day. 
When he talks of matter as inert -xten ^nn ;ind speaks of it as real 
or illusory, be is talking a language utterly discnaliled in the 
Physicists' world. To the modtrii Physicist matter is no more 
the inert extended st'dl' of De.-carles' day Ilian it is the spiritual 
monads of Leibnitz's fertile imagination. The philosopher of 
Nature must, in my opinion, he in the most iiitimale amtaet with, 
and have inside knowledge id' tlie po-ndales, and the general laws 
of the physical .srieiiees. .N’almal Philosophy, though distinct 
from Natioal .science, is thes contimioiis with it. and cannot he 
carried on without an intimate knowledge of it. 

My jilea, thus, is that the gliilosonhcr of the future must also 
be a man of science, and to es.a_\ the task of synthesising all the 
different sciences into a philosophic system, must indeed possess 
an encyclopaalic knowledgr- of all the sciences. The metaphor of 
the spider spinning its own weh will no longer suffice to descrih 
his activity. Tie is more like the architect who desigjis the whol 
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maiiyion of knowletlgo, and iindcistiuuls not merely the structure 
and functions of any one of the materials to be employed in its 
construction, hut the nature and functions of all alike and can 
fashion them into an organic whole. 

The limitations oi iiUuian inkiiigciice and human industry, 
and the vastness of that ho:iy of knowledges which we call science, 
and its daily and almost hourly growth, would of course make such 
an intimate knowledge of all the sciences (eractically impossible 
for ajiy ii 'ii.iduai philosopher, howe ve^greal a genius he may he. 
Practically s^ieaking, then, it is uttcj ly impossible, or, at any rate, 
highly Improbable, that c. compicli' philosopin of the I’niverse as 
a whole can ever be de\ eloped i.y a single- imliv'.dual. But tliough 
the Philosopher may not jiosm'ss an omni\orous knowledge of all 
individual sciences, it is at any rale imperative that he sliould 
possess an intinuue kuowkiige oi a ivrl.iin group of sciences, or, 
at least, of one of then., li philosojiliy hcgin.s where science ends, 
it is at any rate necessary that in order to philosophise at all, the 
|)hilosopher must know intimately anil from the inside at least 
one of the sciences. In other words my plea is, that the philo- 
sopher must first he a man ot .science, liofort' he can he a pliilosoplier 
ill all. In puttipg forwjin! this ple.-i I am not making any very 
cxlravaganl proposition. I tim making ii projjosition for which 
there is very good historical wii riant. In the History of Modern 
I’hilosophy, witli the ext-ejition of Spinozii and Hegel, all the 
philosophers of the lirsi ninK were also great men of science. 
The doctrine that pliilosophy ran he r;irried on in exclusion from 
the science.s’ is in fact ;i heresy only of recent dati-, and I regard it 
as one of the worst legiieii-s left behind to the philosopliic world 
by Hegel. 

To sum up, then, on the relation of science and philosophy, 
lay view is that iJie splii*re of eaeli is distinct. Science is the 
RYsteinatic study of a seli-cied gri up of 'acts, whereas philosophy 
is the systcinatie study of the ultimat<> nature ol Reality as a whole. 
Rat though distiiiet from science, philosopliv is. in a eerlain sensi', 
conlinuouR with anil e\en posterior to scienei*. in that the only 
Philosophy which in my opinion has a Ini lire is a Philosophy not 
carried on in abstraction from and independently ol the .sciences, 
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blit is a I’liilosopliy of any partioular science or group of sciences, 
or of the whole body of scieiitilic knowledge as such. Its fiiiiclioii 
is two-fold, one, analytic, the other, synthetic. As analytical, 
Philosophy examines the postulates of any individual science and 
attempts to give a philosophic inlerfiretation of them. As Syn- 
thetic, Philosophy attempts to bring into an .organic unity of 
knowledge, the diverse and olien eoiiliieling geni'rali/alions alxjut 
Reality in its ^partial aspects as examined by the several 
sciences 

I ain afraid most of you are under the impression that 1 have 
long forgotten the sjM'cific (ask I set myself at the beginning of 
this address, riz., the discussion of the ridation of Philosojdiy with 
Psychology. But I have, from my own point of view, not lost 
sight of it for a single i.iomeni, for my own view of the relation 
of Philosopliy to Psychology is i iitiri'ly derived from my views with 
regard to the relation of Philosophy with science. The relation 
of Philosophy with i’.sycliology is in laci only one instance of the 
relation of Philosojdiy with .cieocc. i.ii.v, while many would he 
willing to aoctpt my views on the g< : cral pro''|em of tla* ndalion 
of Philosopliy with science. m("-t of iliem, I nm afraid, will not 
be prejiared to accept them with regard to the r(‘latioii of Philo- 
sophy with Psychology. The grounds on whieh ilhs diserimina- 
tion will he based, will, ! imagine, lie two. 'I’be lirst ground (li.il 
many would urge, will he ihat Psyeliolcgv is nol a se'cnee in llie 
same sense, and to the same exn n' 'o •' liieli the I'liysical sciences 
are. Thus many would lie inclined to reji-et the claims of P.syclio- 
logy to the status id‘ a science. 'I'he second gromid on which in' 
view may be challenged by otlicis would In*, (me (bat 

Psychology is cnncenicd wi(li facts, mu! with facts <d a^jiarticulMr 
order, but that lliesc f ’cK |ia\e 'omc kind of peculiar connection 
with Pliilosojiliy, a kind of ( onncclion w ith it which Physical facts, 
and Biological facts do not possess. l*’ron! I'otli tiu'sc jioints ol 
view it may, tla'refore, be mg'ed ilial llu* relation of Philosophy 
with Psychology is ((iiile peculiar and far more inliniate than 
relation with any other science. Both tli(S(« views apjiear to i'i'‘ 
entirely mistaken and beside the jioiiit. and I jiiVjjKise to demons- 
trate this witli regard to each Ihiiii. 
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Let iiH first lake llio view that Psyciiolof^y does not tmly 
■njoy tile status of a sci<‘iic(?, and tlicivfore this pretended science 
is not a seientilie diseipline at all, lint a philosophic one. I may 
he told, that surely no one to-day holds this view, and that in trying 
to discuss it seriously T un ;n< rely seltinp up a nu n of straw, and 
fantastically attempting to d(‘niolish him witli mountain battery 
and long-range guns. l>ut llioegh icldom e'qiressed in that hold 
and uncompromising manniM- in which f have staled it, I am in- 
clined to think that In far the vast majority of Philosophers do in 
point of fact hold this viiw, and that it determines, tliough perhaps 
very largely uneonseioiisly. their attiludi' towards Psyeliology, It 
is this view v.'hi!‘h often lind.-; expression in the statement that 
Psychology is not an accomplished science, hut rather the hope of 
a scieiiei' of the future. It is this altMiide which takes delight in 
jiointing out the diversily of opinion on i'lindaniental issues, the 
multitude of I'Xiilanatory jiriiu iplcs, and the paucity and vagueness 
I I r»s\chological laws, which have (•ri'aled a chaotic di.sorder in 
the modern f’syehologisis' world. One Psychologist defines his 
science as the science of c-onscoons slates of experience, another 
eonfmes his atlenlion to liehaviour. and othe rs still more vaguely 
talk of the scmcuc'c oi menial lilc*. Some pursue the methods of 
introspective ; !;a'.' is, other:- of •.•;:,.eri;ic iial and quantitative 
measurement, 'fill -iher: ;|;Mi l*- "li collection of data and so 

on. Some invoke the aid of icdeology. others of mechani.sm. Some 
enumerate the l'’a'. iilfies nf the Mind, others rely on the instincts, 
still olhc'fs on eonclitioned vc-flc*xc‘s, or semi-mysterious entities 
railed patterns^ or oti iiitc-otiseioiis sexuality, atid so on and so 
forth. ^ 

Tit neither the lac-k of unanimity in the |m>grflmrne of 
Psychology, nor the multiplic ity of principles of explanations, nor 
Ihe lack of univc-isaliy aecc'plecl and widely applicable' laws within 
its spheie. in mv opinion. alTec-is in the very least the relation of 
Psychology with Philc'sophv. Ti does not justify the view that 
Philosophy is more intimately eonnc'cted with Psychology than 
with any of the other seieiicrs. I am perfectly willing to accept 
the view thivOVveliology is not a .unglo science, hut a w hole group 
of seieiKvs, thlT'^ttiA^ which has not yet sulTieiontly advanced 
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to coDHtitutc them into so many separate and distinct sciences. I am 
Ijerfectly willing to concede- that Psychology is not an a(:com{)li8hcd 
science, but rather the hope or promise of a science of the future. 
But does this affect its relation Avith Philosophy? Why should it? 
Is a fully developed and highly organised sciena*, because of its 
develoi)ed and organised character dilTei-entiy related to Philosophy, 
than a science which is less developed and not so fully organised? 
Will the organisation of Psychology into a single develo|)ed science, 
or its differentiation into well-marked groups of scicJices, l)e in any 
measure furthered by a i)hiloso{)hic method of approach? 1 do not 
think so. For, after all, what can the philosopher do for the 
Psychologist? He can only analyse and ixaniine the Postulates 
that the Psychologists assume, and he can ojily work out a rational 
synthesis of their principles of explanation, either within the sphere 
of Psychology itself, or oji the wider sphere of Psychology on the 
one hand, and the remaining sciences on the other. It does ap|)ear 
to me to be true that in both these directions Psychology offers a 
wider field of activity to the Philosopher than the other sciences 
do. It does so because of its nndcvelopcd character. Psychologists 
are inclined to adopt a larger number of fundamental [^Sfeihites 
than the other more develo[x?d sciences. 'I’he same state of things 
leads to the diversity of the Psychologists’ ex|)lanatory principles, 
which it may be possible for the philoso])her by a logical analysis 
to reduce to a smaller number ol more fundamental principles. 
Thus, though Psychology may pmvide a greater amount of work 
for the philosopher to do, it do(?s not and cannot provide any differ- 
ent kind of work than the other s<-iences 

To turn now to the other objection, viz., that though Psycho- 
logy' is concerned Avith facts and a particular group or groups of 
facts, those facts ardof such>.)i kind that they rerpiirc* a philosophi- 
cal rather than a scientific treatment, and by their very nature, 
bind Psychology more intimately to Philosophy than any of the 
other sciences. This view p(‘rhaps prevailed more Avidely Avhen 
Psychology Avas purely introspective ralht'r than now Avhon it is 
adopting so many objective, and technical methods for the a<‘cumn- 
lation of its data and for the formulation of its general laws. But 
even if Psychology is confined U) the intnispective obsi'rvation. 
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classitication, and explanation of subjective facts of experience, I 
fail to see how this connects Psychology with Philosophy any more 
intimately than any of tlu; other sciences whose data are objective 
or impersonal. That they a|)|)ear to be so connected to many 
minds, is due to the mere accident that in tlu; past the only indivi- 
dual who could be found to be sufficiently interested to engage 
themselves with these facts, imppened also to be Philosophers. 
But ai Ward or a William dames when describing to us the events 
which occur in the lhi.\ of liis consciousness as he gets angry with 
his cook for having spoilt his breakfast, or .struggles wiUi his 
“ will ” to induce him out of bed on a cold and wintry morning, 
is engaged upon a task utterly dilfcrent from the one on which he 
is engaged when he sits down to write his “ Beahn of Ends,” or 
to project his essays on ” Hadical Empiricism.'' The nature of 
the facts does not in the lea.sl alTect our attitude of scientific enquiry 
about them. I’hus neither the view that Psychology is an un- 
(IcvcIojkhI science, nor the view that its facts arc of a peculiar kind, 
alTects in the least its relation with Philoso}>hy. It is related to 
Philosophy in the same way in which the otlu'r Sciences are related 
to 

^w the relation of Philosophy with science in the view which 
I have |)ut before' you, is in all conscience intimate enough. Thus 
f have maintained the view that I’hilosophy though distinct from 
Science is nevertheless cemtinuous with it, and, in point of fact, 
can only Ik* carried on in the most intimate relation with it. It is 
not that 1 have severed Psychology from Philosophy, but, on the 
contrary, I have attempted to bring Philosophy nearer to all the 
sciences. In a word the only Philosophy of the future, as I have 
said before is a Philosophy of science or of the sciences, but not a 
philosophy independent of the sciences. 

Thus in the vit'w which I am adopting, theoretically this 
Congress should have a section not only in the Philosophy of 
Psychology, but equally so in the Philosophy of Mathematics, 
Physics, Chemistry, Biology and all the other special Sciences. 
This does not in the least mean tl)at we should armgate to our- 
selves the functions of the Science Congn ss. For what I advocate 
are not Sections in the Sciences, but in the Philosophy of the 
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Science, which are altogctlior difforent tilings. But though 
theoretically desirable, we are imforliiiialely bereft of any JioiH? of 
such ex])ansion in the near future. \Ve aie so bereft, for none of 
our mclajihysieians is etjinjiped with the proper knowledge of 
Physics, or Chemistry, or iMathoinatics, or the other jiositive 
sciences so as to engage himself upon the I’hilosophieal problems 
to which each of them severally, as well as in their mutual rela- 
tions to one another give risi>. The Jeo-i c msti-uctive work in 
Philosophy which is being done oi I'.’nglaiid lo-da' is being done 
by Mathematical Physicists who liiie turned philosophers. 
Equally inquirtant and suggeslivi* is the W(>rk of such Philosophers 
as Lloyd Morgan and .Alexander who havt* approached Philosophy 
from the hunianer Sciences of Psychology and Kthics. When the 
complaint is made that India is iirodiu-ing so little in the way of 
original constrnctjve work in Philosophy, this sterility to my mind 
is not due to the ineluiatitig elTect of modern cnltnre but to the 
lack of proper scisntilic equipment on the part ol Indian Philo- 
sophers. 

Now it is in this hopeless i»»p«.s.vc. due to the lack of scientilic 
equipment on the part of the average philosopher, that his know- 
ledge of Psvehology may save him from ilcspair. If he knows 
something of Psyehologv and of ihi* soeial sciences, it is still 
{KiKsihle for him to Ic a scientilic philosoiihcr insi(>ad of merely 
becoming a snjier-ainniiited oracle ol ancient and ellVte learning. 
Thus the Psyeliologica' Section of this ('ongri'ss, provided it does 
not arrogate to itself the fnivtion; of ^’ l iraiiilic Psvehology. is to • 
my mind the one eh.imu'l ihn)n<'b wli:' h this Congress may help 
to furnish to a world vvearv of .Miiiiiuahsl sl^hbolelhs, the .solid 
substance of Seienlilie I'hilo. ophy. 



PSYCHOLOGICAL BXPLANATIo'n 


BY 

N. N. Sen Gupta, M.A., Ph.D. (Harv.), CAiiCUTTA University. 

Psychology shares with other sciences the common task of 
explaining a series of natural events. Yet, Psychologists, even 
within their own ranks, are unanimous neither about the character 
of these ‘ natural events ’ nor aliout the method of explanation. 
Tn fact, the term ‘ psychological explanation ’ though very much 
in vogue in popular speech as well as in the forum of psychology, 
lias hardly ever received more than a passing attention. The 
consequence is that to many, a psychological explanation is nothing 
more than an idle speculation. For, the multitude of meanings 
which psyeliologists have given to the term, and its wide popular 
use, have served alike to render the conception of jisychological 
explanation exceedingly indefinite. 

Psychology emerged from a mere descriptive stage when it 
l)egan to avow its relation to i)hj'siology. Mental states, when 
taken by themselves, could only lx- described ; their explanation 
cimld be found in their physiological correlates. Thus arose the 
idea that psychological explanation moans a correlation of the 
mental with the physical.* At first this relation was regarded 
nieiely as an empirical fact ; it was the only observable link that 
mental life had with the world. Thus, physiological explanation 
of mind came to be accepted because it was the only explanation 
that could be discovered. But gradually this method came to be 
viewed as logical necessity. t The mental states, it is argued, are 
dead as soon as they arc Imrn ; they arise, change and pass away. 


• Cf. Natorp, Philotephie : ihter Pro^lm utid Probitme, Cli. V. 
t Cf. HQnsteibetg, Pspehology, Otneral omd ApplM, Ch. IV. 
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Hence, a mental fact cannot be eiqilained by another mental fact 
which does not exist. The body subsists as a relatively durable 
substratum with a definite relation to thetnind. We must, there- 
fore, explain a menja^ event in terms of an antecedent or syn- 
chronous physiological state. 

A second approach to the question was opened by Sensation- 
alism in Epistemology. Since all mental states can be traced to 
sensations, the explanation of mental life would consist in its 
analysis into elementary constituents. Psychological explanation 
is in its essence a constitutive explanation rather than a casual 
one. This view had a set-back in the doctrines which emphusised 
the unity of mind and personality, notably, all purposive views of 
consciousness. But it was later revived, as we shall see, in the 
doctrines of structural Psychology. 

A' third mode of psychological explanation was adopted by the 
psycho-physics of Weber and Fechner. Psychological explanation 
is really a correlation of two variables, the stimulus and the 
psychosis. Since the stimulus is known with respect both to its 
quality and quantity, psychological explanation signifies the rela- 
tion of mental states with their corresponding stimulus-values. 
This doctrine naturally led to the acceptance of a form of sensa- 
tionalism or psychological atomism. For, stimuli can be definitely 
related only to sensoiy states. Hence, mental life, if it is to be 
explained in terms of stimuli, must necessarily be sensory at its 
basis. The doctrine of elements in vogue to-day, is really a type 
of sensationalism. For, even the affectional element is regarded 
by^Munsterberg* and Stumpff as ' feeling-sensations ’ and by 
Titchener as ‘ undeveloped sensation.’^ All complex mental states 
arise only through the combination of elements. For the explana- 
tion of combinations, however, mere stimuli do not suffice. A 
central factor of some type, apperception, association, inhibition 
or active attitude, has to be assumed. Hence arises the need of a 
physiological explanation of the process of combination. But a 


« mknatnbeig, PifOuaegf, Otnerd tmd AfflM, p. lOOt. 
t Btnmpf, Ptyehohgit. 

I Tttehener, Ptfohoiogf of PoOingi ud AUtnUai. 
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central phyuiulugy has ueceayarily to be prefaced by a peripheral 
physiology. Thus, the explanation of mental states means their 
correlation witli the Htimuli on the one hand and with their physio- 
logical basis, peripheral and central, on the other. This is the 
programme of structural Psychology, as we know it to-day. It 
adopts, therefore, a double method of explanation, constitutive and 
causal. 

The fourth method of explanation which finds a place in the 
psychological tlmught of the day, is the purposive view in its 
various forms. All mental states are to be treated as indivisible 
wholes whicli fulfil certain antecedent purposes. These purposes 
are sometimes regarded as conscious in their character, as we find 
in desires and other forms of conation ; they are also regarded as 
unconscious drives seeking realisation, as we find in the psycho- 
analytic theory and its different emendations ; and purposes may 
be thought of as biological urges which do not arise on the psychic 
plane but effectively determine the course of psychic life.* Ex- 
planation in these instances signifies the discovery of the purpose 
and the way it unfolds itself. 

Let us pass on to a critique of these methods of explanation. 
The constitutive explanation, if it survives the polemic of the 
Gestalt school, is possible only when mental states are observed 
with a ‘ process attitude ' as distinct from the ‘ meaning attitude.’ 
The validity of constitutive explanation, therefore, depends upon 
the validity of the process attitude ; its value as a method also 
depends upon the possibility on the part of the observer to assume 
the process attitude. But even when all is said and done, this 
method leaves a large lacuna in the scheme of mental life. For, 
it fails to show how' the part processes combine and how the 
character specific to the concrete and whole mental state, arises. 
Yet, the analysis of mental state into its possible constituents is 
a necessary step to scientific investigation. It would be an error 
to regard it in itself as a scheme of psychology ; it is a prelude to 


•C/. Spencpr’* Telw/ojiefll Thtotf of Plmurt-Pam. 
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causal explanatiou, that is to say, explanation in terms of invariably 
antecedent factors. 

The different methods of such causal explanation which we 
have already discussed, fail to offer a satisfactory account of 
psychic phenomena. For, each of them works with variable 
factors far smaller in number than those which actually operate 
on the stream of consciousness. The physiological explanation of 
the older days invoked the aid uf associative factors in the central 
nervous system which fell but little short of myths. Ziehen's 
doctrine of memory cells, the tlicory uf neural habit, and that of 
anaphylaxis, Eubertsuii’s hypothesis of autocatalytic oxidation and 
Bignano’s application of the conception of storage batteries for the 
explanation of the phenomenon of memory, testify to the fact that 
mere physiological hypotheses have proved to be of little value in 
this most important phase of psychic life. The same thing ma^' 
be said of the doctrine of the Mneme which appears to be ail the 
rage at the present moment. The mythical character of the physio- 
logical hypothesis concerning the space-configurations has been 
duly exposed by the energetic a{X)stlcs of the Gestalt-school and 
they have set up their own myths in the place of the old ones. It 
is not necessary to adduce further illustrations. MacDougall has 
been striving for the last twenty years to this end and no one has 
met with greater success. And it is not necessarily a condemna- 
tion of the method of Physiological psychology. Still it shows the 
limitation of the method which has resulted in running away from 
one unsatisfactory theory to another formulated largely as specula- 
tive endeavours. 

The' same thing has to be said of the stimulus hypotheses. 
The simple stimuli of psycho-physics had to be soon replaced by the 
notion of stimulus-complexes and later on by that of stimulus- 
situation, as we find in the system of James and even of many 
behaviorists. Yet the idea of the situalvm inevitably leads us to 
the mental state. Moreover, the integrated series of stimuli can 
never successfully account for the phenomenon of psychic integra- 
tion ; for the inner connection of mental states is not merely the 
connection by way of spatial and temixiral association as the 
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functional psychologists and all psychologists from the time of 
Wundt have felt. 

The other mode of approach in terms of Homes, conscious 
and unconscious (as represented by functional psychology, psycho- 
analysis and other systems), is logically bound to insist upon the 
greatest importance of the impulse and meaning factors to the 
detriment of the external stimuli, although some sort of place is 
usually found for them (e.g., the stimuli are supposed to fulfil the 
inner drive). The sensory and {icrceptual states, the phenomena 
which depend upon the intensity of the stimuli, as also the eidetic 
imagery, the great importance of which has so vigorously been 
pressed by Janesch and others, demonstrate the impossibility of 
lightly passing over the factor of external stimuli. In the same 
way, the experiments of Mayer, Schmidt Triplett as also of Allport 
and others, have conclusively shown that the social environment as 
a causal determinant of the mental states must be seriously taken 
into account for any explanation of psychic life. 

A more comprehensive scheme of psychological explanation 
must, thus, be formulated. T suggest that the older notion that 
there are two tyix's of psychological explanation, causal and consti- 
tutive, should be accepted as a working programme. Whether 
one or the other is basal to psychology, would depend upon the 
general philosophical predilection of the psychologist. The nature 
of constituents may for the present be left in the same way ; for, 
no one has yet come to the decision in regard to the status of such 
states as BetcusslseinsJage or Einstelluny. The empirical success 
of the analysis of mental states, however, entitles it to be recognised 
as a distinct mode of psychological explanation. 

In regard to the causal explanation, I suggest that every 
mental state should, be regarded as a function of four classes of 
variable factors. The first of these is the past history of the 
individual, conscious and unconscious ; second, the bodily con^itu- 
tion; third, the physical stimulus; and lastly, the social environ- 
ment. The last mentioned deserves a separate categorj' in as 
much as it alwavs presupposes some kind of cxtnscious representa- 
tion for its oiwration. Any mental state, therefore, would be said 
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to be explained only when it can be correlated with all of these four 
classes of variable factors. 

We can see from this perspective the significance of the several 
approaches to psychological explanation. Psycho-analysis, func- 
tional psychology, and Hormic psychologies of all shades, ar^ 
attempting an explanation in terms of the psychic antecedents, 
while physiological psychology as well as behaviorism, the correla- 
tion of mental states with bodily antecedents and concomitants. In 
the same manner, psycho-physics of Weber and Fechner explains 
mental life in terms of physical stimuli, while Social Psychology 
interprets it in terms of the group-factors. A questiem has been 
pointedly raised by Miss Galkins whether the self as a concrete 
experience-content should not be regarded as a special determinant 
of all mental states. The answer to this would depend upon the 
constitution of the self-experience. If we agree with James and 
others that self so far as it is experienced is a group of experiences 
on a par with other experiences, there is no particular point in 
setting it up as a special determinant. But if it is to be regarded 
as a unique experience, we should provide for five types of deter- 
minants of mental life instead of four as proposed above. The 
consequence of accepting the position will be that we shall have a 
number of special methods of approach to mental life. Mental 
life should, therefore, explained in terms of constituents and in 
terms of their causal antecedents. The functional and the physio- 
logical systems, social Psychology and psycho-physics, — would all 
be co-ordinate modes of psyeliological explanation. At the same 
time, psychological questions would have their solutions only in 
experiments and observations. 



THE PSYCHOLOGICAL BASIS OP THE NIRVANA 


BT 

J. K. Sarkar, Muzzaffarpur. 

Introduction. 

The NirvSna is the vehicle of sublimation or uplifting of the 
individual. There is no term so hopelessly misinterpreted, no 
notion so completely distorted as the Nirvana is. The confused 
mass of misconceptions and ambiguities arises from various 
sources, viz., the long litany of synonyms negative, contradictory 
and apparently inconceivable, indefinite definitions, etc. The 
confusion between “ Nivrti ” and “ Nirvana,” the two-fold 
meaning of the word ” Nirvana, viz., cooling and extinguishing, 
are but the most prolific source of errors. To us the Nirv&na is 
shrouded in mystery and with regard to its meaning our imagina- 
tion has its full play, as the reality is unknown. But inspite of its 
numberless negative contents and descriptions it has succeeded in 
attracting so many human beings during so many centuries and in 
so many climes. It has l)een the perennial source of hope and 
solace to the populations that have made out of it their spiritual 
food. What is done by the prophets in Judea, Lao-tse in China, 
the mystic religion in Greece, is also done by Buddhism or the 
birth of Nirv&na in India and in the greater part of Asia. 
Buddhism with its celebrated doctrine of the Nirvana is, like all 
other higher religions, a sort of assurance against the death and 
the terrors and miseries following from it. So the Nirvana can 
never be the annihilation in itself. 
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2'he negative contents of NirvQna leadng on to its positive 
significance. — Buddhaghosa remarks : ‘‘ The Nirvana is one, but 
its names founded on its contraries are numerous.” The variants 
3f the&e contraries or negatives are— cessation, destruction, detach- 
ment, the nothingness, the negation of the Prapancha or the 
Samsara ; the end of desire, aversion and blindness ; the deliverance 
From suffering, birth, evil and death. The Nirvana is destruc- 
bion^ the Buddlia is the destructor. The Samsdra is Vatta, the 
bum V wheel, the Nirvana is Vivatta and the Buddha is the 
V&^imka. Verily the Tathagata says, ” I am the king of the 
bom in the world in order to be the destnictor of existence.” 
In Mahavagga (IV, 81, 4-7) the great teacher, while preaching to 
the Seeha the doctrine of abstinence from all evil actions of body, 
speech and thought, says that he wishes others to destroy desire, 
ha|^d and blindness. In fact, the cessation of Samsara without, 
and of tanha within, is made possible as niiieh by tbe total annihila- 
tion ap by one eternity of happy existence. The suppression of the 
individual existence and supreme felicity arising out of the appease- 
ment ^-'thirst (corresponding to the two imports of the Nirvana, 
viz., extinction and cooling down) — ^the negative and positive bliss 
affirmed of the Nin^a — do not exclude each other. On the other 
hand, the NirvSna is positive bliss because it is annihilation. This 
can be easily inferred from the nature of the Nirvana, fran the 
teaching of the Buidha. 

The nature Nirvana and its different forms. —The 

^irv6na is one. Ijmoes not admit of degrees. It is, or it is not, 
jdst as a flame, as much as it bums, is not extinguished. So 
Nirvana could not be more or less complete. It is without relation 
to what may be other than itself. It receives nothing from some 
other cause. It is called the Anupadeya-nirvana (Madhyamika 
Vrtti, XXV). It is above all time and spec. There is no place; 
where the Nirvana is. And yet the Nirvana is, and he who con- 
ducts hisHtfe properly, knows or realises it. It is like the fire : 
the fire, is, and yet the fire is not in some part or position (Milindd 
Panho). The distinction between Parinirvana and Nirv&na is 
emotive, and not logical. The Nirvana is the concept, pure and 
simple, the idea of achievement that evokes Parinirvana and calls 
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of our esperience into different universes of discoi^se^ \ Within 
each universe of discourse, our limited power of consciousness nece- 
ssitate a form of negation which we call in ordinary logic as 
contrary negation. This form of negation presupposes a previous 
affirmative b^s. For 1 cannot deny anything unless I know that 
thing will not be that what it is if the negative statement were 
true. 

A negative attitude is therefore both the effect and the expres- 
sion of our mental limitation. Because w'e are mentally limited we 
cannot affirm everything. We can neither affirm everything nor 
negate ever34hing. Every attempt to comprehend something, would 
involve not only some affirmations, but some denials as w'ell, to 
show clearly what a thing is and is not. But for a being w'hose 
powers of comprehension arc not limited like ours, this work would 
be an open book and for him there will be pure affirmation. When 
Mephisto says that he is the spirit which eternally denies, he showa 
partly that he transcends the limited powers of comp^hension of 
an average human being. But the sting of his remark is deeper. 
He is convinced of the intrinsic worthlessness of existence, and his 
whole energy therefore is directed to the destruction of all that is 
considered valuable. We find in the ‘ ‘ Prologue to Heaven ’ ’ when 
the Lord asks him whether he would only bring accusations against 
his creati.on, disapprove of everything, he says : — 

“ Nein Herr, icli find’e.s dort, wic ininier, herziich sclilccht.” 
“ No Cord, I find things there as ever in sad plight.” He says 
that he sees the worthlessness of existence, and so he prefers not- 
bcing to Being, for he says it is good to destroy. Mephisto’s 
eternal negation is on a par with his preference for not-being. 
Since this existence is worthless, since the whole of creation is a 
mockery, it w'ere better that nothing were. Hence he makes an 
attempt to deny everything. But psyehologically Mephisto’s re- 
mark is not a sound one. For every negation presupposes a posi- 
tive ground on which this negation can be based. His remark 
only shows his intellectual conviction of the evil of existence and 
of the determined effort to deny and damn everything. And it is 
curious to see that he has no illusions about it, but sees the hope- 
lessness of eternal denial. 

40 
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Eternal denial is therefore impossible more impossible than 
eternal affirmation; for every negation presupposes a positive basis. 
And the very assertion of eteriiiil negation is itself an exception to 
eternal negation. 



THE tSYCHOLOGY OF ADVERTISEMENT 


BT 

SuHRiD Chandra Sinha. 


Introductionr— 

Advertisement to-day plays a very important part in all 
business concerns and industrial ventures. The efficacy of adver- 
tisements, however, depends upon a large number of conditions. 
The mental make-up of the people whom the advertisement seeks 
to appeal is a very important factor in its success. It is the 
business of the psychologist to analyse the psychological conditions 
that increase the value of an advertisc'uiont. Many of the leading 
business firms in the West, seek the help of the psychologists in 
this matter. Very little has been done in this country in regard 
to the study of advertisement as a psychological problem. 

The walls along the main thoroughfares of a city are lined 
with advertisements. How much of these do we remember? 
What kind of advertisements affects us most? Professors Holling- 
worth and Hotchkiss, and businessmen like Tipper and Parson say 
that the efficiency of an advertisement depends upon the instinct, 
and the corresponding emotions, like those of comfort, sex play, 
suciabilitv and curiositv, that it evokes. It is such advertisements 
that affect us readily and leave a fairly vivid and lasting impression 
upon our mind. 

Problem — 

More than half of the pages in the periodicals are given to 
advertisements. The same commodity is advertised in many 
ways, with picture or without it, with plain statement or with 
free-cou]X)ns. The paper presents the data of a series of studies 
in regard to the effectiveness of some of these modes of advertising. 
I define ‘ effectiveness ’ as (D perseveration and (II) comprehen- 
sion. Every advertisement is made up of number of features, one 
of which is a reference to the commodity advertised. By ‘ per- 
severation ' is meant the iwrsistence of the memory of these fea- 
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tures. By comprehension is meant their relation to the commodity. 
Tlic effectiveness of an advertisement would be the highest when all 
the features are remembered after the lapse of a given time and all 
of them lead to the central object. This ideal is hardly ever realised. 
So, an advertisement would be judged to be effective when any 
perceived feature loads to the idea of the commodity. When either 
an isolated feature or a bare idea of the commodity persists in 
consciousness, the particular advertisement is judged to be ineffec- 
tive. 


Method — 

The materials of the experiment were culled from a number 
of well-known English and Bengali periodicals such as “Strand” 
“ Royal,” Pearson’s,” Prabasi,” Bharatvarsa ” and “ Sisir.” 
The selected advertisements were of the same size. They were 
presented upon a white background for about 62 seconds. Each 
series consisted of 6 advertisements in English or 8 in Bengali. 
The time was calculated with the help of a stop-watch . 7 5 students 
participated in the experiment. 

At first I tried to present the sheets of advertisements serially. 
But it is found that oven when the sheets arc simultaneously given 
the subjects habitually concentrate u|Kjn one she(*t and jmss on 
to another when the first has been read through. The manner 
of presentation, thus, apixjars to me to be immaterial. 1 chose 
the method of simultaneous presentation, as being more economical. 
A reproduction was called for immediately after the presentation. 
The figures represent the score of the whole group of 75 students. 
The group w'as regarded as fairly homogeneous and the amount 
of individual difference was found to lx* small. Hence, the gnaip 
rather than the individual was taken as the unit. 


Scoring — 

The successful reprocluction of each individual represents his 
scores. Thus, if the central object, that is to say, the commodity ad- 
vertised, be remembered along with one single feature, pictorial or 
descriptive, the score is If the object be recalled along with all 
the features the score is 1 . If one or more of the features be 
recalled without any idea of the commodity, the score is 0. Simi- 
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larly a bare idea of the commodity has a 0 value. The 
score of an individual generally did not differ in a marked way, in 
regard to their ability to reproduce. Besides, the value of an 
advertisement lies in the appeal that it makes to a group. Hence, 
the score of all the individuals, under a particular head, were added 
up and averaged. This represents the score of the group under 
each head. (See Appendices — A & B.) 

Results — 

(1) From the study of the table it would be evident that the 
language of the advertisement has but little influence upon its 
effectiveness ip the group of the subjects tested in the present 
instance. 


Table I. 


Expt. Series No. 12 

Advt. Sheet No. IX 


English 


26 per cent. 


Bengali 


25 per cent. 


(2) The effectiveness of an advertisement seems to depend 
upon the kind of commodity advertised. The direction of the 
interest of the subjects is brought out by the fact that advertise- 
ment of some of the commodities receive greater notice. It seems 
strange in a group of ctdlege boys “ornaments ” (80 per cent.) and 
“toilet articles” (01) per cent.) should have highest percentage of 
efficacy. But the explanatiiui may also lie in the fact that these 
advertisements contain features which possess prepotent interest 
for young men. Thus, it was found that when the same commo- 
dity is advertised in different ways the advertisements containing 
a female figure has the greatest efficacy. 
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Table U. 
English. 


Expt. Series No 

*2 

3 

Total 

Coloured 6 

Advt. Sheet No 

VI 

rv 



xn 



per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent, pto cent. 

Toilet articles 


69 

• ■ ■ 

69 

76 

Patent medicines 


42 

72 

66 

60 

Sweets 


0 

. . . 

0 

100 

Books, etc. 


. . . 

40 

40 

... 

nouschold-rc((uircmonts 


. . . 

25 

26 

75 

Ornaments 

Clothes 


... 

80 

80 

100 


Table IH. 

Bengali. 

Expt. Scries No 

8 

9 Total 

Coloured 

Advt. Sheet No 

III 

V 



per cent. 

per cent . per cent . per cent . 

Toilet articles 

63 

52 58 

73 

Patent medicines 

80 

80 

33 

Sweets, etc. 

'40 

46 43 

. . . 

Books, etc. 

70 

57 64 

66 

Household-requ i reinents 00 

60 


Stationery 

10 

10 


Luxury 

... 

82 82 

... 


Tli(‘ Tiil)lc III, however, shows that “luxury articles” as ad- 
vertised through the mediiuii of Bengali language attracted tlic 
subjects’ notice in the most effective way. This may be due to 
the fact that some of tliese articles arc in common use among stu- 
dents. 
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(3) polour enhances the effectiveness of advertisements. Thus 
about 55 per cent, of the coloured advertisements as against 30 per 
cent, of the uncoloured are retained. This is the case with the ad- 
vertisement in Bengali language, where the use of colours is not so 
common. In the case of advertisements in the English periodicals 
the percentage of effectiveness of coloured advertisements is 83 as 
against 53 of the uncoloured ones. 


Table IV. 



Engl. 

Beng. 

Expt. Series No. 

7 

11 

Advt. Sheet No. 

XI 

VII 


per cent. 

per cent. 

Coloured 

83 

55 

Uncoloured 

58 

30 


(4) The love of gain is another incentive that leads to a better 
appreciation of advertisements. Thus it would appear that adver- 
tisements with ‘ frec-coupon ' are more effective than plain 
advertisements. 

Table V. 


Expt. Series No. 4 5 

Advt. Sheet No. ... 11 


per cent. per cent. 

With ‘ Free-coupon ’ 66 .72 

Without ‘ Free-coupon ’ 58 58 


Conclusion — 

I have attempted to analyse' only some of the more obvious 
features of advertisements. The subject will repay a more 
thorough study and should be a great value not only to the psycho- 
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legists but also to businessmen and those interested in advertise- 
ment as an art, about which 1 have not tried to say any thing 
for the present. 

The types of advertisements which appear in mqnthly and 
daily publications indicate the direction of the social life. The 
needs of the group can he estimated through the advertisements 
which propose to fulfil them. The commodities which are placed 
in the market indicate not only the moral character and the econo- 
mic level of the group, they also e.\hil)it the course of physical life 
of the community, its health and disease. The advertisements 
which stand for the goods serve the same purpose. A mental 
sun’ey of the people with respect to the articles they tvould like 
to buy would similarly indicate the level of physical, mental and 
economic life. Thus a 2)sychological test of advertisements like 
the one pro2)oscd here and a statistical study would he of 
interest not only to the Psychologists but also to the Sociologists. 

Advertisements attract attention mainly because there is a 
pre-existing attraction for the goods advertised. The businessman 
exploits these emotiojial tendencies. But it very often hapiKins that 
a new interest is created and a new need is produced through the 
propaganda and advertisements. Hence we must look upon this 
method of a])proaehing the p(d)lic as one that {>roduccs a marked 
influence upon the cour.se of life in all its aspects. The question 
thus arises of decency and indecency of advertisements and of 
morality of propaganda. 

A psychological study as proposed here w'ould then be an effec- 
tive method of diagnosing inci])ient social maladies. For the same 
reason such a study would enable us to estimate the specific effects 
of different kinds of injurious advertisements on different classes of 
population. Tt would be a valuable aid to the hands of the Legis- 
lators and of the Sociologists. 

.'Vdvei-tisement again is a method of fighting rival business 
concerns. Each firm exaggerates the virtues of its own wares. 
Thus it can be employed as an agency for duping the credulous 
public. Herein lies the social danger. It is for this reason that 
the learned professions of medicine and law do not permit its mem- 
bers to advertise. I’lic question then arises whether an analogous 
restrain should be placed upon all classes of advertisers. For all 
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exploit the crediility of the piiblie. Lastly the frequent repetitions of 
iidvortisements that (lisfifjnre tlic eity walls and public con- 
veyances have a distracting and almost enervating effect upon the 
urban population. How far it influences the mental health can 
probably be experimentally determined. I raise these problems 
ill this conuectiun with the ho|x; that they will receive adequate 
‘consideration in the hands of Psychologists and Sociologists. 
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THE NATURE AND STATUS OF SENSE-DATA 


BY 

U. N. Gupta, Dacca University. 

The current philosopliical tendi-iioy its realistic and although 
modern realism has indeed lately developed into an ontological 
theory, it started as an epistemological reaction against the pre- 
vailing representative theory of |K*rccption and knowledge. It 
contends for epistemological monism and emphasises the imme- 
diacy and directness of knowledge. Now the advocates of the 
older representative school interpreted even the perceptual situa- 
tion as constituted of a mediate process, and all knowledge, accord- 
ing to them, is self-transcendent. This the modern realists deny 
outright, holding fast to the op[)osite theory of immanence. The 
subject of perceptual knowledge thus becomes the figliting ground 
of a very heated controversy between the older and the new schools 
of epistemology and the problem of sense-data has become a vital 
and living problem in present day philosophical discussions. 

But what is precisely the problem that is raised here? What 
do we exactly mean by the temi “ sense-data ”? It must be at 
once admitted that there is soine ambiguity in its meaning. It 
might moan either (1) what is r/ircH or presented to our sense-ex- 
perience : or (2) what we are immediately aware of in our sense ex- 
perience ; or (3) it might be used in both the above senses. But 
cannot they be regarded as identical? If we closely follow the very 
highly animating discussions on the subject at the present day, we 
find that some have indeed treated them as identical, while others 
seem inclined to draw some <listinelion between them. Hence we 
arc struck with the glaring diversity in rcspi*ct of its terminology. 
Thus we come across a whole host of technical names intended to 
signify the matter, such as ‘ sensation,’ ‘ sensibilium,’ ‘ sensible 
ai)|K'arancc,’ ‘ sense-pres('ntalion,' ‘ sense-datum,' ‘ sensum,' 
etc. A close scrutiny into the elementary meanings of these 
terms would clearly indicate the ambiguity and that some have 
prefered one sense and some another. However, it is the object of 
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this paper to enter into a discussion of the problem of the nature 
and status of the sense-data practically in both the above senses, 
presumably regarding them as identical, especially with reference 
to some of the recent views on it, viz., (J) the sensiim theory of Dr. 
Broad in England and (2) the doctrine of ‘ essence ’ of the critical 
realists of America.' We thus propose to consider whether the 
sense-data arc by their nature and status (t) physical, or (ii) men- 
tal or (Hi) neither. When visually experiencing a red flower, for 
instance, is what is pres(>nted to us and what we arc inmiodiately 
aware of, the physical red flower, or a mere mental picture of it, 
a mere visual apparition, or neither the one nor the other, hut 
something midway between the two, if not alt-ogether a separate 
entity, belonging to what has sometimes l)een called ‘neutral ' 
realm, more definitely characterised as hujical. Let us discuss 
these alternatives one after another. 

(A) Are the sense-data physical in nature and status’? Is 
what is given and what we are immediately aware of in our sense- 
experience of the nature of physical object or (piality*? This is 
indeed the view not only of nnreflective common sense but also of a 
class of modern critical philosophers. I intentionally use the 
term ‘ critical ’ to signify that it is the outcome of their deliberate 
and reflective thinking. Naive realism is nnrellective, unerili<-al 
and therefore dogmatic. But modern new realism whi<;h agrees 
with common sense in this respect, accepts it as the result of criti- 
cal reflection and systematic examination of the op|K)silc view. In 
having a sensation or rather a sense-experience, say, of colour, we 
directly and immediately experience the [ihysical simsihle quality 
as it is actually inherent in the physical object, without 
the medium of any such thing as ‘ visual apparition ’ or 
‘ sensible apjxjarance,’ etc. This at once dis|Kises of the thorny 
question of the secondary qualities which are admitted to he as 
much inherent in the pliysical objects as their primary qualities. 
Among the contemporary British realists Alexander, Percy Nun 
and Dawes Hicks Could he cited as advocates of this view. The 
‘ Six American realists ’ also uphold the same doctrine. Their jw- 
sition is very aptly characterised as ‘ cpisti'inological monism,’ as 
contrasted with the older theory of nqjrescntativc perception which 
is ‘ epistemological dualism,’ admitting as it docs a second factor, 
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riz., the montal apparition tlirongli tlie medium of which the phy- 
sical object is iipf)rchendcd. Rut these realistic pliilosophers are 
at once c()ulrjy\ted witli a very serious difficulty. If the sense- 
data are the real tliiiifjs and their qualities themselves, how to ac- 
count for perceptual errors and illusions? How is it that u partially 
colour blind person sees nothing but green or at least something 
very nnich aj)proaehing green, where a normal person sees red? 
Can redness and greenness IhRIi inhere in the same object in the 
same place at one and the same time? Some nadists in their utter 
helplessness with regard to this difficulty have even gone to the 
length of asserting this absurd proposition, flow is it again that 
a straight slick immersed in water looks bent ? Could it be straight 
.iiid l:enl at the same time? M'he insane persons, again, hear sounds 
where as a matter of fact the norm.al jx'rsons hear none. Further 
a man in a “ delirium tremens ” sees pink rats which really have 
no existential status in the real space-time continuum. The prob- 
' •m of illusion and ( rror has thus beeome a veritable living knotty 
problem with modern realism. And amongst the American realists 
I loll in his very life-struggle as it were to come out of the difficulty, 
had to lind room for “ illusory experiences in a realistic universe, ’ 
admitting that contradictions are “ objective and related after the 
maimer of opjM)sing forces ” and that “ these objeciive contradic- 
tions constitute the content of erroneous experieiieo.’' Into a de- 
tailed statement and examination of this grossly ali.siird position 
I have no place lit enter here. Rut the able handling of the prob- 
lem by Alexander who !itlempts to solve it l>y drawing a di.slinc- 
tion between “ real ;i ppea ranee, ” “ meie appearance ” and 
“ illusory apjiearanee " si*ems to indicate the wiiy in which the 
true solution may be found. Rut whatever might be the worth of 
these solutions, it is this veiy diffieulty which weighs with others 
against the view that sense-data are physical and leads them to ac- 
ce|)t the contrary thesis that they are mental in their nature. Let 
us now proceed to consider this second alternative. 

(R) Are the sense-data mental in their nature and status? 
Rome indeed hold that when we see a red llower, for example, what 
we i -miediately appreheiul is not the physical object, rit., the red 
f1t>wer situated in a particular space and continuant in a series of 
time-moments, but simply the visual picture or apparition through 
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the medium of wiiich we come to know the object tin its ground or 
source. TIjc visual picture whicli is the content of our scnsc-cx- 
pericDce somehoAV represents or corresponds to the object. 
There arc thus involved three elements in all know- 
ledffe, not cxeluding our sensc-expcn-ience, ciz., the act, 
the content of tlie act and the object which the content 
refers to . The content of the process which is thus 
different from the objec^t and of which we are iiiiiru'diately aware is 
what constitutes the seiisc-ddtuiii and it. is through the medium of 
this that the object is known. This is the iM)sition of the tJicory of 
representative pcrcei)lion, more euplu'inislically called in modern 
times ‘ epistemological dualism.' Sense-data, accordittg to this 
view, are mental in status, and it is tlirough tlic medium of these 
mental pictures that wc pass to the physical reality as their ground 
or source. Knowledge even at the sensational level thus involves 
iin element of self-transcendence, i.c., it implies a reference to 
something beyond itself. Now there is an im|)ortant difference of 
opinion amongst the thittkers of this school about tlu* nature of 
the process of this tran.sition : some holding that it is itiferential 
in nature, while others like Stout, maintaining that it is an imme- 
diate apprehension or knowing. Stout draws a distinction 
between ‘ immediate experience ’ and ‘ iimnediate cognition.' 
Sensations, he says, are immediate cx[)erience of the t)bjective 
kind, as distinguished from such immediate (>xperiences as of at- 
tending, recollecting, feeling, etc., which are of the subjective type. 
The objective character is best recognised by calling them ‘ pre- 
sentations.’ “ Presentations are immediate* experiences which 
present to us objects which arc not themselves presentations.” 
Obviously then, according to Stout, the objects themsedves are not 
directly prost*nt to the mind but are presented to it througJ* the 
medium of sensations, and as such they arc not sense-data. But 
they are reached by an act of immediate a[)prehension of the mean- 
ing, both original and acrpiircd, of tJic sensations considered as 
presentations. And it is these sense-presentations regarded as 
immediate cxi)cricnces of the objtsdive kind that constitute the 
sense-data according to Stout. And tlu'y are mental, not of course 
in the .sense in whi<di ‘attending,’ ‘remembering,’ ‘judging,' 

' believing ’ arc mental, but in the sense in whicli ‘ presenta- 
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tions ’ are mental. And Stout says, “ sensations as immediate 
experiences are not only before the mind l»ut they are in the mind.” 
In support of his view Stout iKl\ances three arguments ; (1) that 
they arc not shared by all, although the object jxjrceived may be 
the same, i.o., they arc pruv/Zc ; (2) that ” the existence of the sen- 
sation is capable of^being continued independently of what may 
liappen to the thing. ” I’he sensations have a separate history of 
their own.” They might be continued in the mental picture even 
after the object has ceased to exist; and (3) that ” they arc not 
merely facts apprehended by individual minds, hut arc facts form- 
ing part of the life history of the individual minds.” 

Now the c|uostion is, in what sense are .sense-data regarded as 
mental? Not of course in the sense in which attending, imagin- 
ing, willing, feeling, as processes of mind, are nuntal. Stout, 
we have seen, atimits tliis, but still holds that they are mental in 
the scn.se ot firescntotionii. But it .seems Stout’s use of the term 
immediate ex|M,'rience ' in a doubh' sense both subjective and ob- 
jective, serv('s as a useful guise for smoothing over the difficulty. 
But is it ihen'by really smoothed over? In presc'iitation we become 
no doubt immediately aware of what is presented or given. But 
does that really tnean that what is presented or given is al.so men- 
tal, especially in sense-perception? May it not be that mind and 
matter being evolved as of ‘ a miilual lit,' there is al least a parti- 
etdar point al whicb mind immediateh experienns .and directly 
apprehends the physical reality without the medium of any mental 
picture or any such thing, although this direct and immediate ap- 
pr(‘hen.sion is subject to some psycho-physical conditions? An 
older realist has truly observed, ” the ego and the non-ego are 
given in an original antithesis.” In sense-presentation we become 
immediately aware of what is pi’esented to us, i.e., the same data, 
as the outcome of the metital reaction con.sequent on sense stimu- 
lation and the corresponding cortical changes. And it is this 
awareness of the same data which is undoubtedly mental ; and 
varying as it d(X's under different conditions with different indi- 
viduals, it might indeed be said to be pricatc. But the awareness 
of the data is not the data. And the object no doubt becomes the 
datum only when presented to the mind and in this sense sense- 
datum may be said to be dependent^upon mind for its very being 
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and status as scnsc-datfiin'; bilt^that does not mean that it need he 
mental. * American' critical realist rightly ropiarks, "The 
data no douht are given ; ])ut the givenness of *the data is not 
given. ’’ Hence seiise-data need nut he menial in 'status. 

(C) But the diiheuUiea involved in the ^buve two theories 
have led others V) hold that sense-data arc neiflier physical nor 
mental, hut belong to a mid-realm between the two, having a leg 
on each. Some others, again, in America have even gone to the 
length of asserting that they are neither physical nor mental but 
belong to a neutral realm better characterised as logical. The 
former is the ‘ Sensum ’ theory of Broad and the latter is the 
American Critical realist’s doctrine of ‘ Essence.’ The main 
features of the sensum theory as clalsu’nted by Broad have been 
summed up by G. Dawes Hicks as follows : " In every perceptual 
situations there are involved, it is contented, states (»f mind which 
may be designated " sensation.” By the term " sensation ” 
when employed in this context, we are to understand a complex 
whole that i^, analysahle into an act of sensijjg directed iif)on an 
object, which may here be called a sensum. The sensum is a par- 
ticular emstcnl, but a particular existent of a peculiar kind. It 
is not a physical existent ; and there is no ri'ason for supposing 
that it is a mental existent, in the sense of being either a state of 
mind or e.xistentially dependent on it. It reseiiihles physical en- 
tities, as ordinarily conceived, in having spatial and other cha- 
racteristics usually ascribed to physical entities ; it resembles men- 
tal entities in being private to the individual percipient. But, OJi. 
the other hand, it is not in any plain straightforward sense, in the 
one " physical space ” in which physical entities are supposed* to 
be ; and, on the other hand, although not existentially dependent 
on mind, it may, to some extent be (jualitatively so dependent, 
and strong grounds can he furnished for taking it to l)e (ytislenlial- 
ly partly dependent on the })osiiion, internal states and structure 
of the body. Furthermore, our ap])rehension of the senSn are in- 
tuitive, immediate, we may make judgments about tliem, but 
the act of sensing them is not an act of judging. And, finally, it 
is by the existence ^of the sensa and their presence to our minds in 
sensation that we are led to })elicve that physical objects exist and 
arc present to our senses. Whatever properties we may ascribe 
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IroplierB also say thaytMre is only Life and one consciousness, and 
ftMt thw ^ agauion^ the One Life only. The broken, the 
iMatedt^a te^oraLm^nl^KS^ortal — i.e., really non-existent; 
tlib~«n^, fth^contiiuiouV the e lernal is the Immortal.- I'here 
cannot Jbe a sD-c^l6d pre-^isteut immortality as souls or spirits, 
since, if sdj it slwpU give the li i direct to the whole story of 
Evolution. We are io bccnmc sot Is, eternal or immortal by know- 
ing that we ai(!i^p\irt and parcel i f the Utterly One, as having 
evolved into individuality lin lliajt One, — since “ outside” it is 
Death or non-existence. It ma| not lx‘ long in the history of 
modern Thought that Life and Energy are also found out as but 
one, and there is no jilace for any dualism. How arc we to under- 
stand and correlate these two — ^Life and Energy? If we look at 
a certain school of Hindu I'lioiight they speak of Sukti and 
Energy and Life or Jua, not as two but one, and the highest result 
of “mystic training” is to realise their Union in one’s self in 
‘ the 10()0-]>ctalled seat,' the brain or ‘ Sahni^rfiru.' What else is 
this conception but the factual isation of the Unity of all in the 
Eterntal two-in-one, the positive and the negative of being that are 
over one. The individual is anieeived ns and the ultimate 
fundamental One, the parent-head, as fiiva, and when they meet 
and merge there is eternity, one-self becoming One-self — a con- 
ception analogous to the Christian mystic consummation of the 
Son iK'Coraing one with the Father. It is such consciousness 
realised as fact that is described as the Eternal or the Immortal 
existence ; and whatever remains at the tein|X)ral or piecemeal level 
is but mortal. There may be ranges of existence in the realisa- 
tion of this unity, like the stories of our hierarchies of (lods and 
angels ; but the beginnings are to be established in the nian-form 
which seems to be the culmination of the Evolution of Form-- the 
meaning of Ood making man in TTis image. We are as it were, 
now merely as fleeting images of a dream, a subjective existence 
and are to become objective and real hereafter. lentil then we 
have also no reason to call ourselves “ souls. Our present exist- 
ence is like the intra-uterinc existence in the great womb of Nature 
and only when we are liorn into reality in the fulness of time do our 
“ souls” enter into us who arc now mere tabernacles, with tlie 
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first breath that we take of the Real Life of the Real World — ^not 
a world that is sooiewliero far-off a« a faint breath, a super-nirvanic 
state but the yet-to-becoiiie physical world of the Future, the 
original conception becoming the (Ireat Fact. Each of us will be 
a “soul” there and then,, since as a focal {Xiint he becomes 
conscious that he is one with the (froat Life which is the only 
Eternal T for all. 



WHAT i‘syaioLO(iv is 


BY 

S. C. CnAITKIUl, Caiattta I'nivkhsity, 

Tlie (jiiostii)ii that has 1)0011 seriously aj^itatiiig the minds of 
psychologists and pliilosophors alike for soinetiiiie past is whether 
psychology should he roinpletely severed from philosophy and 
treated as an indepcndeni naliiral science like physics or biology. 
Tt is perhaps soiii(?thiiig more than a matter of personal ecpiation 
or individual temperaiiuni that among both p.sychologists and 
philosophers of a standing re])ulation there are some who would 
fain make a jihysical science of psychology, while others would 
condemn the attempt jis overluild iiiid reckless. In a conference of 
philosophers it was I'ariiestly suggested hy some im|H)rtant members 
to transfer psychology to the list of mitural sciences like jihysics 
and chemistry, and have nothing to do with it luider philosophy. 
That psychology is a scienci* is not seriously disputed by anybody 
at the present day. But it is a veritable hone of contention among 
different sections of the |)hilosophical world wlu-ther psychology as 
a science should be classed with the purely physical sciences or it 
should be kept distinct from them all as having a peculiar character 
of its own. It is the aim of this short paper to determine, as pre- 
cisely as possible, the status of psychology. That is, yve pro}X)se 
to consider the tpiestions : In yvhat st'usc' psychology is a science? 
and, hoyv far this .science can hi' treated as a specimen of natural 
science? 

The transition fi’om a phiIos<iphical to a natural-scientific 
staiytpoint in psychology is vert’ slow and gradual. Psychology' 
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began as a science of the soul and played the second fiddle to 
philosophy all through its infancy. The concept of the soul was 
of course diilereiit in different metaphysics. In some it was vague, 
crude and materialistic, while in others it was more definite, refined 
and spiritualistic. But the metaphysical standpoint dominated 
psychological theories from the days of Empedocles down to the 
■ advent of the great German thinkers like Kant and Fichte, if not 
further still. It is more or less true of this school of psychology 
that all conscious phenomena were explained as the manifestations 
of a soul or as the modes of activity of a permanent self in the same, 
way in which the physical scifinces of the time treated physical 
phenomena as properties or manifestations of a ixjrmanent subs- 
tance called matter. In this respect the Kantian ‘ unity of apper- 
ception ’ and the Fichtean ‘ ego ’ are epistemological versions of 
the more realistic conceptions of self as arc illustrated by Plato's 
soul-substance, Augustine’s incor2)oreal substance, Spinoza’s 
substantial modes and Leibnitz’s spiritual monads. 

It was Descartes who gave a new turn to psychological studies 
by his epoch-making discovery of thought as the most fundamental 
facts of reality. I'nder the intluenee of the traditional philosoidiy, 
however, Descartes grafted, with r|uestionable consistency, this 
fundamental fact on to the sinil as owner or substance of the attri- 
bute of consciousness. But the effects of this discovery on the 
future course of psychology were as far-reaching as they were 
momentous. While the rationalistic school of psychology, repre- 
sented by Wolff, Reid, Stewart, Royer-Collard, Jouffroy and others, 
continued the Gartesian idea of consciousness as the essential 
attribute of the soul, the empiricism of Taxrke and Hume was 
steadily making for a psychological study of thought or eonscious- 
ne.ss apart from any supposition of the ’ T ’ or the ‘ ego ’ that is to 
think. With the further development of this litie of study cons- 
ciousness as a unified field of all ex|HTienees became the established 
subject-tnatlc'r of psychology. ^I’Ik' traditional view of p.sychology 
as the science of the soul was found unacceiUable. Nor could the 
old concept of consciousness as an indejK'ndent entity or essential 
property of a mystical soul-substance hold its own against the 
growing interest of the progressive sciences in aetual facts of 
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experience. For all the illustrious repi’csentatives of the scientific 
spirit in modern psychology, such as Mill, iiuiii, Spencer, Sully, 
Wundt and James, consciousness is neither an entity nor t^ 
power of reflection upon our internal actions. It is only a 
collective term denoting all meutui events or experiences. By 
consciousness is meant the totality of mental occurrences, such as 
sensations, perceptions, images, ideas, thoughts, feelings, emotions, 
desires and volitions. As Hugo Munsterbeig very well puts it : 
“ Consciousness is nothing which can he added to the existing 
mental facts, but it indicates just the existence of the psychical 
phenomena.” Consciousness in this sense is the subject-matter 
of psychology. Ifenceforward psychology becomes the science of 
consciousness as an empirical concept. 

Modern scientiiic psychology branches oil' into the two schools 
of structuralism and functionalism. The former concerns itself 
more with the static parts of consciousness, while the latter is 
solely interested in the transitive |mrts. The one looks to mental 
states or contents, the other to mental processes or functions. 
Hence while for both consciousness is the subject-matter of study, 
the structuralism of Wiindl, Yerkes, Miiiisterbcrg and Titchener 
looks upon psychol((gy as the science of mental states; and the 
functionalism tif Angcll, Judd and others delines psychology as the 
science of mental processes. In truth, however, structuralism and 
functionalism are complementary schools of psychologj’. States 
.md processes, contents and functions are relative conceptions. 
When applied to inental life these denoie respectively the relatively 
fixed and fluent parts of our conscious life, just as eddies and 
currents are parts of the same streaoi. A comprehensive science 
of mind cannot ignore either a study ol its make-up and composi- 
tion or an account of its working and hinctions. 

In functionalism as a school of psychology we have the germs 
for the development of two great schools ol contemporary psycho- 
logy that dilTer markedly in their outlooks, methods and (dijeetives. 

I mean the scluxils of sell -psychology and behaviorism, hoi 
functionalism mental processes an’ foians of psyeho-phy.sieal reac- 
tion to the environment. This view of mental function has, as 
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J. S. Muorc {K)iiits out, ubvious aililiatiou witli mcntalism, uu the 
one baud, and the biological Kcicnces, on the other, it iiisiets 
that mind docs make a difference to the organic reactions which 
psychology is to describe and explain, lienee, while rejecting the 
concept of the self as wholly iinscientiiic, functionalism recognises 
the fact of mentation or consciousness as influencing organic ad- 
justments to the environment. The psycho-physical character of 
mental functions, however, admits of two optxised constructions 
through a difference in the distribution of emphasis. Self- 
psychology and Iielia\ iorism are such developments of functional- 
ism in opposite directions. Tn the self-psychology of Calkins, 
Ward, Stout, Royce and others, the inwardness of ex^jerience is 
emphasised and the reference of all psychoses to a conscious self 
is taken as the ba.sal fact of psychok)gy. Consciousness is aware- 
ness of something by some one, i.c., by a self. Tsycbology as the 
study of consciousness is to Ix' treated as the science of the self, 
bcc.au.se all wnsciousness is eijiiivalent to se]f-consciousne.ss. Thus 
while functionali.sm is limited to the study of bare experience as 
a system of psycho-physical reactions to the environment, self- 
psychology consti'ues exiHM‘iene(' as st'lf-experionee and advances to 
the study of consciousness rum sell. lint the introduction of the 
self into the field of psychology is more a matter of philosophical 
interpretation than that of scientific study of observed facts. The 
self as the subj(;ct of experience may be a better interpretation of 
the unity and continuity of our experience than a finer atom or a 
spiritual substance. But they all represent different degrees of 
perfection of philosophical thought with regard to the same subj(*et- 
matter. Tn this sense self-psychology is a development of func- 
tionalism in the direction of a metaphysical psychology. 

Behaviorism is a parallel dexelopmenl from functionalism, 
but in the opposite direction. Tf self-j)syc.hology is indicative of 
the psychologist’s leanings towanis niefapliysics, behaviorism 
professes to he a move towards the natural-scientific standfioint in 
psychology’. Tt ignores or minimises the importance of the mental 
factor in organic reaction to the influences of the environment. 
The hypnotic .spell of the biological sciences with their striking 
developments in the nineteenth century was felt no less in psycho- 
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Jogy tlian in any otlier tiuiuanistics. In tlieir zeal to make 
psychology thoroughly scientific and provide it with a matter ol 
biological standing and sanctity, I chaviorists like Watson, Krost, 
Holt, Bode and others iind mind or coiiseiousness to be as badly 
suited to scientific study as the soul or the self. Ho also the 
method of introspection is judged utt(:rly inadequate lor puqx)ses ol 
a scientilic psychology. Psychology thus becomes a science of 
animal behaviour. The methods of psychology like those of any 
other objective or physical science are observation and experiment, 
and the stimulus-response formula is takeir as the magic key to all 
problems of ])sychology. Dr. Watson says : ■' Psychology, as the 
beliavioiist \ic\\s it, is a jairely objective cx|)erimental branch oi 
natural science. Its theoretical goal is the prediction and control 
of behaviour,” without any reference to consciousness. 

With beliavioi'isin we reach the purely natiiral-scientilic 
standpoint in psychology. It is Iw no means true to say that- that 
standpoint is either a now discovery or a monoix»ly of the bc- 
haviorists. The mechanistic standpoint in psychology is as old 
as the materialism of Democritus and Kpicurus. It has also its 
modern representatives in Hobbes, (Jassendi, Buchner, Jiiger and 
others. The tendency towards mechanisation and n.aturalistic 
explanation that is so marked a feature of (he eighteenth century 
enlightenment modified the range and character of subsequent 
Kuro|)ean thought almost in all its de])artmcnts, although with 
varying success and dilferenl degrees of completeness. In the 
P.Hli century the material sciences like physics, chetnistry, geology, 
liiology, etc., an* •Generally the most thorough-going and social 
s(*iences the k'ast. in respect of tlte application of mechanistic 
principles to their respective data. In the field of psychology as 
a mental science the same ])rineiples now find growing recognition 
and a vigorous attemi)t is being made to naturalise psychology to 
the extent of physics and biology. The experimentalists join hands 
with (he behaviorlsis and claim the proud title oT ‘ science ’ ex- 
clusively for their laboratory psychology. For them it is scientific 
psychology when the data an* objective and open to public obsei^^a- 
tion, and when mental jihenomena can lie subjected to exact 
quantitative determination or rendered in terms of arithmetical 
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figures. Pliysiological psychologists do use tJie terms ‘ mtnd ’ and 
‘ mental ' to denote facts that are recognised to be different and 
distinct from ])hysical as well as physiological processes. But a 
scientific psychology, they also will insist, is a description and 
explanation of psychoses in terms of neuroses. Behaviorists take 
a Iwld step in the same direction when they droj) mind or conscious- 
ness and make 2)sychology li purely objective study of physical 
facts, namely, iMdiaviour, by means of the methods of oxternal 
or public observation and laboratory ex))erimeuts as approved by 
the physi^ sciences. 

Now the question we pro|)ose to discuss here is this : (kn 
psychology be legitimately treated as a natural scicmce of the same 
order as physics and biology? An answer to this question requires 
an explanation of what science in general and natural science in 
particular mean. Science may l)e defined as an orderly and con- 
sistent account of an indefinite number of facts or experiences of 
the same order. The account of facts as given by any science is 
partly descriptive and partly explanatory. De.scription consists in 
analysis and enumeration of all of our (‘xperienees of an object. 
To describe a thing is to relate our experiences with regard to it 
and regarded as (lualities of it. A physical thing is dcseril)ert 
when wc depict its sen.sorv finalities just as these are perceived 
by us and referred to the thing as its constituent parts or factors. 
To de.scribe a feeling or a perception is to analyse it into its simpler 
constituent states and represent the form of their combination as 
an integral whole. As to .scientific explanation, we are to say 
that it consists in general statements as how things come to be 
what they are. Such statements are universal propositions on- 
bodying the conditions under which, and the antecedents following 
which, the things to lx* explained uniformly appear. They are 
arrived at by observation and ex]M'rimcnt as to the ways in which 
things of the same order are uniformly related to each other as 
antecedents and conse(|uents. ^riu'se propositifms, when once 
established, Iwome the laws according to which things and events 
are said to be caused or produced. Hence to explain anything 
scientifically is to state the cause or conditions which usher it into 
the order of actual existence. Causation being another name for 
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the uniformity and unconditionality of a thing’s relation to certain 
antecedents, wc may very well say that any scientific explanation 
consists in subsumption of a fact under a law or a general rule. 
A physical event like the eclipse of the sun or the moon is explained 
when we have a general statement about that relative position of 
planets which is uniformly followed l)y the phenomenon in ques- 
tion. Likewise a mental event, say a percept or an image, is 
explained when its uniform physical, physiological and psychical 
antecedents are stated. 

By natural sciences 1 mean the piiysical sciences like physics, 
chemistry, astronuiny, geology, biology, etc. A natural science 
has the following main characteristics. It deals with the objects 
of our common experience. I’liere is no privacy with regard to the 
objects of a physical science. They may be observed in almost 
the same way by each of us. 'I'liest' are ojhjii to our ‘ public 
observation ' and ‘joint inspi'ction.' In this sense the datum of 
physical science is olqective. Secondly, physical .science deals 
with material fojces that arc amenubk? to exact quantitative deter- 
mination. \V<> can nieasiire them, i.c., add and subtract, multiply 
and diviilc physical foives just as wc phrase provided wc have the 
necessary apparatus therefor. Hence experiments arc most useful 
and successful in the field of the physical sciences. Experiment 
being a study of facts under conditions that can be controlled and 
prepared according to our net ds and desires, without prejudice to 
the, facts themselves, is the most fertile source of our knowledge 
of the physical world. Lastly, physical sciences lead to the control 
and jn’ediction of physical events. This follows from the fact that 
physical forces can he measured and calculated. From the fall of 
an iinsu])purted body to the eclipse of the sun, all physicfil evente 
can be calculated with complete accuracy. Metabolic changes in 
a living body can be both conlixdled and premeditated if wc have 
full knowledge of its clK'inical conditions, (riven then physical 
forces as causes and the laws of their o])cration, certain events 
which are their effects must follow as a matter ol necessity. TTence 
a natural science is an objective experimental study ol facts that 
can be explained in terms of matter and motion, and can therefore 
be controlled and predicted with a high degree (»f certainty. 

id 
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Those who propose to treat psychololgy as a natural science 
proceed eitlicr by identifying conscious processes with neural pro- 
cesses or by discarding the mind altogether and allowing the body 
completely to take its place. In their cra/e for naturalisation some 
have omitted the mental side of our life as it does not conveniently 
lend itself to a mechanistic treatment and restricted psychology to 
a study of behaviour, i.e., of liodily reactions to external stimula- 
tions. These people foi-get that to exclude consciousness from the 
field of psychology in order to make it a branch of natural science 
is to naturalise it out of existence. “ The science,” says 
Alexander, “ which systematises mental propositions is psycho- 
logy.” To define psychology therefore as tJie ‘ science of be- 
haviour ’ is to transform its character beyond recognition. That 
definition may very well bold good of a natural science like physio- 
logy or praxiology, but not of psychology. Psychology as the 
science, not of mind, but of liehaviour is iiki; the play of Hamlet 
with Hamlet’s (lart left out. 

As for experiments and physiological studies in the domain 
of psychology, we are to say that within certain limits these are 
valuable assets for any school of psychology. The subject-matter 
of psychology is mental life in its actual coiicn te .setting in a body. 
The basal fact for psychology is neither a bodiless mind nor a 
mindless body, but a body-mind or the ‘ |)sycho-somati(* ’ organism. 
Hence a study of the bodily corndates of psychical functions or a 
system of psycho-physical experiments is rightly calculated to 
promote the understanding of mental life. Ro far we admit the 
importance of physiological and experimental psychology. But 
they are certainly in error who think that psychology can only bo 
physiological or experimental. It should suffice here only to point 
out that both physiology and experiments are limited to the bodily 
side of that complex whole which is |)artly Imdy and partly mind. 
Experimental psychology is in a sense jdiysiology. Experiments 
on different psychoses,- -thought, emotion, will, etc. — and the 
numerals attached to tlu-in are really conversant with the changes 
of nervous matter correlated to them. Consciousness can neither 
be measured by a tape nor weighed in a balance. “ The pheno- 
mena of the mind,” says Guido Villa, ” form a group by them- 
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selves which cannot be reduced to the laws of quantity.” To 
measure consciousness, if that is at all possible, is to have a 
particular kind of consciousness which is no measurement at all. 
If experiments in psychology throw any liglit on the working of 
the mind it is only in the liglit of some previous knowledge gained 
by immediate experience or introspection of it. Hence physiologi- 
cal and experimental studies are aids to psychology and not psycho- 
logy itself just as a microscope is an aid to seeing and is not itself 
the act of seeing. 

Finally, the natural scientihe standpoint in psychology rests 
on certain unscientilic assumptions regarding the mind. That 
there are mental facts in the world just as there are jihysical facts, 
that experiences and their objects are distinct units of reality and 
that ‘ cognising ’ and ‘ being cognised ' are clearly different ele- 
ments of experience must be admitted by all of us. Tlie existence 
of mind or of mental acts is too hard a matter of fact to be easily 
suppressed or summarily dismissed. For each of us, such mental 
acts apprehended in immediate experience to which different 
writers give the different names of ‘ introspection,’ ‘ reflection,’ 
‘self-observation.’ ‘inspection’ and ‘enjoyment.’ When the 
results of immediate experienci' of mental processes in each of ns 
severally and all of us collectively are systematised, we have psycho- 
logy as a science of mind. I’sycliology, then, is the science of 
immediate experience. The naturalistic stand})oint in psychology 
is the result of a confusion between fad and theory. That the 
mind has no real existence or that consiriousness is a quality of 
neural activity is not a fact of din'd experience, but is the (xmstruc- 
tion of experience in the direction of a philosophical theory. 
Consciousness is never perceived as a quality of any neural process 
in the same way in which the colour ‘ red ’ is jierceived as a quality 
of the rose. To say that consciousness is a quality of the body 
is as much a matter of speculative theory as to say that it is an 
attribute of the soul-substance. Hence when the attempt is made 
to naturalist' p.sychology by denying the reality of mind or by 
making it a quality of the Ixidy, what hajipeus is that the scientific 
character of psychtilogy is vitiated by its commixture with some 
sort of philosophy. It is indicative not so much of the scientists 
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regard for actual facts of experience as of a bias for some particular 
science or system of philosophy. To he faithful to the facts of 
experience we conclude that psychology is an empirical science of 
immediate experience, wdiich is alike different from metaphysics,' 
on the one hand, and thd natural sciences, on the other. 



THE CONCEPT UP 


CiNCUiNSCiOUS MENTiUj PKOCESSES 


BY 

H. P. Maity, Calcutta rMvuRsiTY, 

Though llie oonccj)! of iiiioonscioiis iiieiUiil processes -is not a 
new idea in Psychology, it lias never been so extensively worked 
up as recently by Proud of Vienna. He claims that a scientific 
enquiry into certain mental disorders and, certain stales like dream 
and hypnotism must necessarily lead to the siipixisition of uncons- 
cious mental processes. \ belief in Hie existeiure of such processes 
is bound to be of far-reacliing significance for Psychology as well as 
for Philosophy. It would allict not only our general view of life 
and morals but also the theory of knowledge. 'Po (feneral Psycho- 
logy it offers a challenge to maintain its standpoint of mere struc- 
tural analysis aiul neural explanation. On the other hand, it wants 
to widen the conception of mind and thereby to enlarge the scope 
of Psychology, (feneral Psychologists, however, have Jiot yet 
given that careful consideration lo the conoept which it seems to 
deserve. There, are, of course, references to it in recent literature 
on general Psycliology, but thesi' are more like* grudging concessions 
or uncritical rejections. 

I would refer here to stinu* of tlie naisons for this attitude of 
indifference on tlie ))art of General Psychologists. 

(1.) In the fii’st place, the materials on wliich the hypothesis 
of unconscious mental processes is based are peenliar and unlamiliar 
to many of us. As we have no direct acquaintance with them we 
may not feel the same need for the concept as those constantly 
dealing Avith them do. Wo naively regard them as exceptional 
phenomena. Rome of us even think that even if the concept of the 
UDoonscions be required for the explanation of such phenomena. 
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it i» uyeless i'oi' understanding those ui‘ the normal mind with which 
General Psychology has to do. But it seems that such a position 
is untenable. A mind in disorder may be different from the mind 
in health, but it is mind all the same. And the principles that 
determine its disordered functions mu.st be intimately related to the 
principles of the normal mind. 

(2) In the second place, the U-rminology used by tlu? Psycho- 
logists of the unconscious is not always unambiguous. Not only 
new terms have been coined but old terms have been used with new 
meanings, not always definitely enunciated. Perhaps this is partly 
unavoidable with the iutiDduction of a new stand-point of analysis. 
Being primarily interested in the relief of human distress, the 
psycho-analysts had to draw freely Irom the common use of terms 
and to care more fur \'ivid oxiajsilion suitable to the imagination of 
ordinary minds than for .scientific precision. 

(3) In the third placi?, 'I'raditionnl Psychology has proceeded 
on the false assumption that since nu'utal phenunuua can be most 
conveniently observed in the self-conscious mind of adults it is the 
only mind that psychology iuumI mainly care about. It has more 
or less neglected mental functions outside .self-conscious ex|H?riencc. 
In the study of this cxjjcrienci*, again, it has mainly stuck to the 
aim of phenomenological description, introspective discrimination 
being regarded as the sole method and main business of psychology. 
It has avoided the more im{M)rlant task of explanation, and when 
need for an explanation has arisen it has rcfei-re<l us to the mystery 
of neurology. For tht.se retisons, ti conct'pt tluit presumes ti) 
explain in terms of menlid processes outside the region of eonsciotis 
experience lias not received much consideration from Psychologists. 
But Psychology us a science should not only describe and analyse 
but also explain and if |iossil)le predict. 

(4) In the fourth place, we should remi tiibiM- that hko old 
customs, old idciis die hard. The concept of the unconscious 
coming from an alien source, appears to antagonise many of our 
long cherished beliefs about mind. Some of these beliefs, r.q.. 
Beliefs in Soul, Free will, etc., are not only very old but are deep- 
rooted in the universal and natuial ego-eentricism of tlu' bumaii 
mind. The resistance of these beliefs against the new concept 
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seems to have expressed itself in the form of apathy. But what is 
needed is that we should gu tu facts and judge in the light of the 
facts which of the rival ideas serve the purpose of explanation 
better. 

Anyhow tiie present relation between General and Abnormal 
Psychology is not what it should he. They are in watertight com- 
partments as it were. 'I’here is no mutual sympathy nor even an 
effort for inutiial understanding. We seem tu have lost sight of 
the evident truth that though some of us may be directly and 
primarily interested in the study of special kinds of mental func- 
tions, the science of Psychology is a unified and systematic view 
of mind as a whole and in all its aspects and that all of us us psycho- 
logists have ultimately the same ideal of understanding the working 
of the mind as developed and developing, as norinal and abnormal. 

1 would next proceed to consider the objections that are usually 
advanced against the hypothesis of unconscious mental processes. 

Existence of unconscious mental piocesses is inferred by an 
argument which, as Broad puls it, is “ logicahy of the same type 
its those which led Adams and Leverrier to postulate the hitherto 
unpereeived planet Neptune ’ {Mind and its place in Nature). 
Certain mudilications and irregularities of behaviour and ideas can 
be explained if we assume certain uniJcrccived desires and ideas 
conflicting with other desires and ideas which are iwccived and 
are openly active. In some cases existence of these assumed mental 
processes can he verified by technical methods of analysis. One 
may hope that with a more suitable method similar verification 
may be obtained in other cases also. But as the uniierccived con- 
flicting processes are not conscious at the time they are active we 
should call them, according to psycho-analysis, unconscious mental 
liroccsses. 

A. The lirst objection against this argument is that un- 
conscious mental processes an' inconceivable. The hypothesis 
involves self-contradiction. We cannot think of piwesses — 
mental and unconscious at the same time. Consciousness, in 
other words, is the very essence of mind. 

But are mental and conscious really identical? Can we not 
give instances of mental processes of which we are not conscious? 
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It is a well-kuowii fact that tlic pheuumciial description of a mental 
process varies to a great extent vvitli the direction of attention and 
the general attitude in which the experimental situation is experi- 
enced. 

As Broad says, it is only by parts that we are conscious of a 
total mass of admittedly conscious experiences. He takes the 
example of any pi;olouged conative activity and says that during 
the period of tJie activily our consciousness is occupied mostly with 
the means and yet no one can deny that the unperceived mental, 
process of the desire itself remains the principal determinant of 
the whole train of activity, rsychiatric literature gives many 
examples of later recovery by hypnosis or Ki’ee Association of experi- 
ences uuperceived at the time of their first occurrence. Thus we 
are led to think of mental processes which may have l)eeu acquired 
unpcrceived or unconsciously and which may also act unconscious- 
ly. It is possible to conceive that though some of these ])roce8ses 
may be recovered in consciousness undei’ suitable conditions, there 
may be others that (rannot he so ix'cov«‘r(*(l under the known condi- 
tions of exixji'iencc. I may al.so add, here, that just as in Physical 
sciences one must suppose, in the interests of explanation and 
necessary systematisation of knowledge, material structuivs and 
functions outside the range of |MU’ception, so also in Psychology the 
same need for explanation and systematisation may require sup- 
positions of unpcrceived mental processes. I’o reject them only 
because they cannot be experienced wouki amount to reducing 
psychology to phenomenologv in the most literal sense of the term. 

. Academic Psychology has not really been able to completely 
identify the mental and the conscious. For, it has felt the need 
of recogni.sing a peculiar kind of mental pi’oeesses, known as the 
subconscious. The subconscious is a (piantitalive idea stud com-* 
prises all sub-threshold degrees of consciousness. We can think 
of mental prcK-csscs ranging from 0 degree of ('xcitation to the just 
sub-threshold degree of it. Now a.s regai-ds the chance of recovery 
in consciousness, the processes wifh very low values of excitation 
are exactly like unconscious mental processes of the Psycho- 
analysts. The question then is, not whether unconscious mental 
processes arc inadmissible, but whether there is any necessity 
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tion of the adult mind. Our cognitive ao|iv^8 are outgrowths 
from these primtfry dispositions. “ Any §ii^ system of disposi- 
tions connected with a particular object or class of objects together 
with its co-operating and actuating primary disposition or dis- 
positions ’ ’ constitutes what is called in modern psychology a 
sentiment or complex (McDougall). Beimard Hart referring to 
any hobby, e.g., that for photography, as an illustration of such a 
complex, defines it as a “ system of connected ideas, with a strong 
emotiOhal tone and a tendency to produce action of a certain 
(leliAife character ” (Hart, Psychology of Insanity). Obviously 
this definition smacks of the old intcllectualistic bias, beginning 
as it does with the intellectual element, though Hart cannot be 
said to belong to that school. But many modern psychologists 
agree with McDougall and the Preudiuns in making the conative 
tenddtii^ the fundamental aspect of the complex. If any one feels 
interested in the controvei'sy as to the precise psychological 
character of the complex, he is referred to the interesting symposium 
on the subject published in the British Journal of Psychology 
(November, 1922). Now such a complex may be relatively isolated 
from the rest of the structure of the mind. It then becomes ‘ com- 
plex ’ in the pathological sense of the word, and is at the root of 
such abnormal phenomena as ‘ dissociation,’ ‘ multiple personality,’ 
‘obsession,’ etc. Now the instincts which are the foundations 
of the complexes may co-operate and work harmoniously; and 
U]xni this depends the possibility of character. But often they 
tend U) conllict with one another. Freud ignores the possibility 
of eontliet between the several instincts but “ regards all internal 
<onlliels as arising between only two groups,” viz., ‘the sex 
insiincls ’ and ‘ the ego instincts,’- the former connected w'ith the 
preservation of the race, the latter with that of the individual. 
Viie ■ ego instincts ' are regarded as giving rise, under the guidance 
of^the social ideals, to an ' ego-ideal ' and wt)rks as ‘ censor ’ or 
giKjrdiau of the morals and proprieties of the subject. Now the 
sex-irilptilses (or ‘ libido ' in the Frouilian souse — it is to be 
remembered that Jung uses the term in an extended sense to cover 
all instinctive energies and not merely the sexual ones) come in 
conflict with the ego-impulse and are suppressed or rather ‘ re- 
pressed ’ by its censoring function. This process is constantly 
44 
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going on in our mind, and when an impulse is thus ‘ repressed ' 
it is not thereby lost but is thrown into the background, as it were, 
and remains latent there as an active force. Such repressed im* 
pulses go to constitute tlint group of complexes which is the main 
nucleus of what is r.allpd the * Unconscious,’ that is, that part 
of the mental structuro which though apt to become active in 
various w'ays is prevented by the censor from directly expressing 
itself. Now during sleep w'hen the censor is not so vigilant and its 
operation to a large extent i-elaxod, the repressed complexes tend 
to manifest themselves in the forms of dreams, attempting to 
(lisgtiise their true nature in order to avoid detection by the censor, 
thereby seeking some sort of satisfaction. Dreams, says Freud, 
are the expressions of suppressed wishes. This is in short the 
principle of Freud’s theory of dreams. He has made laborious 
attempts to interpret various kinds of dreams, tracing them all 
ultimately to the repressed tendency of tin ‘ libido,’ and devising 
for the purpose a very complicated .system of dream-interpreting 
symbols. " Symbolism is perhaps the most remarkable part of 
our theory of dreams,” so writes Freud. In many cases his inter- 
pretation is obviously quite forced and it must be admitted to be 
a very curious aspect of his theory tliat all dreams are ultimately 
connected with some suppressed sex-impnls(^ Even Freud had 
to admit the failure of his concepMon in the case of fear dreams. 
Hence Jung, who enjoys an uiKpiestionable (•(‘putation as an inter- 
preter of dreams on Freudian principle, had to make an extensive 
application of the conception of ‘ libido ’ to cover all kinds of 
instinctive energy. He has also enlarged the realm of the ‘ un- 
conscious ’ by including under that term, in addition to the 
repre.s.sed tendencies nr comploa ” all the instinctive foundations 
of our mental life and also some vague innate capacities or 
tendencies of a more developed cognitive nature than instincts. 
To J\ing we owe much for the introduction of what might be called 
‘ Association metbod ’ of disco\ering the complex. A list of 
words is read out to the patient and in response to each he is 
required to give the first word that occurs to him. Now noting 
the ‘ reaction time ’ in each case, it will be possible to get an in- 
sight into the predominating complex of his mind. It will be 
noted that repressed complex tends to manifest itself not only in 
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dreams and somnambulism but also in various neurotic disorders, 
especially in hysteria, hypocondria and other tyjies of mania. 
Freud along with Broucr aj)proachc(i the subject of morbid mental 
phenomena fram the medical point of view and based a new method 
of treatment of these iiiciilal di. lases tm their great discoveries. 
This is the now famous ‘ psycho-analytical method ’ based upon 
‘ psycho-analysis ’ of the condition of the patient. I shall return 
to this topic under ‘ applied psycliology.’ 

VI. 


But perhaps still more amazing are the conclusions arrived 
at by some recent in\esligators in llie field of Phyaiological Psy- 
chology, when lliey have propounded the Ihconj of gland regulat- 
ing personalily . Psychologists have long sought correlation be- 
tween the nervous and the mental processes — the brain or rather 
the nervous system tvas considered to be ‘ the physical basis of 
mental life.’ But recent investigations have shown that it is not 
merely the nervous system but even the lowt'r vegitative functions 
also influence to some extent the activities of our mind. And the 
world has to-day received the latest discovery with almost a shock- 
ing amazement that the lotig neglected glandular system has also 
much to do with the determination of our personality. Dr. Lous 
Berman has now come forward not merely with a vague sugges- 
tion but with a definite, clear-cut and almost well-established 
theory that “ the thyroid, and the pituitary, the adrenal glands, 
the gonads and the thymus, all have very imiiortant functions in 
determining the nature of our character, temperament, intelli- 
gence and the general outlook of our life." “Man is regulated 
by his glands of internal secretions,” this, Berman says, is now 
“ a far-reaching induction, but a valid induction supported by a 
multitude of detailed facts ” based lx)ih upon observation and 
experiment. The thyroxin is thus found not only to regulate the 
differentiation of tissues and the general growth of the body but 
also influence the functioning of the intellect by preventing its 
cretinism. “ Excision of the thyixiid dulls the intelligence. 
Berman writes : “ Without thyroid Ihere can be no complexity of 
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thought, no learning, no education, no iiabit-formation, no 

reproduction of kind, with no sign of adolescence at the expected 
age and no exhibition of sex-tendencies thereafter.” Again, when 
there is a deficiency of para-thyroidal secretion, that is followed 
by nervousness, restlessness, insomnia and tremor. The thyroid 
and the para-thyroid together arc thus at the root of our thought 
and action. Again, ” a erami)ed |:)ituitary is responsible for a 
cramped intellect and will and is the mother of obsession, and 
compulsions and lack of moral control.” Similarly the .func- 
tioning of the adrenal glands infiueiice our sex-characters and 
also the brain development and thei-eby our capacity of thought. 
That it also is vitally connected with our emotional life especially 
with fear and rage is proved by the exptu’imcnts of Cannon. 
Further, the important function of the gonads, that is, the sex- 
glands, in connection with our secondary sex-character has been 
recently established by the rejuvenation exix'riments of N’ernoff. 
And Mr. H. 1). "Bhattacharyva of our rniversity, in his presidential 
address at the Psychology Section of the Science Congress year 
before the last, suggested a reason for ‘‘ why .social service work 
which requires a certain amount of detachment from the cares of 
family life, is mainly an affair of middle-aged women and not of 
young girls. It is not because the girls are lacking in kindness 
and altruistic impulses but because the energy for that kind ol 
work is not available owing to the activity of other glands of repro- 
duction. Widows, old maids, sterile women and women apj)roach- 
ing the climacterium are the Ixjst social workers, not only because 
they have more time but also Injcause they command the necessary 
energy for the purpose.” 


VII. 

Knowledge, says Bacon, is power; and that is clearly seen 
in the application of the theoretical knowledge that we get with 
regard to any subject to the practical purposes of our life. Hence 
side by side with the growth of theoretical psychology we find also 
attempt to make it practically useful. And to-day “applied 
psychology ” is quite a familiar thing. In the first place, 1 may 
just refer to what is called “ Plducational Psychology,” a subject 
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the value and importance of which, 1 am sure, is most appreciated 
by all educationists. I will not dwell upon the theme at some 
length. Only 1 may be permitted to say that a true teacher is he 
who understands his w'ork and does not merely follow a routine in 
a most mechanical way ; and that is why the method of teaching 
is now-a-days grounded uimn a psychological basis. The mind of 
the child the teacher deals with should be thoroughly known to him 
and hence the importance of Child Pxijchohu/y in education. The 
method of ‘ kindergarten ’ is ba.sed u|)on the* prevailing tendencies 
of the child’s mind. But what is of recent growth in this connec- 
tion is the rise of ‘ Individual Psychology,' which notes and 
studies individual diitVrences in the minds of men. The work of 
Thorndike in this field is well known to all. Individuals lend to 
grow dilTcrently inspite of our best clforts to train them alike. 
Hence the facts of individual dilTerence.s should be duly taken 
notice of, in all educational systems : and we find the imjxntance 
of the new methods and devices foe ascertaining them by means of 
the so-called ‘ intelligence tests ‘ of Binct, Simon and others. 
The futility of what is known as ‘mass lectures' for educational pur- 
poses, especially at the secondary and intermediate stages, has now 
been recognised, and even at the I'niversity where ‘ mass lecture ’ 
has its proper sphere, and has indeed its value and importance, 
this is being supplemented by what is called the ‘ tutorial system.’ 
The principle is now recognised that “ we must develop according 
to our own genius if we are to attain the full stature of our 
personality. " Hence lla* new etlucalion:il iiuoemi'iits .started by 
Froebcl, Montessory and others, which have launched upon new 
systems 'of educational instructions in accordance with the 
principles of ' individual psychology.’ Educational institutions 
are now px|)ected to afford a full opportunity to each student “ to 
develop himself as a living organism and not like a manufactured 
article." 

To-day we find again in .\mcrica the growth of a new branch 
of a])plied psychology in what has been called ‘ Industrial Psy- 
chology.’ and devices have been invented lor estimating the men- 
tal and physical capacity of individuals for different vocations of 
life. In the place of the narrower * intelligoneo tests we come 
across here the wider ‘ mental tests, i’he phono-girls, for 
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instance, arc employed after testing their discriminative power of 
sound. During the last great war new apparatus were invented 
for testing the manly qualiticis of bravery, hardihood and general 
fitness for active service cither in the field or in the air. Nay, if 
you care to look through the first few volumes of the Journal of 
Aipplied Psychology you will be stnick with the fact that “ almost 
every capacity brought into play in our daily avocations has been 
tested and correlated with achievements.” Again in the case of 
the mentally deficient devices have been made to test their capacity 
for specific types of vocational and industrial activity and to train 
them accordingly. 

But applied psychology has been worked out in a more 
humanitarian direction in relieving the suJTcrings of the people, 
viz., by laying down practical devices for curing certain types of 
diseases which though manifesting some physical symptoms are 
not really physical disorders at all. ‘ Psycho-therapy ’ is now 
more or less a recognised practice. This art of healing mental 
disorders in some form or other has been indeed long in existence 
and is called ‘ psychiatry.’ It works through ‘ suggestion ’ and 
' hypnotism ’ and some times simply by what is known as ' talking 
over.’ But what is of recent origin in this connection is due to 
the immortal works of Freud and his co-workers and goes by the 
name of ‘psycho-analysis.' The former method consists in 
attempting to cure the patient, for instance when he is suffering 
from a very acute pain, by practically hjTmotising him and giving 
him the ‘ suggestion ’ that so far as that part of his body is con- 
cerned where he feels the pain, there is no such thing; and the 
patient readily accepts the suggestion, and as a matter of fact feels 
no pain there. But the cure in such cases may not be permanent. 
It may last so long as the hypnotic iniluence continues, but the 
pain may revive again. The recent psycho-analytical method is 
decidedly an improvement and aims at curing the disease by laying 
axe at the very root of the matter. Freud’s psychology and his 
doctrines of ' complex,’ ‘ conflict,’ ‘ repression ’ and the ‘ censor ’ 
have already been discussed and w'e have seen how according to 
him a ‘ repressed wish ’ or ‘ complex ’ may express itself either in 
dreams or in some forms of neurotic troubles, e.g., hysteria. Now 
hysteria, for instance, is not a physical disorder. It has its origin 
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in some repressed wish or complex which lies in the unconscious 
and tends to manifest itself in such an unconscious way that the 
patient is not at all aware of it. The object of the ‘ psycho-analyti- 
cal ’ method is to make the patient aware of the fact that such and 
such repressed complex is operating in him or her and is respon- 
sible for the symptom, under the idea that when the patient will 
come to know of it the symptom will crease. There are several 
ways of exploring the complex. One is by intei^ireting the dreams. 
Another is that advocated by Jung already rcl'cried to, viz., by the 
association experiment. Much has been written about this 
‘ psycho-analysis ’ and many have doubted its value as a method 
of curing disease. The difficulties of applying this method are, 
no doubt, immense. For it is a peculiar feature of this doctrine 
that the patient will never readily admit of the existence and 
operation of some such mysterious thing as a repressed complex. 
Moreover, the psycho-analysts will take an unbearingly long time 
to explore the rclevcnl complex. Xot that the psycho-analysts 
are not themselves aware of it.s limitations. I will conclude this 
part of our discourse with a quotation from Brill, an American 
Freudian, as to its value and limitations. “ The underlying 
significance of all these conditions referring to llie symptoms and 
their unconscious background, the* nature of all tlicsc mechanisms, 
Ij.Mve not been understood before Freud ; now-a-day -- we can always 
find the reason of all these phenomena and in this way cure most 
of the patients. By this of course I do not mean to imply that 
psj'cho-analysis is the ])anacia in all nei^’ous and mental diseases, 
that every and any disease is amenable to the psycho-anal3rtic 
therapy. I wish to say on the contrary, that this treatment, like 
every other, has its marked limitations. It is applicable to a 
limited number of diseases only ; and furthermore, the person who 
is treated by this method mu.st he an individual of the higher type, 
mentally, morally and in every other way. Every one can be 
psycho-analysed, but analysing and curing a patient are entirely 
tv^o different matters ; and tlie wise physician will not attempt to 
analyse one whom he does not think he can cure. There is, no 
doubt, however, that psycho-analysis can help us to understand 
problems in various fields of vital human interests that were former- 
ly inscrutable to us. Furthermore, it enables us to see very 
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clearly the /oroes that tend to upset and unbalance the individual,' 
and this is of invaluable sei'vice as prophylaxis." 


vin. 

I* 

In conclusion 1 am only to say that in the course of this brief 
review of recent psychological developments I have not been able 
to touch upon some other very iinporlant branches such as ‘ Social 
Psychology,’ ‘ Psychology of Group Mind ’ — ‘ Psychology of the 
Crowd,’ ‘ Folk Psychology ' and also anollicr very useful branch, 
viz., ‘ Criminology,’ that is psychology of the criminals upon which 
the recent attempts to improve the conditions of the prisons are 
based. It is a significant fact that in many western countries the 
jail is no longer called a prison but a ‘ reforming house.’ Again, 

I desire to .emphasise another outstanding feature of recent psy- 
chological theories, viz., that the old barrier between mind and 
body has been gradually broken through, and the i)hysical is no 
longer regarded as antagonistic to the mental, the lx)dy a mere 
‘ prison house ’ of the soul, but the physiological processes, are 
found to be great determining factors of our mental life and per- 
sonality ; and the conception of human personality has been wid- 
ened to include within it many elements which were., formerly 
considered repugnant to it, thereby taking a more concrete, fuller 
and richer view of human life and existence. And Psychology 
to-day is not a speculative metaphysical study but claims its ranks * 
amongst the natural sciences, and finds in Physiology., .Biology, 
Anthropology, nay even in Chemistry and Physics, its very great 
allies. Further, when we fc(?l almost bewildcnd in the presence 
of diverse branches of psychological studios, we ntied not be in 
despair about their futmv correlation and unification info a unitary 
and systematic science. 
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K. H. Kelkab, Deccan College, Poona. 

Popular estimate of Bradley . — ^When a student of Philosophy 
thinks of Bradley, he is reminded of his famous metaphysical 
essay ' Appearance and Reality ’ and there arises immediately in 
his mind the picture of a dialectician, wlio by his fascinating yet 
devastating logic, swept every thing from primary qualities up to 
the Soul — and from the soul to its ideals of truth, beauty and 
goodness into the limbo of appearance. In this picture, however, 
he is not altogether wrong, if we remember that almost all critics, 
who are opposed to the teaching of Bradley, characterize his 
philosophy as destructive of all that is valuable in human culture 
and civilisation. Thus Mr. Caird describes Bradley's intellect as 
" all blade and no handle," and Mr. Ward calls bis dialectic subtle 
and subversive. It appears that much of the opposition to Bradley 
rests upon the tendency to judge a system of philosophy, not by 
its truth, but by its conformity with the prevailing moral and 
religious views. It is sometimes contended that the claim of 
morality and religion applies to the whole of life and therefore 
must hold good in the case of philosophy also. This claim, though 
well founded, is subject to certain limitations. Morality and 
religion may dictate the limits within which the philosopher may 
pursue his pursuit, but within these limits philosophy must reign 
supreme. Now if we once grant that philosophy has a right to 
understand religion and morality, then it is obviously unfair to 
hamper the philosophical activity by irrelevant appeals to practical 
results of philosophical siieculation. It is interesting to note in 
this connection that the delegates of the Clarendon Press refused 
to be sponsors for ‘ Appearance and Reality ' on account of its 
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anti-Christian bias. Is it not sti'ange that the land of liberty should 
withhold intellectual freedom from her philosophers? 

19th century movemenl of idealism in England. — ^But an un- 
biassed and sympathetic study of Bradley’s philosophy as a whole 
clearly shows that such a criticism is one-sided and does not appear 
to do full justice to the spirit of Bradley’s philosophical activity, 
which extended over a (leriod of 50 years and which consisted 
largely in the constructive cand critical application of a single 
fundamental principle to the different aspects of experience. To 
understand the full significance of this principle, it is necessary 
to refer briefly to the new movement of idealism which began in 
England in the sixties and the seventies of the last century. The 
aim of this movenient was to call attentioji of the EngliKh-six.'ak- 
ing people to the standpoint of Hegelian idealism, and in this 
way to place British thought again in the great line of the conti- 
nental tradition from Plato to Hegel. ’I’lie first to arouse interest 
in this great movement was 'L'homas Hill Green. Profoundly 
influenced by Wordsworth and Carlyle, Green developed a peculiar 
religious idealism, for the philosophical groundwork of which ho 
was indebted to Kant and Hegel. Green e.xcrted an extraordinary 
influence upon the young students of Oxford through the enthu- 
siasm of his [)ersonality. 'I'lie Prolegomena to Ethics, his momi- 
numtal work, is based on the conviction that the moral life is a 
realisation of the Divine purpose and the spirit of God is present 
in all goodness wherever pre.sent. Bradley docs not merely 
continue the work of his illustrious predecessors but has given a 
new direction to the idealistic movement. 

The spirit of Bradley’s writings. — In all his writings, 
whether ethical, logical or philosophical, bis interest is purely 
theoretical. In this Bradley essentially differs from Green whose 
writings were a source of inspiration to students w'ho seriously 
thought about moral and religious ideals. On the other hand, 
Bradley has no intention to set up either as a teacher or a preacher. 
He has no desire to found a school, but only to stimulate a few 
persons, with the ability and opportunities for the task, to take 
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metaphysics seriously and to think over its problems. It is true 
that Bradley’s criticism of popular ideas of Ethics and Religion 
appear lofty and contemptuous. But no philosopher is more 
conscious than Bradley of the limitations of the human intellect. 
Nowhere in his writings Ik 5 appears to wear “ the airs of meta- 
physical omniscience." He says in the preface to one of his 
lxx)ks, ‘‘ Wc want no system-making or systems home-grown or 
imported. What we want at present is to clear the ground, so 
that English Philosophy if it rises, may not be choked by pre- 
judice, and wc may add by one-sided dogmatism also.” In another 
place, Bradley has given a very interesting ground to justify his 
speculation. Every individual in his own way tries to feel the 
contact with a something that lies above and beyond the visible 
world. In various w’ays human beings discover a higher some- 
thing which chastens and inspires us. For Bradley, the intellec- 
tual effort to understand reality was the most effective way to 
experience the Divine. But be is far from the opinion that the 
metaphysician is a person who is consecrated to ‘ some what ’ 
that is too high for the great mass of mankind. Genuine philo- 
sophy can never justify spiritual pride, however much the philo- 
sopher himself may be prone to it. Thus it is clear that a spirit 
of modesty jwrvades all the writings of Bradley. To quote Bradley 
again " We need not to cast about for arguments to disprove our 
omniscience, for at every turn through these pages (of Appearance 
.and Reality) our weakness has been confessed." Though this is 
so, it is natural that the very high degree of intellectual sincerity, 
with which he criticises j^pular ideas of ethics and religion, 
should be irritating to those,critics who value morality and religion 
more than philosophy. Then again his subtle dialectic and the 
excess of thought and exj^rience which his writings contain either 
hypnotise the student or scare away the would-be critic who is 
\inable to evolve lor himself a system of definite conclusions out of 
bis writings. 

His fundamental assumption and its applications . — ^Having 
described the general spirit of his writings, let us now try to under- 
stand how Bradley has applied to various aspects of human experi- 
ence the fundamental principle which he inherited from Hegel, 
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namely, the idea of a whole or organised system as the criterion 
of what we must hold to be true and good. He starts with the 
assumption of the reality of the Absolute as a single all- 
inclusive and perfectly harmonious experience which is 
victorious over all the difficulties which beset the human under- 
standing and within which all the elements, found more or less 
in conflict in ordinary experience, so fall as to form a harmonious 
whole. To him the justification of this assumption lies in the fact 
that this principle alone is what would satisfy the human intellect. 
“ The intellect if you please, is but a miserable fragment, but in 
the intellectual world, it must be supreme." And therefore, no 
intellectual activity is possible without the assumption of that 
which ultimately satisfies the intellect. In fact this is true of 
every kind of pursuit. Take any activity, you like, it stands on an 
absolute governing principle, with regard to which we tacitly or 
openly claim to be infallible. If this is admitted it becomes 
rational to assume the reality of that w'hich is involved in the very 
possibility of philosophical activity. It is thus clear that the 
principle, which Bradley inherited from Hegel, constitutes the 
faith which underlies the whole of Bradlcyan philosophy. 

Application to Ethics and Religion . — The ‘ Ethical studies ’ is 
the first constructive application of this famous principle to ethical 
and religious experience. Many students of philosophy including 
Dr. Bosanquet, regarded the publication of this book as an epoch- 
making event in consequence of its far-reaching philosophical 
implications. But the fact that it soon passed out of print pre- 
vented this masterpiece of Bradley from exercising any consider- 
able influence on contemporary ethical philosophy. This book 
does not aim at an exhaustive treatment of all ethical questions. 
It consists of only seven essays which are critical and stimulating 
discussions of some leading ethical problems. The gist of the 
book, however, is contained in the celebrated chapter " My station 
and its duties," and in the ‘ concluding remarks.’ But these two 
chapters contain so much thought and cx|)crience that it is not 
possible to convey a clear idea of its teaching by a short summary. 
Hence it is necessary to refer in fuller details to the main ideas 
contained in these two brilliant chapters. 
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Bradley starts with the commonly accepted truth that morality 
— at all its levels, implies the distinction between the self as it 
happens to exist and finds itself here and there and the ideal self 
or the good will as the end which is su})crior to all individuals and 
which is capable of confronting the wandering desires of the 
struggling moral agents as a law or an ought (p. 145). It is true 
that the ideal of systematic life satisfies the normal, decent and 
serious man, when he has been long enough in the world to know 
what he wants. But we cannot ignore the impulse which con- 
tinually urges us to widen our empire over tlie sensuous facts not 
only within us but without us as well. This is so, because we 
feel somehow that \\v are not mere finite individuals. Hence the 
ideal, which will be ultimately satisfactory, cannot be less than 
the Infinite Whole, harmonious and all-inelusive, which has not 
only no limit from outside, but outside which nothing really is. 
But morality is practical activity, and the moral ideal in order to 
he actually lived has to assume a concrete form. The importance 
of the chapter ‘my station and its duties’ lies in this that it helps 
us to develop the abstract conception of the moral law implied by 
the formula ‘Duty for duty’s sake’ into a concrete ethical universal 
which is not only objective hut leaves nothing of the individual 
outside it. The clue to this development lies in the psychological 
fact that an individual, though numerically separate, is continually 
passing beyond this separateness, because of his community with 
.other selves. In short man is a .social being ; he is real only 
because he is social and can realise himself only because it 
is as social that he realises himself (p. 15B). Then again it is 
also a fact of observation that the community into which a man 
is born has its laws and institutions wdiich confront his “chance 
desires’’ with the fixed imperative of his station and duties. On 
the basis of these two facts, it liecomes reasonable to regard the 
state with its institutions as the ethical concrete universal, in 
which in the main a man’s station and duties fall, and which by 
its spirit gives him the life he does live and ought to live (p. 157). 
The state or the community as the concrete ethical universal has 
two sides (p. 160). There is an outside,— systems and institu- 
tions from the family to the nation. This may be called the body 
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of the moral world. But tliere must also be a soul. In the case 
of these institutions, the soul is the spirit of these institutions, — 
which is not something by itself, but lives in the will of the different 
members as the will of the whole. These two sides are absolutely 
necessary if the state with all its Institutions is to be a concrete 
ethical universal for, moral institutions are carcasses without 
personal morality and personal morality apart from moral institu- 
tions is a soul without a body (p. 161). 

In his ‘ concluding remarks,’ Bradley concludes his reflection 
on morality by saying that morality is an endless process and there- 
fore is a self-contradiction. It is a demand for what cannot be. 
The limits, imposed upon the goiMl will by our present imperfec- 
lions, make moral life full of unrest and dissatisfaction. As a 
result of this we are driven beyond morality to find rest in religion. 
This does not mean, however, that morality fails altogether to 
realise the end. In our liearts and lives, the ideal self is actually 
carried out, our will is made one with it and docs realise it, although 
the self never disappeai's and neither in us nor in the world, what 
ought to be is what is (p. 221). 

To Bradley, religion is not the mere knowing or contemplat- 
ing of any object however high. It is not mere philosophy nor 
art. Beligion is essentially doing, and doing what is moral 
(p. 281). It implies a realising and a realising of the good self. 
The ideal self, which in morality is to be, is in religion the real 
ideal which truly is (285). The essence of religion implies a rela- 
tion of our will to the real ideal self. We find ourselves as this 
will or that will against the object as the real ideal will, which is 
not ourselves, and which stands to us in such a way that though 
real, it is to be realised because it is all and the whole reality. 
The aim of our religious endeavour is to overcome the chasm be- 
tween God as the ideal self and ourselves. To attain this aim it 
is necessary (p. 290) to resolve to give up our will, as the mere 
will of this man or that man, and we' must put our whole self, our 
entire will into the will of the divine. We must believe that we 
are really one with the divine and must act as if we believe it. 
In short we must be justified not by works, but by faith. Justifi- 
cation by faith means that the identification of ourselves with the 
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object make# us feel in that identifiepfio nnfalTde are already 
one with it, and are thus able to the bliss of oeing what we 
truly are (p. 293). Not only all l^ehood is overcome, but the evil 
in the world and the evil incarnate in us through past acts fall into 
the unreal. We being one with the ideal, the evil is not ours, and 
so imputation of offences goes with the change (p. 293). 

But religious faith is not the desperate leap of a moment ; 
in true religion there is no one washing which makes clean. In 
faith we do not rise by the intellect to an idea and leave our will 
somewhere else behind us. Where there is no will to realise the 
object, there is no faith, and where there are no works, there is no 
will ” (p. 294). What happens at the religious level is this. 
We leave the finite ethical world of ‘ my station and its duties ’ 
and enter the ‘ Kingdom of God,’ where we are able to overcome 
the difficulties which arc in the way of actually becoming what we 
ought to be. The world we inhabit is no longer a place full of 
misery and evil, but a divine organism, which realises itself in 
its members, and also in those members, on the subjective side, 
wills and is conscious of itself, as they will and are conscious of 
themselves in it ([). 295). Bui this docs not mean the absolute 
disappearance of morality ; because the content of morality and 
religion is the same. “ Tn order to be, religion must do. Its 
practice is the realisation of the ideal in me and in the world. 
Separate religion from the real world, and you will find it has 
nothing left it to do ; it becomes a form, and so ceases. The 
practical content which religion carries out comes from the state, 
society, art and science. But the whole of this sphere is the 
world of morality ” (p. 297). It, therefore, follows that the 
conUmt of religion and morality is the same. “ But the import- 
ance for practice of the religious point of view is that what is to 
W done is approached, not with the knowledge of a doubtful 
success but with the forefelt certainly of already accomplished 
victory ” (p. 298). 

Application to Logic . — ^The next important publication of 
Bradley is his " Principles of Logic.” This does for Logic what 
the Ethical Studies did for Ethics. The book is at once critical 

46 
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and constructive. It marks the end of an old and the beginning 
of a new period in logical study. It sounded the death-knell of the 
equational or substitutional logic of the syllogism, by the proof that 
the ground of inference is not an abstract identity but the relation 
of elements within a systematic whole. At the close of this book, 
Bradley’s break with the idealistic position of Green and Hegel 
becomes explicit. He abandons the view, common to his prede- 
cessors, that thought and reality are identical. To Bradley the 
notion that existence could be the same as understanding strikes as 
being cold and ghost-like. “ The unearthly b,allet of bloodless 
categories no more make that whole which commands our devotion 
than some shredded dissection of human tatters is that warm and 
breathing beauty of flesh which our hearts find delightful.” The 
Hegelian principle so interpreted is the key-note of Appearance and 
Reality — ^by far Bradley’s most imix)rtant book. 

Application to Metaphysics . — ^This remarkable book has pro- 
bably exerted more influence upon metaphysical thinking than any 
other book of the last forty years. In it the conceptions of popular 
thought and of metaphysics alike arc subjected to detailed relentless 
criticism. The investigation is based on the recognition of reality 
as opposed to appearance and consists in the examination of the 
claims of the commonly recognised forms of reality to ultimate 
self-sustaining being, in the light of the criterion which helps us 
to distinguish between lower and higher grades of reality. The 
clue to the nature of the criterion is found in the unity of that 
immediate experience, sentence or feeling which discursive thought 
breaks into distinct subjects and objects. This lower or infra- 
relational unity of feeling suggests dimly to us the nature of the 
higher or supra-relational unity, in which the differences of the 
finite or phenomenal world are ovcrcoiiK; and fused in a single and 
all-inclusive harmonious whole. Accordingly the criteria of reality 
are inclusiveness or ( xpansion and harmony or self-consistency. 
The result of this investigation is to establish the ultimate inade- 
quacy of all our so-called knowledge. This is inevitable, because 
every endeavour of thought to characterize reality results in contra- 
dictions. It fails to grasp fully the nature of reality as is experi- 
enced actually or (potentially). Our thought is always aspiring to 
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something more than |)ersonality and our morality to something 
higher than all morals. Thus Philosophy, according to Bradley, 
leads to a healthy scepticism. He lays more stress on the impossi- 
bility of a conclusion that on the possible closer determination of 
Beality. He, therefore, attaches too little positive importance to 
special or empirical sciences. But as Hoffding remarks, scepti- 
cism is hardly the correct expression for Bradley’s point of view. 
He does not rest content with a cleft between Appearance and 
Beality. The highest is present at every step, and every step has 
its truth. There are many grades and stages ; but all are indis- 
pensable. We can find no province of the world so important that 
the Absolute does not dwell therein. In the light of these state- 
ments, it becomes justifiable to call Bradley a mystic, and that he 
certainly is when his thought comes to rest. 

Place of Bradley in Modern Philosophy . — We have so far 
tried to uii(lcr.stand how the different Avritings of Bradley involve 
a critical and constriicliA’e aj)plicalion of tl^ fundamental Hegelian 
principle to the different asj)ects of human experience. But it 
appears to us that this general survey would bo incomplete without 
a discussion of the permanent A’aliie of Bradley’s philosophy. Let 
us, therefore, by Avay of concluding remarks, indicate briefly its 
significance. The (piestion, whether Bradley's philosophy marks 
a step of progress or of ingress in the great argument we call 
modern philosojihy, is indeed difficult to ansAA’er, especially on 
account of the fragmentary character of Bradley’s writings. 
NeA'ertheless about one thing wo are certain that Bradley has once 
more emphasised in clear terms, and Avith a dialectic irresistible 
to those Avho are willing to repeat Bradley’s intellectual experiment 
with uncompromising thoroughness, the ancient truth that the 
Absolute or the Brahma — as the all-eomprchensive concrete 
universal — is the presupjiosition and explanation of all that is and 
of all that is valuable in life, science, art. morality, religion and 
]»hilosophy. This truth seems to have been forgotten by the 
modem ethical culture moA’enient AA’hich has for its foundation the 
belief that man is the centre and the hero <if the uniA'erse. Hence 
the 1st element of value in Bradley’s T*hiloso])hy is its correction 
of this tendency. As a matter of fact Bradley never rated the 
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powers of human self very high. Thus to him, " The fact of 
appearance and tlic diversity of its particular splieres are inexpli- 
cable. Why there arc appearances and why appearances of such 
various kinds are questions not to be answered. The nature of the 
Al).solute whole lies beyond our knowledge (p. 511, Appearance 
and Reality). In this i-espect Bradley appears to differ from his pre- 
decessors who believed that thought itself would resolve the diffi- 
culties which thouglit itself had created. But to Bradley contradic- 
tion is inherent in the very nature of thought. Hence for him no 
thinking can, as such, reveal the nature of the real as it actually is. 
The nature of the Absolute reality can be found only in a liighcr 
form of experience called intuition, in which the work of thought is 
pi’esorvod. “ In this experience the knower no longer regards him- 
self a particular, but as the whole including himself.” I’he jx)int to 
be noted is that Bradley’s intuition does not break with our ordinary 
thought. It is, as the poet Wordsworth says, reason in its most 
exalted mood. 1’his docs not mean, however, that Bradley has 
abandoned the central principle of the British idealistic movement. 
Both by reason of his clear conception of this famous principle and 
by his fruitful application of it to life and its problems, Bradley’s 
place is secure in this great movement. Not only this, but his 
philosophy marks a step of advance over his predecessors. As 
Professor Muirhead says, the progre-ss consists in this that he made 
the movement free from the last taint of intellectualism by con- 
ceiving of the Absolute in a more concrete way as the roality which 
the human mind, at one level, feels without knowing it, at another 
pressing on it with the force of the ideals which its OAvn nature 
pledges it to reach after and so far as may be to realise in the actual 
world, at another still as that which it may apprehend (if only in 
rare moments) as an encompassing presence with which it feels 
itself at one. 

The second valuable service of Bradley is his relentless attack 
on abstractionism which is the Ijcsetting sin of much of modern 
speculation. But unfortunately in this war Bradley has used 
language which creates the false impression that he attaches no 
reality w'hatever to things or experiences which w'e ordinarily 
regard as most real. It is interesting to find in this connection 
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that Boon after the publication of ‘ Appearance' and Reality,’ it was 
renamed by a witty critic, ‘ The disappearance of reality ’ (p. 27 
‘ Ultimate Value ’ by Mackenzie). Critics with a partiality for 
thcistic pluralism make loo much of phrases like ‘ suppressed,’ 
‘ SAvallowed up,’ or ‘ blended and transformed ’ and thus tend to 
minimise the importance of Rradley’s famous work on metaphysics. 

With due deference to these able critics, we ventui'e to differ 
from tb(? opinion that Hradley liimstdf became, in course of time, 
aware of this drawback and modified his main |}usition in his 
later work “ Essays on Truth and Reality.” To us the aim of 
this book is merely to clear up the misundci’standirig of his op- 
ponents, so far as it was due to the use of certain incautious 
phrases and false emphasis. Throughout his writings, with a rare 
single-mindedness, Rradlcy holds fast to two positions — one is that 
Reality does indeed, reveal itself in all the ideas which we employ 
in science, art, religion and philosophy — Rut the other is that these 
revelations (appearances) arc inadequate, although they arc real 
and valuable in their own places. Thus though the Absolute of 
Bradley reminds us of the absolute of Spinoza, they arc not iden- 
tical. This is so, because, the ab.solutc of Bradley, as the con- 
crete universal, does not destroy differences so as to make the 
diverse finite centres illusive. 

The third and the last valuable service of bis writings is that 
he has shown that the study of metaphysics is not the sovereign 
remedy for the ills of the soul. And at the end of ‘ Essays on 
Truth and Reality,’ Bradley points out the necessity of a new 
religion which would justify in due projwrlion all human interests 
and at the same time to supply the intellect with that to which it 
can hold with confidence (p. 446). Bradley has shown that it 
is 2 K)ssible to experience the Divine by best logic. He tells us that 
his metaphysics inspired him with a higher and a wider confidence 
and a better grounded sympathy with all that is best in life. He, 
however, hints that this inay not be the outcome for all who try 
to reach the Divine through metaphysics. For such person the 
way to Divine life is through the gate ol the best life. And for 
such persons a religion, which metaphysics is able to justify in 
some sense, is most valuable. Tn the light of these facts, it 
becomes sheer misunderstanding of his writings to say that Bradley 
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was opposed to all religion. In these circumstances it appears 
reasonable to conclude that the merit of Bradley does not lie merely 
in the ‘ disciplinary uplift ’ which he gives. His writings are full 
of suggestions to those who would endeavour to solve the deepest 
problems of the reflective man. The courage and sincerity, with 
which he faced the ultimate problems of human life, entitle him to 
be called “ a philosopher’s philosopher.” 



SANKHYA REALISM ; A COMPARATIVE AND CRlTICAIi 

STUDY 

BX 

SusiL Kumar Maitra, Calcutta University. 

Snnkbya realism is a compromise between the Psychological 
Realism of Nyaya and the I’ranscendenlal Idealism of the 
Shankara Vedanta. Of special philosophical interest in the 
Sankhya theory is its method of approach to the knowledge-problem 
in which it differs alike from Nyaya and Mimamsa. While both 
the latter prefer the way of psychology and rest the case for a 
realistic object on the actual report of consciousness, Sankhya 
chooses the transcendental path interpreting the immediate deli- 
vei’ance of consciousness in terms of its metaphysical presupposi- 
tions. 

For the Naiyayika realist, cognition (Jnana) is an inessential 
(jnality of the self, a quality which inheres in the self and reveals 
an object different from itself. It is thus a quality and not a 
relation. Further it is related both to the self and the object it 
I'evcals— to the former by the rclation of inherence and to the latter 
by the relation of objectifying (Vishayata). This means that there 
(‘an be no cognition which docs not ijbide in some self and which 
does not reveal an object other than itself. Tt does not mean that 
the self cannot exist without cognition or that the object cannot 
be without a cognition of the object. In fact, the self is without 
(ogiiition in the state of transcendental freedom (mokslia) when 
it is free not only from ])leasure and pain but also from Jnana or 
knowing. The self also is free from cognition in states of sus- 
pended consciousness such as sleep or unconscious trance. Cognition 
is thus an adventitio\is (piality of the, self which the latter may l)e 
with or without. Tt is inseparable only from the sui)reme self 
(paratnatman) whoso cognition is timeless (ajouiiti). Similarly 
the atoms, etc., are eternal while cognitions are non-etemal 
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qualities of selves. Therefore objects which comprise the eternal 
atoms, etc., arc only cognised and not constituted by cognitions 
in the strict sense. 

Ramanujists also conceive cognition as an attribute of the self 
as a substance, but true to the idealism of the Vedanta they regard 
it as an essential and inseparable attribute of the self. Further, 
according to the Naiyayika cognition reveals not itself but an 
object that is other than itself. But Ramanujists hold that cogni- 
tion is self-revealing in the sense that it reveals itself to its own 
substrate by its own activity. A stone, e.g., does not reveal itself 
to its own substrate, a past experience may reveal itself to its own 
substrate, the self, but it so reveals itself only through present 
mental activity and not of itself and through its own activity. But 
cognition or consciousness always reveals itself to its substrate, the 
self, through its own acticity. In this sense, consciousness is in- 
telligent (ajada) like its substrate, the self, and differs from other 
things which arc non-intelligent (jada). Thus the self reveals 
itself to itself and as such is intelligent, and consciousness reveals 
itself to the self which is its substrate and ns such is also intelligent 
like the self which is for itself ; but things other than these are 
not self -revealing in either sense : they are not for themselves and 
therefore not intelligent in any sense. Further, since reality, 
according to Rainanujisls, is an Inclusive Self or omnipersonality, 
it is essentially self-revealing and intelligent and lias consciousness 
as one of its essential characters. 

Naiyayikas as consistent realists do not admit consciousness 
as an essential quality of the self or the object. Further, accord- 
ing to them, consciousness does not reveal itself but only an object 
different from itself. It is aware of its(>lf only in retrospection 
when the primary cognitive act (cyavasaya) becomes the object 
of a secondary cognition (amvyavasayu) . I’hc Prabhakara 
Mimamsakas here join issue with the Kaiyayikas. According to 
Prabhakaras, every cognitive act is both an awareness of an object 
and an awareness of the awareness. Prabhakaras expound their 
theory in connection with their doctrine of triune perception 
(triputisamvitpratyaksha). Kvery perceptive act, they contend, 
is a cognition of an object, a cognition of the cxignition and a cogni- 
tion of the cogniser. Each of these is cognised in its true form, 
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BY 

HaRIMOHAN BhATTACHAEYYA, AsUTOSH CoiiLEGE, Calcdtta. 

In appearing in the role of a critic of tlic opener of the 
symposium on the concept of Progress I have had to enter the lists 
at a two-fold disadvantage. l<'irst, owing to some alteration in 
the Congress programme I have had to undo all that I had written 
out as my view on progress as the pi-c-arrangcd opener of the 
debate ; and secondly, I have had to make impromptu observations 
on what the actual oix'iier has expressed as his own theory of 
progress. Reminding my audience of these two drawbacks in my 
position, I now enter upon my criticism of the opener’s proposi- 
tion. 

But. before doing so it is of the utmost importance for me 
also to remind my hearers that a great many of our concepts have 
suffered from ambiguity resulting from confusion between a 
question of fact and a question of interpretation, between things 
and events in their nude actuality and the unbridled subjective 
colouring which is thrown over them by our habits of traditional 
thoughts, imagination and temperament. On the one side, there 
is the tendency of our mind to cling to our old and convenient ways 
of thinking and glibly to talk about things Avhich require no 
serious searching into matters of fact ; on tiie other, there is a 
perceptible growth of an alleged sceptical survey of facts ready 
to face the unpleasantness against conservative ways of thinking. 
And thanks to the genius of William James who lias, for the first 
time, successfully warned the philosophic world against those 
‘ tender-minded ’ absolutists who palm off the universe as a rounded 
whole, no matter whatever the glaring facts of the empiricJil world 
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reveal to the contrary. And such a warning has opened up an 
outlook, sceptical you may call it, but not without real philoso- 
phical importance. 

A careful student of the modern currents of philosophy will 
observe that they can l)e broadly classed under two heads : some 
coming under the head of Scientific Philosopliy, others under that 
of Beligious Philosophy. Thost' philosophers may be said to 
belong to the School of Religious Philosophy who start with God, 
in some form or other, as the ultimate principle of the Universe, 
evolving, sustaining and developing everything from the minutest 
atom to the enormous mountain, every phenomenon natural, 
social and psychical with a pnr|)osc of his own, thus making up 
a system of the Universe where every thing and event is in its 
proper place and function. There arc, however, others who belong 
to the school of Scientific Philosophy and emphasise', on the other 
side, the facts of the empirical world and endeavour to read them 
aright in their proper worth with a strictly scientific and logical 
outlook even at the risk of contradicting, or presenting a diametri- 
cally opposite picture to Avhat the alwolutists give of their ‘ block 
universt!.’ If one commits oneself to the Religious School of 
Philosophy, therefore, one is hypnotised into the belief that the 
w'hole system of things has been tending towards the fulfilment 
of the purpose of an intelligent divine princi|)le which so sha^ies 
its contents and adjusts its movements as always to make a right 
move towards the progressive realisation of its owm purpose. I’o 
him every thing would be in its proper place and function and an 
all-round progress a reality ; and if there were any thing evil it 
will be but a disguised good, for the ultimate principle to whose 
ever progressive life the whole system of things is thought to he 
tagged on, Ixjing in itself good, no evil can proceed from it ; evils 
are more apparent than real and the world of ours is the best of 
all po,ssible worlds. 

Apparently with predilections in favour of this Religious 
School of Philosophy outlined alxivc, the opener of the debate has 
pinned his optimistic faith on the possibility of an all-round 
progress into which our w'orld has so long run and will continue 
running for all time to come, His philosophy of progress is based 
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on the assumption of an ultimate reality which he calls spiritual 
and divine. Such a reality he describes as creative in the sense 
that every higher form is a creation by that reality of a situation 
out of the lower as conii)ared with which it is new and different. 
He further makes his ultimate principle to be the synthesis of 
the values or ideals of truth, beauty and goodness, and states that 
the whole cosmic process is tending towards the realisation of 
these ideals ; and still further such an ultimate reality is a dynamic 
principle which renders progress an accomplished fact and but for 
which progress would have been a fiction. And he concludes 
that “ to be is to live ami to live is to iirogrcss,” and supports his 
conclusion by his reference to alleged evidences of progress in 
nature, history and society. 

Now one of the many questions which one is tempted to ask, 
is whether in handling the concept of progress we arc to b(?gin 
from the end, as the opener of the debate has done, or with the 
beginning ; whether we are to begin with the assumption of an ulti- 
mat(‘ dynamic spiritual principle and proceed deductively from this 
assumed jirinciple lo the conclusion that the world as a part and 
jiarcel of that su|)jx)sed progressive Iwing is making a steady and 
(■ontinuons advance towards the good, or we are to start with the 
facts of onr experience and then rise inductively to the view 
whether progress has at all been a reality? If we pledge ourselves 
to what we have called religious philosophy and begin with a 
speculative bias in favour of an ultimately s3'nthctic principle in 
which all things and events are to receive a convenient harmony 
and synthesis, every movement of things and events whether 
h'l’ward or retrograde is bound to be interpreted as progress. But 
<locs not this mean a rohabilitation, in a somewhat modern garb, 
of the old scholastic theosophy which smells of God in everything? 
Nor is there sufficient warrant for the assumption of the objective 
unity of the ideals of truth, beauty and goodness in this alleged 
spiritual principle towards whi<*h the whole system of things is 
supposed to lie endlessly progressing, To speak of the values or 
the ideals of truth, beauty and goodness as objectively real is to 
make an equally meta])hysical assumption for which there seems 
to be no plausible justification. Tl»e values or value-judgments 
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can have significance only when they affect us or have relations to 
human valuers, by way of facilitating tlie needs of their very 
being. To give an objective complexion to the values out of 
mlatiou to humanistic ends is to make them, as it were, so many 
placards fixed on the firmament which have no concern for the 
individual beings of this world below, who, however, are the actual 
evaluators. Values to be of reiU value for human beings must be 
tlic subjective evolutes of the individual centres of consciousness 
in their transaction with physical and social environment affecting 
them cither for better or for worse. And to think that, as Plato 
did unwarrantably, values arc eternal realities enjoying a trans- 
cendent existence but at the same time having some unaccount- 
able relation with the world of experience is simply to hypostatisc 
abstractions. If objectivity in any sense can be attached to values, 
it can only be done by way of rcferottcc to the interests of the 
individual selves in their iutersubjective intercourse in a social 
whole. What is emphasised here is this that values instead of 
being objective and eternal categories are the results of action and 
reaction between individual and social mind and the world outside, 
by way of the promotion of their psycho-physical needs and 
interests. “ All valuation,” says Prof. 11. i). Bhattacharyya of 
Dacca University, ‘‘ is factual in relation to the self as a state of 
pleasure or composure but is at the same time projected on to 
existence as a tertiary quality.” {'I’lie Proceedings of tJic Indian 
Philosophical Congress, Bombay, ]). 444). 

It ap|)eurs then from our point of view that values by reference 
to which an advance in any department of the universe from one 
stage to another is to he adjudged a distinct stage in progress are 
not absolute but only relative, not objective but subjective, subject 
to change with the change in nwds and interests of the psycho- 
physical life of the self in its relation to not-self. In the light of 
the above account of the values therefore it is haxardous to pledge 
that the whole course of the universe has had a smooth and un- 
interrupted approximation to absolute and universal values as the. 
religious school of philosophy docs, ^’hc moment one commits 
oneself to a religious philosu];hy one is lx)und hand and foot against 
combating even illusions and unwarrantable beliefs. To such a 
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one teleology becomes the spectacles through which one is forced 
to visualise things despite overwhehuing evidences of dystelcology, 
facts arc idealised, and nature deified. A process of nature or of 
mind is read a progress , — empirical facts or phenomena which 
need nut have any colouring of human feelings, but which science 
impartially regards as neutral events of natural history, are sup- 
posed to reveal a law of deveiupment towards good underlying the 
universe. Even evolutionism wliich claims to be a rigidly scienti- 
fic doctrine formulated as u challenge against theistic philosophy 
by the acutest votaries of science, has not been spared from being 
exploited either in its cosmic or biological or social aspect by the 
Beligious School of riiilosophy. 

The contention that the ultimate principle of the universe is 
not only dynamic but also creative is but an extension of the same 
Beligious and Mystical Philosophy only in the Bergsonian line 
of thought. To admit progress as a fact is to have an implicit 
faith in the dynamic character of the underlying principle of the 
universe which working out its own realisation effects piogress 
indeed. But since such a faith has the implication of prediction 
of the goal so that a certain stage in the progress is only an old 
thing already anticipated, the concept of ‘ creativencss ’ has been 
introduced just' in the line of Bergson to indicate tliat every higher 
stage in the cosmic process is a new situation, richer in content 
and greater in complexity than its prtdea’ssor so that the higher 
stage is something neu' and different from the lower; and it is 
held in this way that all possible stages of development through 
which the world of ours has come to be what it is, and those 
through which it is going to approximate its ever receding destiny, 
arc all linked together into the synthesis or unity of the creative 
principle. Now it is apparent that in this conception of creative 
synthesis a compromise is attempted to be made between the 
al)st)lute idea of Hegel and the eltm rital of Bergson. But it needs 
hardly Ikj pointed out that this unnecessary patch-work, this 
gratuitous introduction of the Bergsonian concept of ‘ creative- 
ncss ’ into the idea of the ultimate sjnritual principle, stands self- 
condemned in view of the fact that Bergson is a pledged enemy 
of unity or syiitlicsis, and of the attribute of intelligence in the 
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ultimate principle, which characterises the Absolute of Religious 
philosophy. Differentiation or disintegration and not synthesis 
or unity is, according to him, the law which guides the creative 
impulse of Duration, which is his ultimate reality. Resides, a 
caroful sifting of facts and phenomena of the world would incline 
an impartial thinker not so much to the glib and cheap absolutism 
which presents an all-bright picture of the universe without any 
hitch or jar, retrogression or declivity, degeneration or pitfall, as 
to the view of a real throbbing world with all its good and evil, 
truth and falsity, advance and regress, lapse and regeneration, of 
a world as it factually is and not ns ideally it is rounded to be. 
We do not, of course, encourage either the Bergsonian or the 
absolutist view of the universe ; what we encourage we shall try to 
formulate in the sequel. 

Li the meanwhile we must urge that the assumption of an 
absolute creative spiritual principle makes an easy room for its 
necessary corollary that progress is the very law of the universe. 
To admit a priori that the wheel of the cosmic })roceKs is the part 
of a supiKiscd intelligent creative principle whose nature is pro- 
gress, is but another way of assuming that progress is the law of 
the universe, and an attempt has been made to support this affirma- 
tion by’adding that “ if progress is not the law of the universe 
the concept of progress is simply a fiction with no objective basis,” 
as if a disproof or inadequate proof of progress from facts of experi- 
ence as far as attainable would be an end to all philosophic specula- 
tion, so that a pathetic aptx'al to the biased and the prejudiced in 
favour of ])rogrcss remains to he the only makeshift to fall back 
uj)on. But if the basic principle has been found not to bear 
scrutiny its corollary is bound to meet the same fate. And we can, 
on this ground, i)ass over without bestowing much of our thought 
on it, the law of social progress formidated by Kant, Hegel, Comte 
and others as a jJurely mechanical formula for the description of 
a living, free process of social life which knows no stereotyped 
and inflexible course to follow. After all that lias been said with 
regard to the general course of the cosmic process, there hardly' 
remains any further necessity of showing that progress is not 
necessarily the law of life ; and the expression ‘ to be is to live 
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and to live is to progress ’ sounds like a meaningless platitude 
without grounding in facts. 

Our next point will be to show by reference to the stern 
facts of the world of science, history, politics, philosophy and 
religion that the idea of so-called progress, despite overwhelming 
evidences against it, has worked like a nightmare over the 
credulous minds of the modern age. Our main concern will be 
here to refer to those alleged instances of progress with a view to 
indicating that in themselves they are not sufficient to make one 
conclude that there has been an uninterrupted advancement, 
that progress is the very law of existence, that progress is not an 
accident but a necessity. There might be picked up stray 
instances here and there at random which might he interpreted 
from particular angles of vision as indications of progress, but a 
more careful observer who takes stock of the entire course of 
events will not Ijc astonished to find that every apparent instance 
of alleged progress is yoked with a corresponding running down, 
or as Dr. Freeman puts it, “ In history every step in advance has 
also iK'en a stop backwards, ” or in the language of Dean Inge, 
“ the fruit of the tree of knowledge always draws man from some 
paradise or other.” But the suiMjrstition of progress has had 
such a strong hold upon sophisticated minds that even ;Jthe 
historian, the scientist, the philosopher, the ix)litical scientist and 
the theologian, who are expected to have an imiiartial regard for 
truth as revealed from the march of events, have all alike been 
unable to disabuse their minds of this nightmare. Oi)en any 
authentic work of history written by the nineteenth century 
historian, and you will find that the burden of his story is that there 
has been a continuous flow of progress through the Dark Ages up 
to the present day. If a nation or a religion or a school of art 
dies, the historian exclaims, ” why, it was not worthy to live.” 
The political philosopher, obsessed with the bias for progress is 
found to declare invariably that what form of government is coming 
must l)e right. But every one knows how many forms of govern- 
ment came and went and with what tangible and lasting benefit 
to the governed exeept jierhaps giving them jealousy, class-war 
and aggrandisement of the party in power for the time being. So 
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a student of history who is familiar with cyclical changes and long 
swings of pendulum will certainly be very cautious in his view of 
the present state of political affairs. In . the language of Dean 
Inge, “ the votaries of progress mistake . the flowing tide for tlie 
river of eternity, and when the tide turns they are likely to be left' 
stranded like the cork and scraps of sea-weed which mark the 
high waterline.” And it is no wonder, thefefore, thist democracy 
which promised relief from autocracy has degenerated into ignor- 
ance, low taste and lack of discipline. And 'S$e not the nations 
really governed by some mysterious caucus rather than by the 
people themselves? Is Socialism, with all its promises for 
equidistribution of land and wealth, a sufficient improvement upon 
its rivals in the field of politics and society? Has it really been, 
and will it ever be, successful to equalise economic, intellectual and 
social disparities amongst the human kind? And thank God that 
it has not, to the utter disaster in the social, political and intellec- 
tual life of man by its encouragement of sloth, indifference and 
smothering of the genius, as its inevitable consequences I The 
economic situation of the present generation is the most appalling 
of all problems. The proportion between the income and expendi- 
ture of the modern man has become so alanningly discrepant 
owing to a false standard of living that it has beool|B|g almost 
impossible, for the present-day micTdle plass man to live a decent, 
healthy, CTf^v ifesfiBf^able life with moderate livelihood. And the 
root ofW^is economic stress is traceable to exploitation of labour 
by capitalists, monopoly of traders, competition amongst co- 
traders, foolish fascination for finery and A craxc for false 
respectability of living even beyond means. 

The influence of the superstitieb e^ P'Kress op man’s philoso- 
phical speculation is no less remsj||MK^he oracle of Hegel, 
that both the worlds of mind and 'wTOy proceed dialectically, so 
that in the world of thought and philosophy there has been, and 
will be a continuous synthesis or development as an approximation 
to, or a realisation of, an infinite self-conscious being, is no longer 
believed by the philosophic world, and his critics have accused him 
of teaching that his Absolute first attained full self-consciousness 
at Berlin in the nineteenth century. Comte with his curious theory 
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of “ tho three stageu ’’ failed to give us any tangible connexion 
of his philosophy with the real progress in the thought-^vorld. 
Apart from this triviality of the Hegelian and Comtean theories of 
ihe prugre.->:: ul llioiight, one would pause to puss a verdict of 
udvanccmeiit on the recent tendencies of philosopliical spccuiatioii 
seeing that, wliilc there has been a marked accuracy and refinc- 
uiont in the iuterpretutiun of the problems of the universe in terms 
of physics and luuUieuiatics and in the absorbing of materials 
obtained by empirical method, there has grown on the other side 
a d slaste ior all that is nivealcd by iutuiticai. ‘l'\irther in. ny of 
the most recent standpoints in philosophy arc cither rehabilitation 
It- liisiortion oi the old ways of thinking. 

. Nor is It ( ah}- to . fiuihlish in any satisfactory way that there 
has been real jirogres-. in the religion of mankind. Are vve pre- 
pared to admit that the religious views of the pre,;ent-(lay Indians 
are decidedly sujterior to ancient types of religion, say, Vedic 
woi.iinp or ancient Ih'ddhism or Jainism? {,'an wc with our 
liiiiuls laid tin (.iir I'.carl tiver Ihtit in the matter of religions purity 
tr'd sbtrerHy wo tire jot belter than onr so-ealled barbaric 
it neesi !?!■<? Can any ('! lislir.n or Mahcmedan of the prei-ent day 
.iffirm on oath that he has really advanced in his religions life 
•ro-o the stage in wlileh any of his sincere eo-reiigi mists of the 
past found himstdf? rrming to the bodily and mental sides of 
f "tn.-Mi cxi.sfeiKe (!.i> voiroies of progit’ss will (iiid themselves worse 
o'f. A steady d'-'dini' n ll; phyi ical leiilnrcs. strength end 
longevity of man can be shown with mathematical exactitude to 
holfl an inverse ratio with the mnrcdi of time. J.et Eiigcnies, 
Ihongli infant in its eari'cr yet hold in its clamours, lancy all 
]>ossihle vagarii s of nloiiian regeneration of In m.-iu t>|.e, hut the 
hanl facts of human dcieneracy as eomnarod with thos'' of tlie iiast 
generation of human existence will umnistakahly point rather to 
regress than to progress on the physical side. i\s T)(vin Tnire puts 
it “On biological grounds there is no reason to expeirt it. No 
selection in favour of ^.M|'erior ty|)es is now going on ; on the 
contrary civilisation timds now, as always, to weeding out of M>r 
liest .... tbfi best liope of slopping tins iirogressivo dcgenc-n- 
tion is in the science of eugenics. But this science is still too 
48 
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leutative to be made the basis of legislation and wb arc not yet 
agreed wbat we should breed for.” The same remarks bold good 
ol tlie intellectual side of man. Who can make bold to assert that 
tlie modern average man is suiKjrior to any oi the bye-gone days 
in point of intensity or depth of comprehension, though of course 
!t may be true that the present generation surpasses the past ones 
only in extensity or breadth of knowledge? Is there anybody 
amongst us of the present day prepared to a&sert that he is intellee- 
I'lsilly superior to Plato or Bahkara except that he is only an heir 
to the heritage of accumulated knowledge of his predecessors? 
And the task of establishing uninterrupted progress seems far 
harder in the sphere of moral life. Here we cun at once press tlie 
(|ueslion whether the modein civilised man behaves better under 
the same circumstiinccs than his so-called uncivilised ancestors. 
Was an Athenian of the Socratic ideal less moral than any modern 
civilised Eurojieiin? Or were the Buddha and his followers lower 
in the scale of moral rectitude than any person to-day? Some- 
times absence of temptation in a particular generation may produce 
an idea in our mind tliiit it is morallv snjicrior to its pridecessors, 
but that only illustrates an old saying “ that th(' devil has a clever 
frick of pretending to be dead.” Th’nk of the lowest depths of 
atrocities, bloodthirstiness and treachery to which Ihi F.uropiian 
nations stooped during the last World War, and consider tlic 
opinion of liOrd Bryce’s commission that the cnicltii's that the 
(iennans perpetrated in Belgimn and France have no counterjiart 
in history within the past three hundred years : and to talk of the 
lioague of Nations as a sufliciont guarantd' agahisl any re-cn.aol- 
ment of the atrocious scenes in future is Hu* height nf follv. and 
betrays ho|M>l«ss ignorance of the cannilinlism which lii's latent in 
the so-called civil’sed nations of the pr(*sent-flay Kiiro|«* wanting 
for proper time and |)lace for its hideous orgies. 

The nineteenth century Eunipe marks indeed a marvellous 
fieriod of scientific discovery and progress contributing to the 
material comforts of human existence espeeiallv bv its mechanical 
inventions. But while, on the one hand, rneehanical imnrovement 
replaced manual. labour, economised time, and brought all possible 
material comforts within easy reach of man, it has not been without 
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itH drawbacks whiclrliavc.far outbalanced its advantages. A man 
who would in tlic fain undergo tlie fatigue of walking several 
miles, has gi-own in this nicchanical age so loath to fatigue that 
he would even scraniijie into a tramcar to cover the distance of a 
mile. The twentietli (*eiit,urv man is too impatient of the neces- 
sarily late output of manual labour to look into its consequential 
harms both to liimself and to coiunmuity. We cannot get a better 
picture of tlie evil eiiects of the present meclianical civilisation on 
man than wijal is poi lrayed by the following words of Dr. Free- 
man : “ Meciiatiisin by its reactions on man and Ins environment 
is antagonistic to iiinnaii welfan:. it has destroyed industry and 
rcjilaccd it by inerc lal our ; it has degraded and vulgarised the 
workshopinan ; it lias destroyed social unity and replaced it by 
social disiniegralion i.iid class antagonism to an extent which 
diivctly threatens civilisation; it has injuriously affected the 
structural l)pc of socid} liy developing its organisation at the 
expense of the individual ; it has endowed the inferior man with 
political jiower whicls la* i inploys to the common disadvantage by 
creating political institutions of a socially dcstmclive type; and 
finally by its n actions on ihe activities of war it constitutes an 
ajreiit fo-- 111! ' h !< ;!:y 'I'al ■Icslriiction of man and bis works 

and Mie extin< tion of 'o m.in culture, ll is lliiis strictly analogous 
to those anti-hc'lii -i hv ! ich (he existence of aggregates of the 
lower organisms is hroiiglit to an end.” And we supplement his 
remarks by addim!! that Ihe worst consequences of mechanised life 
aiT! that it has hecn giving us more emissarii s of death than heralds 
of healthy i-egeneration, nm tuHngtI'.e germs of deadly diseases un- 
known to Immanity and incurable hv medical science, and creating 
uncnipkmnent, discontent and unrest to the extent of shaking the 
very foundation of modern civilisation. And this is perhaps tlie 
most intricate dilemma before the world to-day. 

It has been claimed that progress always uuans dcvclopmeiit 
from the simpler to the more complex hut it remains to be sot-n 
Avhether that is really the ease. There are spheres of growth and 
devolnnment which mark decided improvement nixm what bos gone 
before, not due to complication but rather to simplification. The 
old Pponcerian cnnceiition of evolution that it is always from 
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liOiDOj^oucity to iietcrugcueity lias long bucn exploded by the 
researches ol moileru scholars. The trutii seems to be that iii is 
not so much complexity ns simplicity thub marks in most cases 
1‘cai evolution nud development, and as Dr. Taylor puts it, in 
Evolniioii in the Iji(jli> of Modem Knonirdtje,' “ irrelevant 
complexity is n mark of imjK'rfect ada])tution uud its absence may 
be an indication of a lelulivciy late stage in the evolutionary 
process.” 'I'liiis complexity may be regarded as irrelevant aiui 
secondary in many cases. In the spliere of biology it is noticed 
tlmt oiie of llie regular ciiaracteristics of the adaptive pnictss in 
the development of vertebrate skeleton is the reduction of coui- 
ple.\ity u’here the complexity would stand in the way of complete 
adaptation. As an illustration of this we might cile ihe way .n 
which the original pattern of tlie fivt-toed foot has been reduced 
to greater simj)!icity in the case of the species like the hoist , ih, 
ox, biixls, etc., wlierc the hve-toed foot will !)(> ill adapted to the 
creature’s life. Many rudimentary vestiges of orgiins which siiii 
linger in the human frame indicate how tlu\N are on the way to 
falling oir without piejudiee to the more and more delicate i tlajda- 
tion of the human organism to the enviromiK n( rei|iiired by (Ir 
cver-increiising needs of life. Social customs, religious riles, 
Issh'ons of dress and forms of speech have* tended more and more 
to sim!)liiication so as to he iida)>ted to the. cii inging v.aiks m 
civilised life. It needs no e'aborati;in to indicate how the presenl- 
(lay man of society cither in the Rast or in tin; W(*sl has outgniwu 
the cumbrous and uncouth matmers of greeting, eonv(;rsath)n, etc. 
'riie Protestant Christian shrugs his shon'der at the elai'ornii- 
paraphernalia of the Catholic mode of worship. The modern 
TTiudii has long discarded the siipernmmaltd a;ij)endages of the 
old form of religious worship. The manner of dress of to-day 
.shows how loolishly costly and sujm'Ii'Iuous the* garments of the 
past had been, so that ' hack to nature ' has already been the cry 
of the fashionable world. The philologists will eorrolwrate 
‘ evolution by dcgcnoi'ation ’ when they state that many of the 
modern languages of the civilised world arc on the way to Kim|)li- 
ficat.i'i*:: ; lor it js held that eonipl(*xity of language is more a 
hiiidiiiiicc Ilian a help to the precise expression of thought. And 
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as a consequence there have been instituted in various parts of the 
world boards of experts devise ways aiid means to effecting 
simplicity and rational pruning of much that is unnecessary eitllir 
in sixilling or in idioms or in iiilicxions witii a view to increasing 
iacility of retention, reproduction and creating more lasting 
phonetic effect. The modcrji English language has emerged from 
the inllexioual laitin and Greek languages alter purging of many 
of the appendages of its parent languages, and has a decided advan- 
tage over its cousin modern German which is encumbered with 
elalx)ratc case system still retained for the noun. America has 
i'ar out-distanced the United Kingdom in its elision of apparently 
superfluous letters from most English wuiihi. The Bengali lan- 
guage of to-day furnishes the hrigiitcst exampie of the principle 
of development by degeiicralion in the linguistic sphere. The 
recent attempts in Turkey not only to sid)stilute Roman characters 
in place of her own hut also to trim her native language to keep 
pace with the modem civilised languages in simplicity, supply 
another instance in point. 

After all that we have alreadv .>>lated as to the metaphysical 
assumption underlying the theory of progre.ss. and dogmatic deduc- 
tions therefrom of the details, such as the pmhiem of evil sublated 
in g(K)d, of the optimistic intnpretalion id all natural phenomenu, 
of the objective existence of valm's and their unity and embodiment 
in the ■fiviiie life which is creative and synthetic, drifting the whole 
universe along the path of contimioiis felicity : and also after all 
that we have stated by a disinleresn'd apjveal to facts of empirical 
existence which speak nuirc cogently ahoiil the ethieo-cmotional 
neutrality of natural phenomena than of an all-round progressive 
world, we need hardly adduce any more elaborate grounds for the 
eonvielion of my audience as to what my opinion on the problem of 
progress will he. My method, 1 repeat, isemi)irienl and inductive 
rising from part^-ulars of empirical facts to an idea of progress, 
if it is at all attainable. Deduction in philosophy has done the 
worst of mischiefs not unknown to students of philosophy. If 
a logical and seientilie approach is to he prefe rred to a blind, dog- 
matic one, Tdoalism or belter Religious Idealism with its un- 
warrantable assumptions and utopian extravagances* is but a delu- 
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sion of the mind which the mind may like to live in, but which 
runs every moment the riuk of diupersion. Even witliin the fold 
of Religious Idealists who are professed Progressivists there has 
been a noticeable flutter of reactionary suspicion as to a universal 
progress ; and Idealists like Pringle-Pattison rest contented with 
the view that progress is conflned to the empirical and tcm)X)ral 
world and has no signifleance as applied to the universe as a wliolc. 
He remarks, “ From an ultimate metaphysical jwint of view, it 
ap{)cai*s to me, our conclusion must be that progress is prcdicable 
only of the part which cim interact with other parts, and, in such 
interaction has the nature of the whole to draw upon. . It is un- 
intelligible as applied to the whole. ' (Idea of God, p. 383). 
Deiin Inge wdio confesses that he is “ unable to distinguish lietwivii 
philosophy and religion " has the frankness to admit that “ the 
arrogance and absurdity of arguing from the historical jirngress 
of hmnanity — assuming that this can he proved — to progress us a 
law of the whole universe and of its Makci’ become luoio appaieul 
the more we think about them." He goes on to suggest in the 
same strain the (luestions : “Is the idea of a pnMjrnsm ad 
infinitam either thinkable or consoling? How can there be 
progress in an infinite whole? ” “ 'I'his ba.stard philosophy,” li.- 

adds, ” so naively anthropocentric and so incompatible with an,) 
scientific view of the universe!, is intelligible! as a by-pmduct eef 
what has been called the age of e-omidacene-v.” (Contcmpomru 
British Philosophy, First Sewics, pn. 199 tee 200). 

Now, from euir impartial account of the fae-ts of the world 
of experience and from inir review eet the lleligienis Idealism e)f the 
advocates of progress, not unrelie^veel by notes of dissent amongst 
even some of their emm camp, we arc in a position to formulaic 
our own opinion on the |)re)blem of progress, though of course we 
are not unaware that jwogress is one of those ultimate problems in 
dealing with which eirie is in constemt danger of falling into what 
Plato called ‘‘ a l)ottomless pit of nonstmse.” A study of tacts of 
our empirical world has stifficiently taught us that every step in 
advance in any department is counter-balanced by a retrogrrde 
step in another, that ])rogress has never been continuous hut onlv 
per saltum. Tt is not the law of existence either. To be able to 
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predicate the concept of progress of the universe as a whole pre- 
supposes infinity of knowledge on the part of man, which is 
impossible. Progress, therefore, can always mean an advance- 
ment in some spheres ui existence with very great limitations, 
i^'urther the application of the mneept of progress witliin these 
limited spheres again involves evaluation by the individual or 
collective mind by its own standards or values which again are 
subject to constant revision. To take progress as the law of the 
universe or as rooted in it or as a necessary consequence of an 
assumed spiritual cicalivc principle is evidently going beyond 
what human mind cun claim to know, and wc need hardly repeat 
that the lads of nature on which progress must be based, must be 
judged by human standards of vahic ; but unfortunately a great 
majority of empirical facts do not lend themselves to an inter- 
pretation favouring progress. Hence by elimination we are left 
with an irreducible minimum which may be, and in fact is inter- 
pmtable as evidences of a very limited progress. What we mean to 
emphasise is this that excepting in the matter of accumulating the 
intellectual bequests of our predecessors and of the implements and 
appliances conducive to the promotion of creature comforts, it will 
he foolhardiness to generalise that there has been a uniform 
progress. Ikisidcs as already pointed out, the standards or values 
by reference to which progress is to be judged are subject to constant 
change, lieing in themselves the enuTgents out of interaction 
1 ('tween self-conscious centres and their external environment 
always tending to promote or hinder the psycho-physical needs and 
interests of man. So what might have appeared in some age as a 
distinct advance upon the other previous to it may be, and in fact 
has been, appraised as a miserable deterioration from the point of 
view of another generation with a different standard of judgment. 
In this way we find in history approbation and rejoice in one parti- 
cular turn of events side by side with disapprobation and dis- 
appointment in another course of happenings. This, of course, 
should not give any tinge of pessimism to our vicAV-jioint for we 
have no incurable bias against what is good and beautiful in nature 
and siKiiety ; mir are we anxious to la? accredited optimists, pledged 
to a rosy view of things. Our approivch to the problem of progress. 
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baaed as it is on the hard facts of nature, has all through been kept 
clean from the contamination of Xeeling, as all soienti^ and 
philosophical siudy should be. .^^fl^uch an approach canm^but 
com|)ei us to leuiaiu coiileiit \\ilh sRting, in the light of facts, that 
there is the mental world and the world of extramental reality, each 
indeixiudent oi the otiicr but at tlie same time entering into a rela- 
tion ol reciprocity to eacli other so that the mental series goes on 
along with the exUaiiionlai scries, each having an empirically real 
relation of interaction with the other, and that the mental series 
in its interaction with the extramental, adjusts itself witli the 
extramental accord. ng to its needs and interests which also emerge 
Irom such interaction. And those adjustnicuts of the mental scries 
with the c-xtranicnLiil .till be inlii|)rctcd as progress which arc most 
conducive to the promotion of tlie so emerging needs and interests 
oi’ the self-conscious centres. 'I'u induige in more tluin this would 
I e to introduce niyslii ism whose aim is not to face facts in their, 
true empirical light but alwaiys to project over them a supratlua-, 
danu halo too dazzling to llic unb'iised eye. 

It-is interesting to note that the trend along which the civilisa- 
tion of the' world has been moving, riz., that it is precipitating from 
bad to iVCdrse conditions of life, n'placing sincerity of purpose by 
sham and hyixK:risy, undermining the old solidarity of social rela- 
tions by engrafting those that arc injurious to the social life as a 
whole, by reducing religion to a mere matter of personal idiosyn-, 
Cisasy, making material pros{M?rity to be the criterion of real 
aristocracy — all this was anticipated by the Hindu sages in their 
conception of Kalhjnga. And the remedy proposed by them was 
the dovelopirient of a cnll of Vakfi to Krishva, i.e., the development 
of a Theistic Tdoalism which was expected by them to transform 
Indian life and to lecoiistriiet the society and religion on a. new 
basis. Such a pious hope* has jilso been entertained by some of 
the Western Meliorists like William James, James Ward, Dean 
Inge and others. Dean lng(-, for Instance, after a note of despair 
as to the present state of civilisation, has thrown out to us a pious 
hope by adding that “ the time seems rjpe for a new birth of 
religious and spiritual life which may remould society as no less 
fiotent force would have the strength to do.” (Outspoken Essays, 
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Second Series, p. 263). Professor Badhakrishnan in his latest 
work “ KajJH or the Future of Civiliration " has re-echoed’with his 
niarvelloEs powers of expression and brilliancy of exposition the 
qame melioristic strain and emphasised that " Religious Idealism 
seems to bo the most hopeful political instrument for peace which 
the world has ever seen. We cannot reconcile men's conflicting 
interests and hopes so long us we ta^a'our stand on duties and 
rights.” And he concludes that the present shortcomings will be 
removed by the process of increasing domiuibn of the spirit which 
has lost its hold uix)n human mind under the triumphs of scientific 
progress that has almost completely killed religion. All this is 
very good so far as it goes ; liope is the only prop in the present 
state of our civilisation for the falling spirit of man. Hope 
‘ endures life, and is the potent spur to action, and utter lack of 
. hope is the spiritual ruin of man. And here lies the very eorner- 
stone of optimistic Idealism. But even here will not one be allowed 
the freedom to think that in the last resort hope is but a will*o’-tbe> 
wisp receding as one approaches it? Was not this optimistic faith 
working all through the course of civilisation, and despite its hope- 
ful beckonings has not the world tended to a steady regress until 
it has found itself in its present condition? Reminding once more 
my audience that I am no pledged pessimist 1 would like to add 
tliat let this hope in the religious reconstruction continue to be 
clung to, but perhaps without any tangible effect on that to which 
the world is really tending. 

We cannot conclude our observations on progress witliont 
suggesting in more definite terms where the motive force of the 
limited progress we have spoken of lies. It lies not in immanent 
universal spiritual reality as the Religious Philosophy assumes but 
rather in the human impulse which goads him to activities favour- 
-able to his betterment and felicity. We can name that impulse as 
constructive in so far as it constnicts or creates and does not stq>^ 
before creating something which is promotive of the psycho-physi- 
cal needs and interests of man either personal or social. The 
scientist, for example, confined mthin the four walls of his labora- 
tory goes on from experiment to experiment even for his whole life 
with a view to discovering a new theory, not so much because he 

m 
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consciously realises a full-fledged plan of his 'work, as because of a 
vague but constructive impulse of the nature of appetite which 
goads him to his pursuit which he cannot but make and the result 
of his constructive impulse is the wondrous discovery. Such has 
also been the motive force for the painter, for the discoverer of a new 
continent, for the scientific inventor, and for the religious reformer 
alike. This is tnie not only of the individual mind but equally of the 
group-mind. Not one man but many men at a time or even a race 
may dedicate their lives to this vague constnictive impulse leading 
to something ameliorating not only to themselves but to the world 
at large. Such a race we call civilised or progressive. We are 
led to this view of the motive force of progress by a psychological 
analysis and not a mystical assumption in which every change or 
phenomenon is attempted to be explained by a principle of the un- 
seen having no concern for humanity and the amcrete everyday 
world of ours. It is thus the human effort or striving and not the 
divine intervention that is at the root of all advancement, and this 
is the psychology of proga-ss. And the instances of human acti- 
vities destructive of civilisation are also accountable by reference 
to the human impulse, not constructive or creative in this case, but 
only destructive. So it is man in his active relations to the world, 
either constructive or destructive, that has determined, and will 
determine the movement and direction of civilisation. 



THE CONCEFT OF PliOGRESS. 

BY 

P. 8. liAMANATHAN, AlUtAOTI. 

Progress, as ordinarily understood, means a change from the 
worse for the better, in other words, it is an advance in a desir- 
able direction. Thus it prcsup{)oses change and there can be no 
change unless temporal process is real. Further the passage from 
the earlier to the later stages can be judged as progress only with 
reference to a standard. The advance consists in a greater ap- 
proximation to some end or ideal taken as desirable. Therefore 
the Concept of Progress implies change and temporal process and 
also an end or ideal towards which the movement is directed. 

A purely mechanical process cannot be conceived as progress- 
ing as the later stages arc simply the necessary resultants of the 
earlier ones. There is no evolution of the higher from the lower. 
So anything that changes in a mechanical manner cannot be said to 
be progressing. Some kind of teleology or pursuit of an end is a 
necessary implication. Nothing is capable of progressing unless 
the dilTercnt stages arc determined with reference to the end that 
is to be achieved. 

Further, progress is a progress for the thing that cliangos only 
if the end is desirable for itself. An organism that is not conscious 
of the end cannot be said to be aware of its progi'ess, though to an 
onlooker who desires that it should reach a particular end, its 
inarch onwards, prompted by its unconscious impulse may seem 
to constitute progress. In other words, unless there is the cons- 
ciousness of the end towards wdiich the movement is directed there 
is no awareness of the fact of progress on the part of the organism 
which acts. Even an entity that is capable nf anticipating ends 
and acting in pursuance of them cannot be said to progress in the 
true sense, if the end which it pursues, is not of its own choice, 
i.e., regarded as desirable for itself. Thus a slave who may be 
doing the work imposed on him by compulsion docs not feel that 
he is progressing tow'ards the realisation of his end. Bather he 
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feels the bondage all the more in that be is made a tool for the 
satisfaetion of others’ ends. But sometimes he may feel that he 
is progressing even when he is doing what he is bidden to do by 
his master. In that case the end that he is thinking of is not the 
master’s end, viz., finishing the task, but the end of pleasing his 
master by carrying out his command. So the realisation of the 
master’s end is not the realisation of the slave’s own end, but the 
former is a means to the latter. This shows that in order that 
progress may be progress for oneself, the end sought must be 
one’s own. ^ 

Therefore true progress is iwssible only for conscious beings, 
and even for them only when the ends pursued are of their own 
choice. It must also be noted that the realisation of the end must 
be, to some extent at least, by one’s own efforts. If a child desires 
something, and some one else works for giving it the desired object, 
the process of achieving it docs not mark any progress on the part 
of the child. In short, progress implies a conscious striving for 
an end that is self-chosen, and the degree of progress attained con- 
sists in the approximation towards the realisation of the end. 

Progress may refer to the ))ursuit of an end involved in a iiarti- 
cular act which may bring about its complete realisation or it may 
refer to the pursuit of an ideal which cannot be i-ealiscd c.\cc])t 
through a series of acts and, even then, can never be realised com- 
pletely. If it is of the fcji'iner kind, the process ceases with the 
realisation of the end. In the latter case the progress consists in 
the gradual realisation of the ideal which can never be completely 
realised. But the two are not really different inasmuch as any 
concrete end which is capable of ‘ catastrophic ’ attainment may 
be shown to be valuable as an end only witli reference to an ideal 
which can never be completely realised. If there are ideals which 
can be only progressively realised and never completely, progress is 
never-ending. 

Thus a process can be described as progress only if there is an 
approximation to an end or ideal. Unless there is some kind of 
teleology involved in it, it is not progress at all. So a purely 
mechanical process determined by blind necessity and involving 
no evolution of the highei from the lower does not reveal progress. 
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JSor is there any genuine progress if there is no consciousness of 
the end and the end is nut one’s own. If the different stages are 
foreordained with reference to an end which is wholly external to 
the organisms that act, then also the acting organisms cannot be 
said to be progressing in the true sense of tlie word. Progress 
involves an evolution of the higher from the lower, a ‘ creative 
synthesis,’ and it caiuiot be. the outcome of physical factors alone. 

^ the light of the foregoii^ analysis let us see whether the 
Concept can be applied to Reality as a whole. The problem of 
progress as hitherto understood, has meant only social progress. 
Various attempts have been made in the past to determine whether 
there is social progress and if so what its nature and goal are. 
Some thinkers have also formulated certain laws of Social PrO' 
gress. An historical survey of the same cannot be undertaken 
here owing to the exigencies of space and time, but 1 shall make a 
cursory examination of some of the attempts in order to bring out 
the fact that the problem of Social Progress cannot be solved 
without reference to metaphysical principles. The problem of 
social progress ultimately depends on the nature of Reality. 

So long as man believed in ‘ a golden age ’ of the past and 
a 8ubsc(j[ueut degeneration, the idea of social progi-css could not 
dawn upon him. Nor is the idea reconcilable with a facile 
optimism which has been well expressed in the saying “ God is 
in his heaven, all is right with the world.” Only with the decline 
of the belief in an all-w'isc and all-jwwerful Providence w'hich 
ronstantly interferes with the world, the conception of Social Pro- 
gress came to have any significance. It is only with the advance 
in human knowledge that the larger question regarding the nature 
of social life engaged the minds of men in the past. As Dr. Bury 
says, ” The spectacular results of the advance of science and 
mechanical technique brought home to the mind of the average 
man the conception of an indefinite increase of man’s power over 
nature as his brain penetrated her secrets.” This hope in an 
infinite progress in human knowledge gave rise to the idea of 
infinite progress in human life as a whole. 

It took a long time before the praldem of social progress began 
to engage the attention of thinkers, for social life or civilisation 
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was construed as entirely fore-ordained by an all-knowing Provi- 
dencej^or it was understood as following a line of periodic cycles. 
Thus. Plato conceived the world as perfect when created by God 
and as susceptible to decay being mortal. The Greeks generally 
believed in an ideal state of absolute order brought into being by a 
deliberate and immediate act of the Deity rather than as attainable 
by gradual changes and adaptations and they held that once in 
72,000 years God wound the world-clock and set it going. The 
theory of periodic cycles empties the world of its significance and 
value, for it implies a monotonous iteration rather than a grarlual 
progress by man’s efforts. In the Middle Ages the doctrine of 
Providence held complete sway over the minds of men. The 
belief in an original fall and the subsequenji march towards the 
Kingdom of God aided by Divine Grace was not congenial to the 
recognition of progress by human efforts. But the Cartesian 
Philosophy hastened the dawn of the idea of progress in the minds 
of men. The names that deserve notice in tins ‘ connection are 
Bpger and Prancis Bacon, Malebranchc, Pontanolle and Targot. 
Voltaire sought the guarantee of progress in the nature of human 
reason. The French Encyclojwdists laid down (fh a priori theory 
of progress which they said is i)ossible through the indefinite muta- 
l)ility of human nature by education and institutions. The French 
economists believed in the future progress of humanity through 
increase of wealth which according to them dei)ended on the growth 
of justice and liberty. On the other hand, Bousseau, though an 
optimist in regard to hmnan nature, was a pessimist in regard to 
civilisation. 

Amongst philosophers, Leibnitz deserves to be noticed. Ho 
realised that the present is pregnant w'ith the future but his doctrine 
of Pre-established Harmony degrades cosmic process to a 
mechanism that simi)Iy unfolds what is already contained in it. 
There can be no evolution of the higher from the lower if all that 
is to be is already in that which is. 

Among German thinkers. Herder emphasised the nature of 
history as continuous development and Lessing viewed the whole 
human history as the education of the Human Race and he regard- 
ed its goal as the full comprehension of God. Though these two 
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thinkers emphasised the progressive nature of history of the 
Human Race, they did not give any valid basis for the same: It 
uras more a postulate rather than a reasoned theory with tliom. 
Kant regarded the moral amelioration of Man as the motive of 
civilisation, but his theory is vitiated by tlic assumption of an 
invariable law according to which the cosmic process is worked out. 
Further his theory of progress depends on the hypothesis of Final 
Causes. Thus it does not differ essentially from the Leibnitzian 
doctrine of Pre-established Harmony. Fichte had a great deal 
to say about Social Progress. He regarded full realisation of 
‘ freedom,’ which according to him always recedes, as the goal of 
progress. The progress of the world consisted in passing from 
blind instinct to self-conscious reason. Hegel’s theory is only an 
a priori deduction from bis own metaphysical principles. The 
whole universe is nothing but a dialectical evolution in which tlie 
Absolute cxplicsitcs itself. But in so far as the actual develop- 
ment is a necessary sequence it docs not differ from a mechanical 
process as there is no scoi)e for human freedom and choic^. 
Further he regards the goal as already attained in the Germanic 
state and in his own philosophy, as against Fichte’s unattainable 
ideal. It will not be wrong to say that according to Hegel ‘ What- 
ever is, is right ’ in so far as the stages in the cosmic process are 
simply the unfoldmcnt in a concrete form of the dialectical process. 

With this brief survey of the German thinkers let us pass on 
to some others. Saint Simon said “ that the Golden Age is not 
behind us, but in front of us ” and he formulated the law of Pro- 
gress saying that epochs of organisation or construction and epochs 
of criticism or revolution succeed cjich other alternately. He sought 
to find the goal in human happiness for the attainment of which 
the immediate step necessary was the amelioration of the working 
classes. Comte’s Law of ‘ Three Stages’ is too well-known to 
need any . exposition here. Besides many errors in his interpre- 
tation of facts and neglect of several important epochs in human 
history, his theory also gives us only a closed system like Hegel’s. 

Herbert Spencer’s view of progress as aiming at a final equili- 
bration by adaptation to the environment makes the physical aspect 
of things the only fundamental and complete factor. He ignores 
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altogether the direction of the lower by the higher. Further 
development, according to him, obeys what he calls the law of 
beneficial necessity. The universe for him is, as some writer puts . 
it, a vast egg which hatches out perfectly by virtue of its own 
inner necessity. Thus Herbert Spencer, though he may be called 
the philosopher of Evolution, regarded progress only as a closed 
system brought about by the inherent law of necessity. The 
economic determinism of Ivarl Marx overlooks the' importance of 
the higher values of life and does not do full justice to the share of 
tho mind of man in the progress of civilisation. The latest attempt 
IS that of Ostwald Spongier ^ho liolds that there ts no continuous 
* progress, but only a scried of cultures that succeed one after 
another. 

This rapM survey^ the views on the problem pf social pro- 
gress held byl^ome. of tJie important thinkers brings out the fact 
that neither deduction from the logical categories as in 

Hc^el,%orej 39 ipirical generalisation from the facts of human history 
asjp^iiit Simon and Goihtc taken by itself is sufficient to estab- 
lish the reality of progress and to detetmine its nature and goal. 
The sociologist is right in confining JbfkS^ntion to actual evidences 
furnished by the history of Man. these evidences do not 
conclusively establish that the progr^ iwdi we discern in his^y 
will be maintained throughout. Efoman history has progressed 
tluough so many vicissitudes that no one can say that thb {dhesent 
state of society is necessarily progressive in all its aspects as com- 
pared with certain periods in the past. JPeriods of progress and 
regress have alternated. Empirical evidences relating to social 
life alone therefore* cannot furnish an adequate ground for any 
categorical certainty about the future, «nd the utmost that the 
sociologist is warrjiMed in doing is to express a pious hope that 
progress may continue. So an examination of the nature of the 
whole Reality is necessary to vindicate that progress is real and 
permanent. 

But before we take up the question whether the nature of 
Reality discloses any valid ground for progress as an Jiltimate facl^ 
let us note as to what constitutes S,Qcial I^ognif&‘. ' 8ooi|^!]h»gifi& 
Hid mvilisflftiapjp9.often token as svnonvmB«fid variotfa^nitionA 
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have been given of the aomu. lWo important considerations 
emerge from these definitions. Progress is understood to consist in 
the increasing control on the part of Man over the forces of nature 
and in his advancement in various ast^ects of social life, such as 
mural, intellectual, sesthetic and spiritual. Ultimately we may 
define social progress as consisting in the acquisition of the highest 
values of life which may be expressed in three concepts — ^Truth, 
Beauty and Goodness. The degree of progress attained in a certain 
epoch may be said to depend upon the acquisition of these funda- 
mental values. In order that Social endeavour to realise these 
ideals may be truly progress, these ideals must be valid in the 
ultimate scheme of Beality and that there may be the possibility of 
continued progress in the future, the nature of the environment 
in which social life is passed must be suitable to the pursuit of 
these ideals. So the concept of progress can be considered valid, 
only if values have an uhjective basis and if the nature of Beality 
permits the realisation of these. These we seek to establish by 
showing that the Beultiy is spiritual in its nature through and 
through. 

If the mechanical principle of rigid determinism runs through- 
out, and if the whole universe is a machine which, according to 
certain fixed and uniform laws, goes on changing, then, .there is 
no room for progress at all. If naturalism is true, if what we 
ordinarily understand as matter is the dominant factor then in the 
cosmic jmicess there is neither a.sccnt nor descent. It is simply 
changing. At the l>eginhing of Modern Philosophy, as a result 
of the rapid advaiiie of the .science of mechanics and mathematics 
a mechanistic tlu'ory of the universe came to be formulated. The 
ideal of philosophical knowledge was conceived in the form. of a 
certain set o.f axioms alK)ut Beality, from which by a strict logical 
process of reasoning the nature of everything in heaven and earth 
can be deduced and rationally demonstrated. But the very pro- 
gress in scientific knowledge especially in the biological realm has 
undermined this view. 

Even if' matter and its changes could be explained in terms 
of mechanical causatipn stifi thdf^'are facts of experience which 
do not come unddr. them. Tha nature of life and mitid shows4hat 

60 
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there, is a different order of Beality in which purposive striving 
and consciousness are the chief characteristics to which there is 
nothing analogous in the physico-chemical world as the scientist 
understands it. So we are forced to recognise that there are tw'o 
realms, the realm of Natuic and the realm of Value. 

But if we stop with showing that what we regard as the 
inorganic part of the world is not the whole of Beality and that 
there is also a w'orld in w'hicli psychical factor rules supreme, it 
will nut be enough to vindicate the reality of progress. Because, 
whatever may be the nature of the spirit that strives after Ideals, 
it is condemned to work in an environment which is indifferent to 
the Values of Life. The physical world “ is to us both the environ- 
ment,, scene or stage upon which we act our lives ” and “ after all 
it depends upon the constitution of Nature what is the ultimate 
fate of all of our efforts, what is the fate of all these values the 
realisation of which alone makes life worth living ’ ’ (lloernld. 
Studies in Contemporary Metaphysics, p. 50). That the danger 
from the environment taken as a realm which is entirely divorced 
from the realm of values is real is evident from the grim x)i’cdic- 
tions of certain scientists that all this world will come to an end 
after a few millenniums when the Earth will cease to be lit for 
habitation of life. 1 would quote as an illustration what a philo- 
sopher himself says on this point. Lord Balfour says ‘ ‘ after a 
period, the energies of our system will decay, the glory of the suu 
will be dimmed, and the earth, lifeless and inert will no longer 
tolerate the race which has for a moment disturbed its solitude 
(Foundations of Belief, p. 33). Another writer does not go to that 
extent but draws hope from ignorance. He says, “ What that 
residua] cosmos winch looms beyond the border of knowledge shall 
in time bring forth, no man that has yet l)een born can say. . . 
It is as consistent with rigorous thought to greet it as a promise 
of salvation, as to dread it as a portent of doom ’’ (B. B. Perry, 
Present Philosophical Tendencies, p. 347). Of course one may 
point out the incompleteness of data for the prediction of the 
eictinction of the world and seek refuge in ignorance as the latter 
writer does. But disputing the evidence is at must only a negative 
defence. We want more than that, and so we should enquire 
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wbetlicr iliere Ib any positive assurance of the reality of progress. 
Does the nature of things themselves show that it is ultimately 
real? This is the question that confronts us. 

if wo posit two principles, one spiritual and the other material 
in the universe, then there cannot be any such positive assurance 
furthcoming unless we recognise the former as the more dominant 
one. To say that the spiritual principle is the master is to sub- 
ordinate the other, and, even then, the question will arise as to 
why the spiritual principle sliould be hampered, though nut 
absolutely, by a counter-principle. So rather than posit a Mani- 
choian dualism it will be more satisfactory to think of one principle 
and reduce spirit and mutter to merely diilei'cnt aspects of it. In 
contemporary science and philosophy there are ample signs of the 
recognition of such a unitary principle. 

Before we pass on to the positive evidences of such a unitary 
principle let us turn to some of the objections that may be raised 
against it. First of all, it may be said that the principle of 
mechanism in Kature is inconsistent with the admission of a 
principle, one of whose aspects is spiritual, as the ruling factor in 
it. In other words, the age-long conflict between mechanism and 
teleology may be urged against it. But an analysis of the true 
meaning of causation will convince any one that mechanical causa- 
tion is not self-explanatory. As W. Temple says “ when in 
tracing any causal nexus we reach the activity of a will fulfilling 
a pur{)ose with which we ourselves sympathise, we arc in fact satis- 
lied ” {Contemporary British Philosophy, First Series, p. 415) 
and we add, not till then. Mechanism is not inconsistent with 
teleology. “ Kelafions of cause and effect may also be interpreted 
as relations of means to ends.” As Dr. Hoernld puts it ‘‘ teleology 
is compatible with. . . mechanism. Even the realm of Nature 
may be interpreted in such a way as to admit the teleological 
causation by which 1 do not imply that in the processes of Nature 
there is the activity of a scheming or designing intelligence. . . . 
A transition can be made from ‘ efficient ’ to ‘ final ' causes by the 
simple reminder that a nexus of cause and effect can also be taken 
as a relation of nioiiiis and end whenever the effect has value. . . 
NNIicnever broadly speaking, the facts challenge us to say, not 
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merely that B is the effect of A but that B is the reason why, or 
that for the sake of which, A exists or 00001*8 then wo have the 
immanent purposiveness of living things. To introduce here the 
analogy of human purposes, i.e., to suppose the cxisleace of 
(physical conditions). . . to have been piucedcd by a desire fur 
their existence or occurrence, or by u conscious design, plan, 
scheme, first thought out, and then realised by the manipulation 
of means would be misleading and ' irrelevant " (Huernle, 
Studies in Contemporary Metaphysics, pp. 15B-9). 

The physical laws that the scientist lays down do not negative 
the possibility of an immanent teleology even in inorganic Nature. 
For, these laws do not give the Causa Essendi of things but only 
describe the nature of things. They are descriptive rather than 
explanatory. The law that oxygen and hydrogen, combined in a 
due proportion, will result in what is known as water simply gives 
us the nature or ‘ what ’ rather than the ‘ why ’ of those things. 
The scientist is concerned only with the nature of the physical 
world, and so he is right in ignoring the teleological relation be- 
tween the physical and organic worlds. But if he claims to have 
given a final explanation then we may reply that he has done 
nothing of the sort, and it is not his business to do so. 

It may further be urged that physical laws in so far as they 
enable us to predict future events imply a uniformity in nature 
wliich will not be permissible if we take it as an aspect of a 
principle which is also spiritual. 

This objection is grounded on a misinterim tatioii of the 
principle of uniformity in nature. A Law enables us to predict 
only that under identical conditions identical results will follow. 
But that identical conditions should prevail throughout, we have 
no ground to suppose, and from what we know of the history -of 
the earth it is not true. If nature had gone on merely rc|)eating 
itself then there a)uld have been no cosmic genesis from the nebular 
state or cliemical transmutation of substances. Of course condi- 
tions do recur but not always and not all of them. There can be 
genuine change even according to the laws themselves 

The hypothesis of a single principle which manifests itself 
both in the physical and the organic world may be questioned 
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becau^ of the difficulty uf couceiviug iuteractiuu between matter 
and spirit. i3ut, us Mr. iiusseii puinls out, matter has grown 
aggressively less material, while mind has grown progressively 
less mental. Professor Whitehead’s l)ook on the Concept uf Isature 
proves that the old view uf the physical system as consisting of 
separate substances has been as oumpieloJy abiiiuiuncd in physi(‘al 
science as in Idealistic philosophy. I crave your indulgence to 
quote some passages from the writings of the scientists uf the day. 
Prof. J. A Thompson observes as follows : — “ It must be noted 
that matter and mind are both abstract aspects of reality. (I) 
Matter is a fact caught in a net whose meshes an* s|>ecially adjust- 
ed to let the mind slip through. (‘2) Thej'c is a lung inclined 
plane in the expression uf mind in the realm of organisms. (3) 
There is another very gradual expression in individual develop- 
ment. In man, how imperceptible — like the o])eniug of a flower 
— ^is the entrance of njind from unrecognised implicitness ! (4) 

Mortiuver if living organisms evolved from the non-living then 
there must have been in the nut-living the promise and the poten- 
tiality uf mind as well as life. The statement that all came from 
the electrons and protons that made the primitive nebube must be 
supplemented by the older doctrine ‘ in the beginning was 
mind ’ ” {Contemjmanj liritish Philosophy, Second Series, pp. 
325-20). “ The empty shell of physics," as Prof. Eddington calls 

it, " concerns knowledge utmost of structural form while through 
all the physical world runs that unknown content which must really 
be the stuff of consciousness ’’ {Space, Time, and Gravitation, 
]). 103). Amoitg the present-day philosophers the neo-realists 
show how the ap})arenlly mental and the ai)parently material could 
be regarded as different manifestations of the sanjc stuff. 

It is true that the homogeneous character of the world- 
principle is not a new discovery. The idealistic philosophers of 
the past as well as of the present have been emphasising tlu^ same 
twilit though on epistemological and a priori grounds. But, as 
one who believes in a Bcalistic theory of knowledge, I feel it neces- 
sary to take into account empirical facts of experience, and that is 
the reason why I have cited the views of scientists to Iwar out my 
point. If philosophy aims at a synoptic view of Reality it must 
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make use of facts furuislied by different sciences rather than build 
up a theory solely on the basis of rationalism. 

Scientific facts tlicmselvcs, therefore, suggest that the diffi- 
culty in believing in an interaction between matter and mind is 
due to a duaiistic theory of substances which has no warrant in 
reality. To the objection that the doctrine of the conservation of 
energy is inconsistent with the theory of interaction, it is enough 
to say “ if we recognise that the doctrine simply means that there 
is a certain equivalence between the potentialities of movement at 
different times, there seems no reason why this equivalence should 
not be found in movements connected with conscious choice as well 
as those that belong only to the sphere of mechanical transforma- 
tion ” (J. S. Mackenzie, Gonlemporary British Philosophy, 

p. 241). 

Having answered some of the objections that might be urged 
against the view that the principle of the universe is a compre- 
hensive one of which what we ordinai'ily call matter and mind aii' 
only different aspects, now let us pass on to consider whether the 
manifestations of such a iirinciplc in tlie i)ast constitute progress 
and would continue to do so in the future. When we view the 
M'hole course of the world we find it epigenetic “ natiira naturans,” 
further “ creative synthesis ” emerging from the natura nalurata 
previously achieved. “ Wc call this synthesis creative because th(' 
whole has now now qualities and relations, and is thus always 
more than the sum of its parts ” (Ward, Contemporary British 
Philosophy, p. 50). The history of the cosmic process as known 
to us shows clearly how inorganic matter tended to become suitable 
to oi-ganic life and how organic life tended to evolve mind in an 
explicit form and how in all these there has not l)ecn merely an 
unfoldment of what is already contained in the earlier stages, but 
a i-eal evolution of the higher fmni the lower, i.c., a creative syn- 
thesis. Though the physical events run in a four-dimensional 
space-time frame, there is absolute continuity between the organic 
and the inorganic world. Sciemw' has not been able to draw' the 
dividing line between the two. As Lloyd Morgan says “ there 
are no physical events that are not also psychical events and 
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integral pyychical systems. There is one .evolution in both attri- 
butes distinguishable but nowise separable. There is not some 
stage oi' physical evolution at which correlation begins; thei’e is 
no stage ol physical evolution at which corrclatiou is absent. 
Hence there are not two worlds — ^a physical world and a psychical 
world — but one world, physico-psychical from top to bottom ” 
(Contemporary British Philosophy, First Series, p. 278). if that 
be so, then the cosmic genesis and the subsequent changes become 
intelligible only when viewed as a preparation for life. That in 
the cosmic process the stages which follow the earlier ones have not 
been mere mechanical resultants, may be established by the evid- 
ences of contingency or novelty in Nature. 

When we pass to organic evolution we liiid that here too there 
has not been mere unfoldmcut, i.e., higher organisms evolving out 
of the lower by a rigid law of neressity. JJarwiji, tJie father of 
the theory of evolution could not e.\plain the origin of ‘ variations ’ 
which have been resijonsible more than anything else lor the 
march onwards. Meither heredity nor environment is sullicient 
to explain these. “The shuflliug of the hereditary curds. . . 
does not do justice to the creativeness that is characteristic of 
living organisms ” (A. 'riiompson, p. 325). Mendel must l)e 
supplemented by Bergson. Variations may be hwked upon as 
ex})erimcuts in self-expression on the part of implicit organisms, 
the germ-cells. Thus there is something akin to voluntary activity 
involving choice and freedom even in the earlier stages, but instead 
of the term ‘ choice,' we may say that the method of trial and 
error has been operative. Thus the evolution of the higher from 
the lower that we discern may be described as emergent, and what 
we called ‘ creative synthesis ' of ‘ correlation ' may l)e viewed as 
corresponding to conscious choice on the part of man. We know 
how in the case of man's voluntary activity no knowledge of his 
nature, however tlioreugh, can enable us to predict what he will 
do under particular circumstances. The motives may incline him 
to do an act but cannot absolutely determine his choice. So the 

I freedom which is self-determination corresponds to the element of 
contingency in Nature and his act of choice may be looked upon 
as an act of creation. Thus we may say that the ‘ creative syn- 
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thesis ’ that we hud iu organic life below man and in the inorganic 
W'orld marks jirogrcss. “ The term progress id^^o doubt bound 
up with man's ideals, but there is ((pmetliiug analogous to it in 
orgahic evolution, somethiug tliat must be called the advancement 
of life. There have been blind alleys, wanderings in a circle and 
actual iutrogressious, but the large fact is something like I'rogress 
(J. A. Thomson, Contemporary British Philosophy, p. ‘625). The 
manifestations of the world-principle thus disclose its progressive 
natiu'e and so it will not be too much- of a presumption on our part 
tub believe that its natuio is to progress. iSothing can counteract 
this tendency as there is nothing else but itself. If we posit a 
counter-principle then there will be room lor conhict, but us there 
uiu no evidences to show that there is any such counter-principle 
we may lay it down us the nature of iieality to progress. That 
which is at the rout of all existence is pregnant with life and con- 
sciousness iu various forms. Though physico-psychical unity 
pervades all the cosmos, it is manifested in varying degrees. 
JN'uthiug wo know iu nature as ahsoliiiely dead. Hence the world 
as a whole must be taken us living and as an inlcr-reluted system. 
I^ow “ the living being is a structure whose parts so behave us to 
maintain the whole which sustains them " (L. T. Hobhouse, 
Contemporary British Philosophy, p. 170). Hence self-main- 
tenance by constant correlations is the characteristic of life and 
reality must likewise be interpreted as self-sustaining, it goes 
on acting freely as there is nothing to check its onward flow except 
its own uatm'e. Being, free it dues nut obey any pre-established 
harmony, or is mechanised to fulfil any external end. The nature 
of unity that is implied I refrain from defining more pa-cisely as 
I . do not want to commit myself at this stage to any particular 
solution of the proSlem of the One and the Many. The whole may 
lie conceived as a system of pluralism, if you like, but the many 
oannot co-exist without forming a unity and implying inter- 
relations. So 1 am content to leave it at that. 

Tire world-principle is niaiiifcsted in all forms of life, and a 
%rtain measure of freedom must lie conceded to what we consider 
IB finite individuals, as otherwise our highest experiences will 
ack significance and value.' It may be said that it reveals itself 
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we eeem to hear Sahkara criticising |be Vai^ika 
notion of samav^^in the second chapter of his Bh&pg^ on 'the 
Brahma-Satraa. 

But if their agreement's so close, how is it that the fdbw- 
frs of Sahkara lepudiate the philosophy of Bradley and the adair? 
crs of Bradley do not take so kindly to the philosophy of<Bahkara’? 
!C!ie reason is not far to seek. 4n spite of the formal resemblanoes, 
wl)ich we have pointed out above, there is some fundamental dif.-, 
felrenocwbetween the system of Bradley and that of daf^ara. 


the first place, it appears that the agreement 
Bradley and Sankara on the doctrine of the decrees of real^ is 
rather superficial. In our opinion Safikara cannot really a^it 
degrees in reality. His classification of reality into absolute (p&- 
ramftrthika), practical (vyavaharika) and illusory (prfttttillBikA) 
kinds does not really lend countenance to a theory which Hrwdd 
find degrees in reality. This becomes clear when wd'onoe 
the significance of the words he uses in this'connection, aiiid^ali|| 
take into account his view of the nature of the ultimate 
An illusory object is said to have some being. But what m$ (i 
being has it got? It has got the being of the illusory kind. Bnt 
when we say that a thing has got a being of the illusory kind, 
mean that its being is illusory, that is to say, is not real. An 
illusory object therefore has no real being. • Similarly wliM aib 
speak of practical reality (vyavaharika-satta), we realljimean •IW 
it is some thing which is taken to be real for practical porpom ;; 
only but is not really so. The word ‘ practical ’ shows % 
has no philos(^hical justification. So from the poini of 
truth, it is as unreal as the being of an illusory kind. In 
kara’s opinion there cannot be any metaphysical di| 
between the world of every-day experience and an illusory < 

Beali^ in the true sense (pdramarthika) belongs only to tbe abscki^ 
lute, and of this there cannot be any variety or degree. Whe% 
one speaks of pr&tibhSsika, vyavaharika and p&nmftrthika jattlt 
we should not understand that three different sorls of reality pre* 
sent themselves to an angelic observer (in Alexander’s sense) 
whose vision is hrue. l%ey are not simultaneously present noi^ , 
do they become successively real in the saine tense. tI^ sa«ie- 
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sent only three different points of view or experiences which how* 
ever are not equally valid. The deluded man takes an illusory ob- 
ject to be real when it is really not so. But the object is illusory 
only from the point of view of the practical man who is not, or is 
no longer, under any illusion. To the man under illusion the ob- 
ject is as real as anything else. Similarly the world of practical 
experience is real for us so long as we have not seen the truth. 
But to be real for a deluded man or for a practical man, is not to be 
real in itself. Just as the illusory object is not there from the 
point of view of the practical man, even though the deluded per- 
son may see it to be there, so is the world of practical experience 
not there, from the point of truth, even though we may sec it to 
be there. If the real state of things, i.e., reality as it is, is to be 
realised only when one has reached the absolute {xiint of view, 
then neither the world nor illusory objects can be said to haive any 
reality air all. 

Moreover the ultimate reality for Safikara is an undifferen- 
tiated unity which cannot suffer any division in itself. It is not 
possible, therefore, from his point of view, to speak of reality as 
.being really divided into three kinds or as admitting of any differ- 
ence in degree. Safikara’s speaking of vyavaharika-satta was at 
best a concession to popular weakness. 

Bradley too thinks that ultimate reality belongs to the abso- 
lute which is an all-inclusive, self-consistent system. But he 
also upholds the view that everything in the world is more or less 
real. There is an actual difference in degree between the realities 
of different things in the world. So according to Bradley reality 
can really admit of degrees whereas according to Safikara there 
cannot be any such degrees- in reality. 

The difference between Safikara and Brsidlcy comes out in 
bold relief when we turn our attention to their rcs|)ective views 
about the nature of the absolute and its relation to the world of 
appearance. According to Sahkara the absolute is a self-mani- 
fest principle of pure identity in which there is absolutely no dif- 
ference, and in which therefore there is nothing but itself. We 
may speak of it as self-manifest, eternal, pure and free ; but we 
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can never speak of it as a system or an all-inchisive whole. Fpr 
these notions inevitably imply some -internal diversity which is 
not accepted by Sahkara for his absolute. Bradley, on the othw 
band, says that “ The universe is one in this sense that its differ- 
ences exist harmoniously within one whole beyond which there, 
is nothing. Hence the absolute is so far an individual and a sys- 
tem" (p. 144). He cannot think of reality as separated from ap- 
pearance. " And reality without appearances," says he, " would 
be nothing, for there is nothing outside appearances " (p. 487). 
So if there is nothing outside appearances, and if appearance with- 
out reality is impossible, as he says it is, the only possible way in 
which we can think of reality or the absolute is that it is a self- 
consistent whole of appearances. It is true that Bradley speaks 
of the transmutation of appearances in the absolute ; but he is 
careful to point out that appearances arc not lost but saved in the 
absolute. " Everything is essential and everything in some 
degree contains a vital function of perfection." We cannot but 
conclude, therefore, that everything must enter as a necessary 
oleniont in the constitution of the absolute. The absolute of Safi- 
kara seems to exclude all appearances whereas the absolute of 
Bradley seems to include them all. The world of appearance, for 
Safikara, is an illusion and has, therefore, no metaphysical con- 
nection with the absolute reality. But from the point of Bradley 
we can think of an <ap))earancc as a part of the absolute, and of 
the whole world of apix'aranoes as constituting the absolute itself. 

Some ]ieople think that when Saiikarn s|ieaks of the W'ortd as 
! ' (' (tuithya), he does not roJilly mean that it is illusory. But 
we have very clear evidence in his own writings as well as in the 
writings of his followers that he really thinks of the worid as an 
illusion. He certainly speaks of the world as a juggler’s creation, 
which is nothing but illusion. And the constant reference to 
‘ rope-snake ’ in explaining the nature of the world unuiistak- 
ahly shows that in the opinion of Sankara the character of the 
world cannot essentially differ from that of an illusory object. 

Sometimes reference is made to Saiikara’s refutation of 
Buddhistic idealism (vijn.inav.nda), in support of the proposition 
that Saftkara lielieved in the reality of the world. But in refut- 
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ing the idealism of the Vijfia>navildins Sahkara was anxious only 
to that the world is not mental. To say- that the world 

is not mental is not certainly to say that it is real. An illusory 
obj^ also is not mental, because its externality is inconsistent 
with the inwardness of mental objects. But this does not make 
the illusory object real. 

If we are right in thus interpreting the meaning of Sahkara, 
then the difference between Safikara and Bradley, as we have al- 
ready shown, becomes very clear and definite. 

We shall not consider here whether the philosophy of dah- 
kara gives us a satisfactory explanation of the facts of experience. 
Nor shall we examine whether Bradley was right, in every point, 
in criticising the various categories of thought, employed by 
common sense, to understand the world. But we shall enquire 
whether, after making a distinction between appearance and 
reality, and condemning our ordinary notions of the world to ap- 
pearance, on account of their inconsistency, Bradley can really 
stop short of a position which is not very different from the posi- 
tion of Sankara. We are persuadcnl that the principles of Brad- 
ley's philosophy, if rigorously followed, would require him to ad- 
mit that appearances cannot be taken up into reality, that they 
are no better than illusions and cannot therefore ^ connected 
with reality, and, further, that reality or the absolute is nothing 
but a featureless, undifferentiated unity. 

If the distinction between mility and appearance is a valid 
distinction, then we cannot s<ay : “ Appearances without reality 
would be impossible, for what then could appear? " Nor should 
we say that ' the presence of reality in all appearances is the last 
word of philosophy’ (p. 551). For these stiitements will negate 
the very distinction we have accepted as valid. When we say 
that there is reality in appearances we can only mean that appear- 
ances are real. If there must lie reality in a thing in order that 
it may appear, then from the fact that it does appear, we may 
safely conclude that it is real. What becomes, then, of the dis- 
tinction between reality and appearance? 

If you say there is a core of reality in every appearance, we 
have to ask whether the core itself is real and whether it is the 
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whole of appearance. Apparently the core is real ahd is hot the 
whole of appearance. As the core is not the whole of appearance, 
there should be enough of appearance without any reality. And 
since the core is real and not an appearance, we find there is ho 
reality in the appearance but only in the real. 

A thing is called an appearance because it involves self-con- 
tradiction and cannot therefore stand the test of non-contradic- 
tion, which is the criterion of reality. If we really believe that 
non-contradiction is the test of reality, and if ajw we find that 
something does not satisfy this test, then the obvious conclusion 
for us to draw is that the thing in question is not real. If it still 
persists in appearing, then the only possible way, in which we 
can think of it, is that it is an illusion. For an illusion is only 
that which appears without being real. 

An appearance therefore cannot enter as an element in the 
absolute. If an appearance as appearance is bodily taken up into 
the heart of the absolute, it will infect the absolute with its self- 
contradiction and thus degrade it to an ap|)earance. Bradley him- 
self speaks of appearances being changed and transmuted in the 
absolute. But if appearances, as such and always, have to be 
changed in order to become elements of the absolute, then it is 
clear that appearances as such have no place in the absolute. For 
so long as they arc appearances they will have to change, and no 
further change will be necessary when and only when they have 
ceased to be appearances. Such being the case it is clear that ap- 
pearances as such cannot be saved in the absolute. And when we^' 
speak of appearances we must undcretand them as appearances 
only and not as something else. 

The world of our experience is necessarily grasped in thoss 
moulds of thought which have lieen found by Bradley to lie in- 
fected with self-discropanev. If we are to think aw.iy the cha- 
racter of substance and attribute, quality and relation, activity 
and causality, spneo and time, the world will lie reduced to no- 
thing. But conceived in tiu'ins of these notions the world is no- 
thing but appearance, and as such cannot, and need not, be pro- 
vided for in the absolute. The question “ How do yon explain 
the world ’’ need not trouble us here. For even Bradley does not 
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explain why such appearances as we see, or any appearance at all, 
should be there when the absolute itself is not of the nature.of an 
appearance. 

When it is not necessary for the absolute to make any room 
for the world in it, we need not require for it any elemental diver- 
sity. We cannot think of it even as an all-inclusive whole or. a 
system. For these inevitably suggest the idea of a manifold 
which must be related in order to maintain itself. And there can 
be no relations in the absolute. Differences must vanish from 
the absolute, for they cannot be conceived, as Bradley has taught 
us, without relation. Relationless diversity, which does not give 
rise to difference, can scarcely be understood. We can only say 
that the absolute is an undifferentiated unity. 

When further, we find that we cannot safely attribute any po- 
sitive character to the absolute without bringing it down to the 
level of appearance, we are forced to the conclusion that the abso- 
lute is a featureless unity which is not subject to any qualification 
b^ thought. This seems also to be the conclusion of Sabkara’s 
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C. V. Srinivasa Murty. 

I. Bradley and Gentile stand prominently in the forefront of 
speculative thought in England and Italy. Both of them have 
contributed very much towards the moulding of contemporary 
thought, each in his own distinctive way. The pcestry of both 
may be traced to Hegel. Hegel’s philosophy is the Philosophy of 
the Absolute. The oneness, the richness and the immutability of 
the Spirit appeal to Bradley, while Gentile is moved by the 
activity and the richness of its manifestations. For Gentile, 
reality is nothing if it is not act, process, manifestation. The 
Idealism presented by Bradley is an original and vigorous form 6t 
Idealism. But for the challenging and thought-provoking state- 
ments of Bradley, specially in his famous book “ Appearance and 
Reality ” the various philosophies of the present day. Pragmatism 
and Humanism, and the different systems of Realism might have 
been nowhere ; the neo-idealism of Italy would not have received 
tlje attention that it is receiving at the hands of the present-day 
philosophers. It is no exaggeration to say that all the move- 
ments of contemporary philosophic thought centre round the 
Bradleyan form of Idealism. What is the attitude of Neo-Idealism 
towards the orthodox Idealism of Bradley? The answer is not 
far to seek. While Pragmatism and Humanism, Realism, both 
• New ’ and ‘ Critical,’ take up an attitude of hostility against 
orthodox Idealism, coming as they do from different waters, Neo- 
Idealism is a child within the fold. It finds its father s home 
unclean and dirty, much in need of improvements. The line^ of 
progress does not take the line of destruction of the old building 
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but only certain changCH in its ^ructure are oHFccted. But this is 
not any the less important, 'the Bradleyan philosophy was a 
necessity because Idealism had to l)e presented in the form in 
which it would ap()eal to the Modem man and the Neo-Idealism 
has risenirto perfect the old Idealism. It believes that the 
Bradleyan Idealism does not suit the man of the twentieth- 
century and that it makes no room for evolution and progress. 
This paper attempts to estimate the orthodox Idealism presented 
by Bradley and the Neo-Idealism presented by Gentile and see 
which is a better explanation of the mystery of existence. 

n. Let us consider the methods adopted by Bradley and 
Gentile. Bradley, coming as he does after the days of Kant and 
Hegel, displayed with great brilliance the effectiveness of the 
.dialectical method in philosophy. Bradley starts with simple 
xategories such as ‘ Space and Time,’ ’ Motion and Change,’ finds 
each to be inadequate and contradictory when taken to be the final 
explanation of the whole and thus attempts to find out the nature 
of reality as it really is, even as Bhrgu, son of Yanina, identifies 
die ultimate reality first with Matter or Annam, then with Life, 
and so on passing through the successive stages of manas and self- 
consciousness, ultimately attains to the highest conception of . Bliss 
or Ananda. (Taittiriya Upani^, Gh. III.) In Book II of his 
Appearance and Reality Bradley gives a description of 
ttltU^te reality, a reality which is comprehensive and self-consist- 
ent, a reality ^hich includes all the varied wealth of experience, 
all the cat^ories which were disposed of in Book I as (me-sided 
appearances. 

3ttt the method of Gentile is quite different. His method is 
historical rather than dialectical, deductive rather than inductive. 
That aspect of Hegelianism which reveals the historical nature of 
reality appealed to him most. Criticizing the systems of Berkeley 
aiqd Kant, and taking fruitful suggestions from both, Gentile 
the developing nature of reality as ‘ Mind ’ in act or 
process. Gentile is pleased with Berkeley for his expression of 
fhe spirituality of the real. It is Berkeley who dealt a drathblow 
h> every form of Materialism by his vigorous ontieisai of the 
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concept of Matter. “TTli® oBJeit even when thought of as out- 
side every mind, is always menl\} ” (Gentile’s ‘ Theory of Mind 
as Pure Act,' p. 2; hereafter referred to as ‘ Gentile ’), This is 
the point on which Gentile concentrates his attention. For him 
Berkeley’s Idealism, though of the most thorough-going type, is 
still naturalistic in so far as it regai*ds mind as static. " Human 
thought,” according to licrkeley, “ is only a ray of the divine 
thought, and therefore not something itself new •” (Gentile, 
p. 4). Gentile finds a good conective to Berkeley’s view of reality 
as thought in the Kantian conception of the transcendental Ego. 
He rejects the ‘ noumenon ’ of Kant and declares that “ This 
concept has really no ground once we have mastered the concept of 
thinking ns transcendental thinking ” (Gentile, p. 5). Gentile’s 
concept of reality is a harnjonious blending of Berkeley’s view of 
the spiritual nature of reality Avith the concept of the activity of 
the transcendental Ego as conceh’ed by Kant. Reality, for him, 
is “ Our present actual thinking. It isflhat is to say, the actuali- 
zation of a power ” (Gentile, p. 5). Having a firm grasp of the 
concept of mind as devclojimcnt or a constructive process, Gentile 
attempts to show its working in the world of nature, and in the 
soul of man. While Bradley starts from a lower category and 
works upwards, Gentile starts from the highest category and 
proceeds downwards. While the one follows the inductive 
method, the other follows the dwliictive method. Starling from 
different methods they arrive at the same goal, i.e., the goal of 
explanation. So much for method. Wo may proceed to a consi- 
deration of the chief concept, the concept of Reality, with a view 
to finding out how far the two sy.rtenis satisfy the demand made 
upon them. 

III. ‘ What is the nature of ultimate reality? ’ is the ques- 
tion of questions in metaphysics and philosophers luwe answered 
it in a variety of w'ays. Here wc are coneerne<l with the answer 
given by the two idealistic thinkers, Bradley and Gentile. As 
idealists- both of them regard the ultimate reality* to be of the nature 
of thought or spirit. The last sentence of Bradley s challenging 
■book, “ Appearance and Reality,” closes w'ith the- ’^significant 
statement, Outside of spirit there is not, and there csmiot be^ anjr 
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reality, and, the more that anytliin^.is spiritual, so much the more 
is it veritably real ” (p. 652). Gentile declares in the same 
•strain, ‘ ‘ The object, even when tliought of as outside every mind 
is always mental.” These statements express the fundamental 
tenet of all Idealism and both Bradley and. Gentile strenuously 
maintain the oneness and the spirituality of the real. Let us 
pause a little and sec in what way Bradley conceives the ultimate 
spirit. 

We have seen Bradley’s rejec*tion of one category after another 
.as appearance. The process of rejection is not arbitrary but based 
.on a principle which is fundamental. ” Whatever is contradic- 
,tory cannot be real,” is the criterion of Bradley, and it is a 
criterion which is absolute and supreme. The mark of reality is 
not a negative one. ” Our standai'd denies inconsistency, and 
therefore affinns consistency,” says Bradley (‘ Appearance and 
•Reality,' p. 139. Hereafter 1 ‘eferred to as A.R.). Consistency 
does not mean the bare exclusion of discord. What is meant here 
is, that reality must (lossess the character of internal coherence 
and all-cxpansiveiicss. It must include everytliing. There must 
be nothing beside or outside it. Reality is individual ; it is not 
an abstract individual, not the ‘ dark abyss ’ of Spinoza from 
whose bourne no traveller ever returns, but it is an 
individual ” in the sense that its positive character embraces 
all differences in an inclusive harmony” (A.R., p. 140). 
The many reals that we find in the world, the differences that we 
perceive, are not the adjectives of the one real. Plurality cannot 
have absolute independence. They are meaningless except within 
and on the basis of a whole. In the words of Bradley, “ Plurality 
and relatedness are but features and aspects of a unity ” (A.R., 
p. 142). The appearances that Bradley itjects are not rejected 
categorically. Space, for instance, is an appearance and con- 
tradicts itself only when it claims to be the whole of reality. To 
call it an appearance is not to banish it from the scheme of things. 
The appearances are only the appearances of the real. 

Wliat we have given so far is only a formal outline. The 
nature of reality is not exhausted by the statement that reality 
must not contradict itself. If we judge by means of this (pterion 
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alone, we get an uni vci-scl which is “ an uneaithly ballot of blood- 
less categories.” The A])Holutc is not an abstract system, but a 
concrete experience. ‘‘Wlion we ask as to tbe matter which fills 
up the empty outline, wc can reply in one word, that this matter 
is experience*” (A.R.-, p. 144). ‘ Exijerience ’ does not mean 

the experience of any particular historical individual subject with 
an object standing against it. It is an experience which is free 
from barren discords and abstractions. There are no discrepaiiciea 
in it. Bradley’s statement is clear and emphatic. “What we 
discover rather is a whole in which distinctions can be made, but 
in which divisions do not exist. And this is the point on which 
1 insist, and it is the \ery ground on ^vhich I stand when I urge 
that nsility is sentient experience ” (A.R., p. 146). ‘‘ Our con- 

clusion so far,” says Bradley, “will be this, that the Absolute 
is one system, and that its cojitcnts arc nothing but sentient 
experience. It will hence be a .single and all-inclusive experience, 
whiclj embraces every partial diversity in concord. For it cannot 
be less than aj)penrnncc‘, and hence no feeling or thoaght of any 
kind, can fall outside its limits ” (A.R., pp.. 140-7). The. various 
forms of the finite find their being and reality in the Absolute, in 
an experience which is innncHliatc. The immediacy that is 
claimed is not the immediacy v.hich is “ at a level below distinc- 
tion and ix'lation. The Absolute is immediate as holding and 
transcending these dilfeiTnces ” (A.R., p. 246). It is such a 
tyjK! of reality as is individual and jM'rfcct. Thus is conceived by 
Bradley, the natun; of ultimate reality. 

This theory of reality is found wanting. Bradley’s view of 
reality has not achieved finality. The immaculate perfection of 
the Absolute is questioned. Tf the .\bsolnte is •eternal and im- 
mutable, if it has everything done and finished, it cannot take 
into itself the now facts disclosed by science. The doctrine of 
evolution stands knocking at the door ol the .\bsolute. Such an 
altitude against orthodox Idealism finds classic expression in life 
creative evolutionism of Bergson. While Bradley declares that 
there cannot be change without something that changes, Bergson 
plants change at the heart of things. For Bradley, change is only 
an appearance ; for Bergson, there is nothing apart from change. 
Bergson, who has more of the jwet in him than the philosopher* 
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creates in motley imagery a pleasing sense of novelty. But we 
cannot follow him when he makes pffre change, novelty, the 
ultimate reality. Pure change is an abstraction. Bergson 
exaggerates the defects of Absolutism and exaggeration is natural 
to- poets and Bergson is one. The Neo-Idealism of Gentile, rising 
as an off-shoot of Hegelianism, takes note of Bergsonism, and 
attem])t's to improve the theory of reality as static, a view of reality 
2)ropounded by Bradley. Let us see whether the change effected 
is a change for the better. 

Gentile grasped that aspect of Hegelian philosophy, the 
aspect of movement, change and iirogrcss, and it is the very aspect 
not sufficiently recognised by Bradley. Wc owe the history of 
jffiilosophy to Hegel. In working out the dialectic proces8.Hegel 
pointed to the inherence of change in every aspect of being. 
Gentile, in criticising Hegc-linnisin as naturalistic, as conceiving 
thought as static, simply jioints out a difference which docs not 
exist, and is developing unconsciously the essential elements of the 
Hegelian philosophy. Gentile finds the philosophy of Absolutism 
not absolutistic enough, \Vhat is lacking to it is the principle 
of change in a sufficient dcgn’c. Bradley asserts, “ The Absolute 
has no history of its own, though it contains histories without 
number” (A.K., p, 4t)5)). WHiile Bradley cmpha8i/.es the 
fonner part of the statement, Gentile insists that the many 
histories must not be sundeied from the One History wdiich is an 
eternal act. The many histories are only the history in different 
forms. Beality is not thought, but thinking, not deed, but doing. 

Gentile labels his Idealism ” Actual Idealism,” It is 
' actual ’ in the sense that it deals with the concept of an eternal 
present. He lays special stress on the cieativc character and the 
concreteness of the s[)i ritual activity, thus steering clear of the 
“pure change ” of Bergson, which is an abstraction. He bids 
US' “ Look with steady gaze at the true and concrete reality of the 
thought in act ” (Gentile, p. 5(5). Reality, according to Gentile, 
is not the antecedent of thought, but thinking itself. It is subject, 
not substance. The subjectivity of the real includes the object 
iilso. This idea is very w’ell brought out by Gentile in the state- 
ment, “It is the ‘ I ’ which is the individual, but the individual 
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Bs subject with nothing to contrapose to itself. It is therefore the 
actual concrete univer-sal. This ‘ 1 ’ which is the absolute, is in 
so far as it affirms itself. . It is causa sui ” (Gentile, p. 259). 
Gentile has no objection to the use of the word ‘ experience ’ — a 
W'ord used by Bradley — ^to connote the idea of the ultimate. But 
he uses it with a difrereuci!. I’liough Bradley regards experience 
ns ,an essential union of form and content, the emphasis is more 
on the static content than on the active form, lint to Gentile 
w'hat constitutes cxiwriencc is tlm activity of mind, a mind which 
is self-created and self-creating. In (Umtile’s own words, “ wc 
can also say of our mind that it is our experience, so long as w'e 
do not fall into the common error, due to faulty inUTpretation, of 
meaning by experience, iho content of experience ” (Gentile, 
p. 20). While Bradley regards experience as a system, as a com- 
pleted whole Gentile regards experience as a concrete dynamic 
activity. “By ex])erience wc must mean,’’ says Gentile, “the 
act of experiencing, pure exjieriencc, that which is living and 
real ” (Gentile, p. 20). 

Such a vic^’ of the nature of ultimate reality appears to my 
mind to be a better explanation than that of Bradley. Since reality 
is process or activity, e\'oIulion and progress are assigned their 
due place in the scheme of tl.ings. Evolution and progress are 
aspects of reality. It may be urged that Bradley also allows evolu- 
tion and progress in so far as ho regards them as appearances 
which belong to reality. But this is irrelevant. The question is 
not whether appearances belong to ivality but bow is the reality 
affected by the a))pear.uu‘es. Bradley’s answei' is clear and un- 
equivocal. Whatever changes may hapixm to the appearances, 
reality remains unmoved. He asserts quite emphatically, “ We 
cannot think that the whole either moves on or backwards 
(A.R., p. 499). By making reality motionless, Bradley makes a 
separation between reality and appearance, however unwilling 
he may be to accept such a conclusion. There am two ways of 
getting rid of this im))asae ; — (i) To say that the Absolute itself 
evolves ; (it) To say that neithe r the Absolute nor the things by 
themselves evolve, but there is only one concrete activity of the 
spirit. 
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(i) The realists of the tyjic of S. Alcxandci' stand by the theory 
of an evolving Absolute and some of the Personal Idealists are 
driven to such an nssuin])tion. Prof. Alexander starts with the 
assumption that the s])atio-tompural system provides an adequate 
basis for philosophical explanation. Within the all-cmbracihg 
slulf of space-time there is a gradual emergence of new qualities. 
“ The highest of these empirical qualities known to us is mind 
or consciousness, Deity is the next 'higher empirical quality to 
the highest we know” {‘Space, Time and Deity,' p. 346). 
This Deity is a variable quality. It gathers into itself newer and 
newer qualities. It becomes richer and richer in the process of 
evolution. It is not the whole of R])ace-Timo but only one of the 
qualities emerging from it. Mr. Mackenzie pays a very high 
compliment to Prof. Alexander that his “ system as a wdiole is 
certainly one of the most striking contributions to philosophical 
thought that have been made in recent generation,” and at the 
same time makes a few very jMjrtinent criticisms. He observes 
that the general starting point of the system aj)peara to be extreme- 
ly formal since Space and Time are all that we have to begin with. 
” If we start from pure Space-Time it is Jiard to see w'herc all the 
qualities of the universe are to come from. The conception of 
reality is that of an evolving reality. Mackenzie remarks, ” It 
is difficult to see what is the clan, as Prof. Dergson calls it, by 
which W'C are led on fmm the lower to the higher qualities 
(“ Ultimate Values,” pp. 33-35). 

In spite of its defects the conception of an evolving reality 
has found favour, consciously or una)nsciously, with some of the 
Personal Idealists. They r<‘gard it as lajing at the basis of a satis- 
factory solution of the problem of Evil. Evil and suffering exist 
in the world, and they arc explained by saying that ultimate 
reality itself is not free from evil. According to this, the ultimate 
reality becomes a fcllow-sulfercr, a partner in human joys and 
w'oes. Such an ultimate reality or God is one who, in the w'ords 
of Pringle-Pattison, ‘‘ lives in the perpetual giving of himself, 
who shares in the life of his finite creatures, bearing in and with 
them the whole burden of their linitude, their sinful wanderings 
and sorrows, and the sufferings w'ithout w'hich they cannot be made 
perfect.” however pleasnnl it may bo to have a companion, the 
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solution is anything but logical. The ultimate reality is regarded 
as fulfilling a purpose,, as evolving into something different from 
what it was. If it is yet to perfect itsiilf, if it lacks a desirable 
feature, it cannot be callwl the ultimate reality, a reality which is 
at the same time the ground aud tlie consequent. Human 
teleology is bodily transferred to the uitimatc reality without 
change or variation. Thus the divine is brought to the level of 
tlie human. The Infinite is made finite. God is made man. 
The criticism of Bradley that the concept of Change contradicts 
itself if raised to the rank of the Absolute, is valid against such a 
conception of a finite ultimate. (N.B. — We have described the 
concept of an evolving Absolute in order to bring out by contrast 
the originality and the suggestive nature of Gentile’s view of 
reality.) 

(ii) We have mentioned anotlier view which gets over the 
impasse created by the static view of reality. Such a view of 
ultimate reality is found in Gentile’s concept of Mind as Pure Act. 
When Bosanquet says, that “ the neo-idealist revival has adopted 
the same general attitude that is characteristic of the neo-realist 
and kindred movemeiits ” (Contemjwrary rhilo.sophy, p. 120). 
we cannot but remark that in his enthusiasm to bring about a 
meeting of extremes, be has missed the dilTcrences, differences 
which arc fundamental. Gentile may be taken to have admitted 
“ time and change into core and basis of reality ” (Ibid, p. 120). 
To assert this is not to accept the ultimate character of Time and 
Change. Time and Change are only the ways in which reality 
expresses itself. Without Time and Change, reality would be a 
bare abstraction. The very concept of Spirit is a dynamic con- 
cept. A reality Avliich remains unexpressed is matter, not spirit. 
To' admit such a reality is to make an end of Idealism. The con- 
ception of Evil assumes a new form in Gentile’s philosophy. The 
ultiteate Spirit is not conceived as being infected with evil, nor 
is eyil annulled as non-existent. Evil exists ; but it is gradually 
• ovd^me. Evil exists only when it is known to be evil, and when 
it is known to be evil, it is rejected. If Mind is what ought to. 
be, evil is what ought not to be. Evil is the arrest of the spiritual .. 
activity. The Spirit is activcj, not because of an extraneous 
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opposing element called evil, but bccaiisi activity is the essence 
of Spirit. The moment it ceases to act, it ceases to be Spirit. 
Reality is. a self-creatiflg coiicbpt. In the words -(rf Gentile “ The 
true conceptj'that wiifrh alT»iic ha>a right fbvb^OMed the concept, 
is the self-cpnccpt {Gonccplm Sm) (Gentile, p. 242). 

Our discussion leads us to the following conclusion : The Nex)- 
Idealistic philosophy in laying ti:c lUice.ssary emphasis on the con- 
cept of Cliange, and at the same time in denying to it ultimate 
reality, has set a limit to the < xaggeralioi.is of Realism and improvcid 
the orthodox Idealism of Bradley. 



•DHE ONTOLOGICAL STATUS OF THE SBNS^IN DVAE^A) 
PHILOSOPHY^ WITIT SPECI^ REF^ENCE TO 
MODERN THOUGHT. 


BY 

H. N. RaOHAVEKDRACHAR, MAHARA.rA*8 COLLEGE, MYSORE. 

My. purpose in this paper is to repcrcsont tlie Ontological 
status of the sensa in Dvaita Philosophy with special reference 
tO' Modem Thought. By the term scusa I mean the sensible 
^alities, colour, etc., that are given along with the outwaiM 
Ejects. The arguments I employ arc mostly taken from Dvaita 
LiteQftnrc; and only once they arc formed independently but 
consistently with the teaching of Dvaita. 

ft) The Sensa are Independently Real. Arguments frtm the 
Side of Objects. 

(i) The sensa are actually given. They arc the real pror 
perties of the outward objects that exist indciiondently of the per- 
ceiving mind.* Being much influenced by the scientific advance- 
ment of modern days. Prof. Norman Kemp Smith disputes that 
they are the real properties of the real things. Modern Sdence 
tells ns that in reality things arc not what they appear to be.- & 
single drop of water seems to be whitish-, continuous and quiescent ; 
but in fact it is composed of millions of violently energetic discreet 
entities. Stiarting from this Nomian Kemp Smith thinks tliRt 
these entities may not have colour. His fundamental considera- 
tions which he offers as proof for his thesis are that nature is so 
complicated ^hat the ex^rienco of it transcends the Utmost 
capacities of all, living creatures ; that the features of things are 
numerous and tilex^are irrelevant for our practical needs'; and- tbsft; 
an exhaustive ex^nl^ence of nature is not desirable because it would 

■ N]riy«-8adhi, 3, 1, 8. 
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bewilder the primary functions of mind, viz., initiating and 
directing the bodily moYements. From these considerations hS 
concludes that for practical purposes nature must adjust itself to 
the dimensions of our consciousness and this adjustment is fulfilled 
by its ingenious device of the secondary qualities like cx>lour, etc.* 

In criticising the above view in the light of the teaching of 
Dvaita we may note the. following points. Of course the features 
of nature are innumerable, and we arc not able to know all of 
them. But that is no reason why a detailed knowledge of things 
must hinder the effective functioning of consciousness. If we 
are endowed with the capacity to perceive all the details of an 
entity, we hiay perhaps at first sight be bewildered, and when we 
are' accustomed to such an experience there can be no difficulty 
regarding the practical adaptations. If a scientist who is, at least 
theoretically, completely familiar with the fact that a single drop 
of water is composed of millions of violently energetic discrete en- 
tities, TOmehow happens to perceive the drops as described, he. may 
not be bewildered like a layman tvho happens to see the same quite 
unexjjecledly. GTauling that our practical life docs not require a 
detailed knowledge of things there is no reason why we should 
argue that a detailed knowledge makes the practical life impossible. 
So we need not assume that the so-called secondary qualities only 
help a successful practical life. If we still insist on the truth of 
this assumption we may do so without any implication that they 
arc not the actual jwoperties of the independently existing objects. 

Taking up the scientific analysis of a drop of water wc may 
note these points. Science is not sure that the discrete entitles 
that compose a drop of water are devoid of colour. Nor docs 
Norman Kemp Smith fully believe in it. We may tentatively 
assume that those entities arc devoid of any colour, but such an 
assumption dods not explain our actual experience of colour. In 
order to be experienced colour needs to be real somewhere and 
somehow. The same consideration applies tp all the other 
fifecondary qualities. 

Of course Norman Kemp Smith admits that the sensa are 
physical. But the real difficulty appears when he says that they 

* Prolegomena to the Idealietio Theory of Knowledge, p. 10, 
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Rre also conditioiKsd pJiyHiologically.* He states that the sensa 
have developed in tlte pliilugenctic process, i.e., they, are condi- 
tioned by the inherited niodiiicatious in the structure and conse- 
quently in the functioning of the nervous system. Prom these 
considerations he finally arrives at the view that the sensa arc only. 
])rivate and they arc not (jualitics of objects but events conditioned 
hy and subsequent to proi;e88C3 partly outside the body and partly 
within the body. He does not, however, mean that the sensa are 
subjective. He regards them us natural as any other events. His 
only point is that owing to the circumstances under which they 
arise they arc accessible only to some observer. 

In caiticising this view vie may note that the whole position 
is only a restatement f)f the old Parinamavada which is one of the 
interpretations of Anyathdkhyalhi held by the I^aiyayikas as an 
explanation of illusion. This theory supimses that the thing that 
is mistaken actually takes the form of that for which it is mistaken. 
As for instance, wc may take the case of the redblind apprehending 
the red object as of some other colour. According to Parimma- 
rdda the explanation of such an experience is that owing to the 
peculiar circumstances of the observer the red object itself becomes 
of some other colour. This explanation is not correct. For, the 
only thing that we can offer .as the cau.se of the change in the 
colour of the object is the redblindodncss of the percipient. But 
lias is ijTclcvunt. The defeat is in the eye but the effect is to be 
piXMluced in the object. Thus there is no relation whatever 
l)etwecn the cause and the effect. If we still assume that such 
an' outside cause as the visual defect can alter the nature of tlie 
outside things, there is no reason why wc art? not correct in 
assuming that the same defect can alter anything to any other 
thing. 

Further granting that the red object becomes of some other 
colour wc have to hold that in becoming so it either abandons its 
former colour or not. If it abandons its ivd colour then so far as 
the colour aspeet of the thing i.s inuicemed the thing has entirely 
changed. If so it must be seen as not-red by oven those that 
are not redblind. In this case we can never say that the colour 

* PiolegoracnA to the Idealistic Theory ol Knowledge, pp. 72-80. 
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is private. Taking up the second alternative that it retains its 
original colour, it is wrong to think that its colour changes. 
Moreover if the redblindedness of the person is cured, then he 
ohly sees the thing as red but not as of some other colour. 
Those considerations clearly show that what we sec under abnormal 
conditions like illusion, is not real. This invalidates any form 
6f Pariinmnavada.* 

So we may conclude that to talk of the sensa .as physiologi- 
cally conditioned is not sound. What can be conditioned physio- 
logically is only the judgment, and not its object. 

Further the only conclusion from the position that things are 
physiologically conditioned is cither tliat all judgments must be 
correct or all wrong. If the physiologically conditioned sensa 
really belong to the natural order as Norman Kemp Smith asserts, 
then all that appears must be real ; and consequently the corres- 
ponding judgments also must be true. On the other hand if the 
physiologically conditioned sensa arc unreal, as we have Klready 
noted, then the corresponding judgments miist be false. Fithcr 
alternative is contradicted by experience. Experience gives us 
judgments, some correct and some wrong. To deny this is to deny 
experience. The only view that can be taken consistently with 
experience is that if any judgment is coTcct then its object is real, 
i.e., is not physiologically conditioned ; and if any judgment is 
wnmg then the object is not physicsil, i.e., it is not real. 

(it) Arguments from the side of Knowledge. 

Now wo have to determine how a given judgment is right or 
wrong. To say that it is riglit when its object is real and it is 
wrong when its object is unreal is begging the question, for we do 
not always go to the object first .and thereby by its reality or un- 
reality decide the nature of knowledge. Knowledge itself must 
help us in determining its truth or falsity. If knowledge is true, 
it Is so by its own nature. An apprehension grasps some red 
object as red. Here the function of the apprehension is quite 
straightforward. The object is really red and it is so grasped by 
the apprehension. There is the physical object on the one hand 


* Ny§ya-Sudha, 1, 1, 1. Under Akhyftthi. 
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and on the other there is the mental apprehension. To grasp is the 
very nature of the latter and to he grasped is the very nature of 
the former. If these two are present then there need be no third 
entity to help the knowing process. Knowledge docs its function 
correctly wlten left to itstdf.* 

If knowledge is conditioned by the third entity, i.c., if it is 
physiologically conditioned then it becomes untrue. As for 
instance we may take the rcdblind a})pr( bending .the red object 
as white. Obviously it is not the normal ])ercipicnt we have here ; 
but a percipient affected by rodblindctlncss. So the apprehension 
here is conditioned by redblindtdncss, i.e., the apprelicnsion is 
physiologically conditioned. On account of this condition the 
apprehension is made wrong. So the apprehension does not give 
the corresponding object at all. Thus we may conclude that the 
object of a wrong appivhonsion is not. Of coiii'se a wrong appre- 
hension may sometimes seem to he correct. But we can deter- 
mine it to be wrong by the fact that it is contradicted hy other ti'ue 
apprehensions. As for instance the shell-silver illusion seems to 
be correct so far as it continues. But nltijiiately it is proved to 
be false by the correct apprehension of the shell. 

Merely because some cases of apprehension are WTong M'e 
cannot doubt the validity of all apprehensions. For a])prehensions 
force us to lx-,lieve in their validity. By touching the fire we have 
the burning sensation and we cannot doubt the validity of our 
feeling. When we are really happy or otherwise no doubt can 
make us the contrary. Besides to doubt the validity of all appre- 
liensions is imjwssible ; lieoanse in the vciy act of doubting we arc 
affirming that tlie doubt at least is a fact. 'So we can have an 
implicit faith in knowledge. When a doubt or contradiction 
occurs regarding the validity of the given ease* of knowledge we 
. may either test the validity or determine the falsity of knowledge 
as the case may be. 

So we may conclude that there are correct a])prehonsions and 
therefore there are real objects. But we must note that the reality 
of objects is not inferred by the fact that the corresponding appre- 
hensions are valid. The objects are diiwlly apprehended, as real 

* TattTa-vininiaya Tika. pp. 13-15. 
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This is why apprehension does not merely grasp the 
ol.'jci l as object but as “ it is," and lliis is denotes that the object 
is real. So the cbjeci.s llmt arc given are intrinsically real, in the 
s(ii?c that they a.re quite independent of the apprehensions.* 

The vitw oi' Dvaila nay l.c fnrllicr substantiated by the 
parallel thonglits of the modern thinkers. Moore says that we 
have a direct experience of the outside objects. “ Blue is as. much 
an object .... when 1 perceive it as a most exalted and inde- 
pendent real thing of which 1 am .ever aware. There is therefore 
no question of how vre are to gel out idc the circle of our own 
ideas and sensati .ns. Merely to have a scjisatioii is already to 
be outside thsit circle ’’ (Philos!)phif.‘il Studies, p, 27). 

Further iii criticising the snbjoctivistie position Norman 
Kemp Smith himself admits that on any theory the possibility of 
direct or immediate knowledge must bo taken as granted. t He 
further a.sserts that it is the iciy ])ur))()sc of knowledge to know 
and what it knows must he real in the sense of being actual. "We 
differ from him only when he tries to determine the reality of the 
object in his own way, i.c., as physiologically conditioned. 

All these considerations show that the sensa arc real and they 
arc independent of the ])('rcipient. From this it follows that they 
are always public, ami never ju-ivatc. Of course here and there a 
particular seusiim may he apprelMuided by a single individual ; 
but from this wo must not conclude that it is quite incapable of 
being apprehended by others placed in llu' same situation. 

(iii) The question of reconciling Common Experience 
tpith Scicnlifie, tliouqht. 

The peculiarity of the position of Noniian Kemp Smith is 
mainly due to his attempt at nconciling the attitude of pure 
experience with the standpoint adopted in physical sciences. In 
connection will) the question of reconciliation itself we have to 
note a few points. Wc need not effect the reconciliation at the 
cost of the »nd<.|H'ndent existence of the objects. If the stand- 
point of physics is found to be correct then we may regard our 

* Tattvodyota-vikft. 

f Prolegomena to the Idealistic Theory vf Knotrledge, p. 62. 
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ordinary cxiierknce ah false. Siicb a position as this never aeiiies 
the indcfK'udent reality of outside objects. As for iustniice taking 
the case of a drop of water, according to science, what really we 
have here arc only the rajndly moving discrete entities. Taking 
this view to be true we may regard the common view of llie drop 
of water as false. Or if we can show by scientific means alone 
that it is the very nature of the innumerable entities to look like 
a drop of water, without being jihysiologically conditioned, then 
we may regard our common exjicricncc also as correct. In any 
case we cannot di8])mve that there are independent objects with 
their real inherent qualities. None of them arc conditioned by 
the brain processes. Of the. innumerable features of a thing only 
some of them are solectcd by a j>crceiving mind. 

Thus in the light of the Dvaita teaching we may conclude 
that the sensa are real, public and indcix.‘udent of the perceiving 
mind. 
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VALUES 


BY 

G. C. Chatterji. 

The judgments “ This is good,” '* This is what ought to be,’^ 

*' This is right ” are all value judgments. They all assert a 
peculiar attribute of things which we agree to call value and which' 
we contrast with such judgments as ” This is a tree,” This is 
green,” "I feel a pain,” which we call existential or factual 
judgments. I propose to consider in this paper the nature of 
value judgments and particularly of the predicate value itself when 
assigned to certain things, to enquire in what way, if any, value 
judgments are connected with or different from factual or existen- 
tial judgments, and whether there is any sense in which value 
may be regarded as an ultimate and objective character of certain 
things. 

Several different types of value are generally recognised. 
Thus it is held that there are at least throe specific tyjies of value, 
viz., value in terms of g(X)dness, value in tenns of beauty and 
value in terms of truth. Whether these specific tyiies of value ■ 
are again mutually related and whether or not they are reducible 
to some one ultimate type of value, arc problems, on which there 
is no general agreement among those philosophers who admit' 
value as an ultimate and irreducible category. For the purposes 
of this paper wc shall confine our attention to moral value alone,' 
and leave out of c»nsi deration such problems as those of the.. 
Plurality of Values and of their inter-relations. Thus in this- 
paper wherever, the term value occurs, it is intended to denote- 
moral value alone. ' 

It will be generally admitted that judgments of the type 
which I have appended in the opening paragraph of this paper- 
are very frequently made. The question then is, what do sucK' 
judgments assert, and whether what they assert can be reduced . 
to a statement of the contrasted kind which I have called a factual^ > 
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or existential judgment. My contention is that the judgments otf ' 
the first kind are peculiar in that they make use of a predicate^ 
which is peculiar in character and unlike any predicate which 
asserts a natural quality or relation of things. That there is such 
a fundamental contrast between these two types of judgmenta 
appears to me self-evident. To say of a thing that “ it is good ” 
is to say something peculiar and ultimate with regard to it, which 
cannot be identical in meaning with any statement of fact with 
regard to it, as that it is red, or that it is pleasant, or that it is 
satiisfying. All these last are statements of fact with regard to 
it, as that it is red, or tliat'it is pleasant, or that it is satisfying. 
All these last ai*c statements of fact, whereas the first is a state- 
ment with regard to its value. 

That the value character of things is irreducible to any of 
their factual characteristics is a position which I regard as ultimate 
and which therefore does not admit of direct pr(M)f. But the 
validity of this position can be demonstrated by showing the false- 
hood of any view which rejects it and maintains tlie contrary. 
The controversy, in other words, is with regard to tJie definition 
of goodness or value. My contention is that goodness is only 
definable by goodness or some identical concept such as that 
“ which ought to he,” but that it cannot be defined in terms of 
any natural or factual concept such as that of pleasure or satis- 
faction or anything else. My iK)sitinn will perhaps become clearer 
if-T actually examine some supposed definition of ” goodness,” in 
terms of a natural object such as that of pleasure. To maintain 
that goodness can be defined in terms of pleasure is to oppose my 
view that goodness is ultimate and indefinable. Ijet us then con- 
sider this definition of goodness and sec whether any such defini- 
tion Ccan be justified. 

Now to say that goodness is to be defined in terms of pleasure 
involves that the very meaning of the one concept is contained in 
the other. Tt would follow then that if this definition is true, 
we can, in any proposition in which the term goodness ocxsurs, 
substitute the term pleasure without in any way altering the 
meaning of that proposition, since the one term defines the other. 
Now consider the proposition “ Pleasure is good,” and in this 
proposition for the term ‘ good,’ substitute the term pleasure and 
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las)i: ourselves whether the proposition as now modified means tlie 
saYnc.as the original proposition did. Our two propositions are 
(1) .Pleasure is good, (2) Pleasure is pleasure. Can any one 
reasonably maintain that these propositions Are identical in mean- 
ing? The first is a significant proposition whereas the second is 
purely tautologous. The first may M^ell be questioned, whereas 
only a lunatic would venture to doubt the second. Granted the 
truth of the second the truth, of the first does not by any 
means follow. The same argument which 1 have just made use 
of can be easily extended to any other definition of goodness in 
terms of a factual entity other than pleasure. All such definitions 
involve the assertion that goodness or moral value is not an ultimate 
and unanalysable predicate and commit what Dr. Moore has called 
the Naturalistic Fallacy. 

Value then is an ultimate and unanalysable predicate of certain 
things. But value judgments fall into two distinct classes 
which must be carefully distinguished from one another. Value 
judgments may assert that a thing possesses value in itself or 
intrinsically, or they may assert that value belongs to them only 
as a means to something else which in the final resort must possess 
intrinsic, value. These two orders of value judgments are entirely 
different and I propose to call them judgments of Intrinsic Value 
and judgment of Instrumental Value. 

When Intrinsic Value is assigned to anything the judgment 
is synthetic and a priori. What I mean by calling such judg- 
ments syntlietic and a priori is thai such judgments cannot be 
deduced from other more fundamental judgments, and their truth 
or falsehood is self-evident. I may also call such judgments 
intuitive. But value judgments of the second class that is Instru- 
mental Value are causal and empiric. These can be proved, and 
their proof involves reference to some judgment or judgments of 
the first class, together with the evidence to show that the object 
or objects judged to be instrumcntally good are causally connected 
with some object or objects intrinsically good. 

The controversy between the objcctivist and subjectivist view 
of goodness resolves itself to my mind to a consideration of whether 
any judgments .of intrinsic value are true or not. To judge of a 
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thing that it is intrinsically good is to judge that it is good objeo* 
tively and in itself. Thus if goodness is objective there must be 
some thing or things of which it is true to say that they are intrinsi- 
cally good. Tliose who deny the objective character of value deny, 
that anything is intrinsically good. They admit that things may 
be. instrumentally good, bnt deny that anything can be intrinsi- 
cally good. Such a proeednre to my mind is wholly illogical, 
since tlie very conception of an instrumental good is derived from 
jmd dependent upon our conception of intrinsic goodness. If 
nothing is intrinsically good it follows logically that nothing can 
be instrumentally good. .For an instrumental good is that which 
causes or is a means to what is intrinsically good, and if the latter 
does not and cannot exist, it follows that there are no means or 
instruments for bringing it alamt. Thus it appears to mo that 
if an)*thing is relatively or subjectively good, something must be 
intrinsically good, and the subjectivist contention itself involves 
the objectivist’s conclusion. 

But the matter is not always seen in its stark logicality and 
many would maintain the redative character of goodness without 
acknowledging that this itself imjilies a goodness which is objec- 
tive and intrinsic. This illogical position is frequently due, I 
think, to a confusion being made between what is good in itself, 
and what is known or judged to be so good. It is held frequently 
that most of our judgments about intrinsic goodness are in point 
of fact false. That what is judged at one time to be intrinsically 
good is shown later to \w only relatively or instrumentally so, and 
that what one judges to be good intrinsically another judges to 
be either not good at all, or good only relatively. Thus what is 
called the evolution of the moral judgment of mankind is said to 
cast a doubt upon the objective character of morality as such. 

That the moral judgment of mankind undergoes development 
may well be admitted. Bnt this does not cast any doubts upon 
the objective character of value as such. It may even be admitted 
that all judgments with regard to intrinsic value actually made 
of all such future judgments. But this docs not invalidate the po- 
sition which we are maintaining, viz., that something must be in- 
trinsically' good. Our position would only be affected if we main- 
tained that sojme things were known to be good intrinsically. 
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Vrhereas our contention at present merely is that something must 
be good intrinsically. 

But even the proposition that nothing is known to be intrin- 
sically good is very hard to establish, and the subjectivist usually 
takes a different route. He frequently asks us what is that which 
we judge to be thus intrinsically good, and when he obtains the 
reply that knowledge or beauty or love are thus intrinsically good 
he chuckles to himself, for he thinks that we have landed our- 
selves in the pit which he had dug for our destruction. For he 
goes on to point out that it is not knowledge as such, as a brute 
existence somewhere out of human ken, not beauty which is 
neither contemplated nor enjoyed by any one, nor an ideal and 
eternal love winch is not felt by any one, which can be thus judged 
to be intrinsically good. Your knowledge must be possessed by 
some one, and your love felt by some one, your beauty contem- 
plated by some one, before they can be judged to be good. Thus 
whatsoever may be judged to be good can be so judged only in rela- 
tion to some conscious being, and thus goodness is dependent upon 
and derived from consciousness. But the subjectivist is here 
again on a wrong track. For supposing for argument’s sake we 
admit that nothing is judged to be good unless it is a state of 
consciousness or is related to some sentient being, would the sub- 
jectivity of goodness follow from this admission? By no means. 
It would follow from this admission that the sphere of goodness or 
the province within which goodness may be predicated of things 
is circumscribed, since it can no longer lx: assigned to things out- 
side the sphere of sentience or consciousness. But it would not 
follow that within this sphere things may not be intrinsically and 
absolutely good. If I admit that nothing is good in itself except 
the possession of scientific knowledge, the appreciation of beauty 
and the enjoyment of personal affection, in what way am I admit- 
ting that goodness is not an objective and unanalysable and in- 
trinsic character of certain things. I am simply specifying the 
particular things of which it is thus a character. For, mind you, 
I am not admitting that these things are good because they are 
forms of consciousness, or that their goodness is derived from 
their sentience. That indeed would dislodge me from my ob- 
je^yjst position, for that would involve the admission that good- 
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neBE is definable in terms of sentience, which Would be a fallacy of 
the type I have called the Naturalistic Fallacy. That goodness 
cannot be defined in terms of sentience would be clear as it will be 
generally admitted that some forms of ^sentience are certainly bad 
and others may be indifferent. By ju^ing certain states of con- 
sciousness to be alone good, I am not making goodness in any 
way subservient to consciousness or taking away its objective cha- 
racter. Since in judging these things to be good I am assigning 
an independent and ultimate quality to them which is not' identi- 
cal with their sentient character or any other factual character 
which they may also jrassess. 

I may perhaps add also that in judging certain things to be 
intrinsically good, I am maintaining that the truth of such judg- 
ments is universal. They are not true for the i^vidual alone 
who makes them, but they are true per se or in then^lves. The 
individual character of the judge does not in any w'ay affect the' 
truth of the judgment. If a thing is intrinsically good then it is 
so for all persons and in all times. This of courw does not apply 
to judgments of instrumental value, since tlie ini^rumcntal value of 
goods depends upon their efficiency to produce what is intrinsically 
good, and this varies with different individuals and different times. 

1 may finally touch briefly upon the relation of Existence and 
Goodness. As indicated before I regard the two orders of judg- 
ments as entirely different and I hold that you cannot infer one 
order of propositions from the other order. Thus I cannot infer from 
goodness to existence or from existence to goodness. From the 
truth of the judgment that something is intrinsically and extreme- 
ly good, I cannot infer that it must, therefore, exist, and from the 
judgment that something docs certainly exist, I cannot infer that 
it must therefore be good. Goodness and Existence ![ regard as 
altogether distinct and independent attributes. If this view is' 
correct it condemns as worthless a good deal of philosophical 
reasoning in which Philosophers have argued to the nature of 
existence from considerations of a moral character or what would 
be good to exist, and conversely from the nature of Ultimate Beal- 
ity to the content of the Moral Ideal. I do not of course maintain 
that an Ethical or 'Value judgment may never be employed in. an 
argument which attempts to establish a ccmclusion about *!£e 
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nature of existence. Bfit I do maintain that ethical premises 
themselves can never yield an Existential or Factual conclusion^ 
though they may do so conjointly with other Factual premises. 
I'hus I consider Kant’s argument for ‘ freedom ’ legitimate be* 
cause it belongs to this mixed type ratlicr than to a purely Ethical 
ty[)c. 1 would thus analyse Kant’s argument : 

(1) No action can be a doty unless it is true that there are 
some aclious which 1 have the choice to do or not to do. 

(2) I know that some actions are my duty, therefore, there 
are some actions which I have the choice to do or not to do. * 

It is sometimes' said that in this argument Kant has deduced 
the ^act of freedom from the very concept of the moral ‘ ought,' 
But this is by no means so. In the above argument which is ao 
amplification of what Kant expresses cpigrammatically in the 
foiTOula “ Thou oughtst means t.hou canst,” the second premise, 
“I know that some actions are my duty,” is absolutely necessary 
if (be conclusiou is to folloAV, and this premise is not a purely 
value judgment, but a factual judgment. It is not a judgment 
a'.'iuit \'alije, but about the content or fact of knowledge. Bui 
such .irgiimojits as these which go under the name of the Moral 
aj’gtuuci'it for Immortality or the Moral argumcm; for the existence 
of God, apiiear to me to argue purely from value judgments tc 
existential conclusions and I, therefore, consider, them, .^Uegith 
mate. 
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H. D. Bhattacharyya, Dacca Umivebsity. 

The discussion about the nature of Values in Modem Philo- 
sophy is now a quarter of a century old and when it is remembered 
that some of the best minds of Europe and America have been en- 
gaged in almost continuous succession in attempting a solution of 
the problem it is only ignorance of their works or downright fool- 
hardiness that leads one to hope that something very strikingly 
original can still be said on the subject. A list that includes, 
among others, the names of Lolze, Bickert, von Hartmann, 
Ehrenfels, Meinong, Windelband, Varisco, Ritschl Aliotta, Croce, 
Ereibig, Eisler, Leibhtnann, Brentano and Hotfding on the Con- 
tinent, of Sidgwick, Bosanquot, Bashdall, Bussell, Moore, Shand, 
Sorley, Alexander, Pringle-Pattison, and Mackenzie in Great 
Britain and of Dewey, Perry, Urban, Munsterberg, Santayana, 
Picard, Prall and Eallen in America is a sufiicient deterrent to all 
ambition that way and all that one can hoi)e to do is to pick and 
choose materials out of their writings according to one’s philoso-. 
phical leanings or partisan spirit and to constmet therendth a to- 
lerably coherent scheme. The ramifications of tho subject are 
so wide, involving as it does psychological, ethical, aesthetic, 
epistemological, metaphysical and religious i.ssues, that it is no 
wonder that the subject should lx? vieived in Avidcly diverse fashions 
and give rise to interminable debates about its exact significance 
and etiology. 

But out of the general melee of discussions there emerges on 
close observation a grouping of the combatants into two radically 
opposite nnnq is. One group finds in the concept of value some- 
thing ultimate and unanalysable. A value is a quality intrinsic 
to certain facts and events and attributable more or less objectively 
to them. The other group finds the basis and meaning of value 
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n human feelings and desires. The former group has been ob-. 
iged to lean towards intellectualism or intuitionism for the obvi- 
>us reason that if values aro apprehended and not imposed by the 
uind, they most be cognised in the ordiiiary intellectual or iiitni- 
iional way. Tt must be noted, however, that how e^act values 
inhere in things has been a matter of great dispute among the ob- 
eetlvistic inteUectualists themselves. Some think of values as 
ertiary qualities of things and situations more or less on the s am e 
plane us the primary and secondary qualities ; some again think of 
values as being generated by the comprcsence of mind and some 
undeiinable properties of objective facts ; others again think that 
values are objective in the sense of being conducive to the realisa- 
tion of an objective ideal. It is natural, there fore, that when 
there is so much divergence as to the exact nature of i beir objecti- 
vity, there should be a dispute about the true relation of value and 
existence. One thinks that existence is itself a kind of value pos- 
sibly in the sense . that Truth is an additional qualification; 
another thinks that ideals lose their significance if ihoy are mere 
ideals and not actuals somewhere and Komewlion ; a third thinks 
that an assumption of existence is enough to r atiKl'y the dcgi’ee of 
demand made by values for reality ; a fourth ascribes to value a 
reality akin to that belonging to primary and secondary qualities ; 
a fifth believes that values emerge out of a potential capacity of 
reals when these come into relation with mind ; a sixth thinks of 
ultimate values as intrinsic (but not necessarily objective) in the 
sense of being fixed in the nature of the things concerned irrespec- 
tive of the time of recurrence, the apprehending personality and 
repetition thipugh identical kinds. There is again the question 
whether finite values can at all be ultimate. The uncompromis- 
ing monist admits degrees of value and reality in relation to the 
Absolute whose function the finite is supposed to fulfil, and is pre- 
pared to give some value to everything in existence because it has 
its place in the scheme of the whole but no absolute value to any- 
thing but the Absolute itself. The ordinary thinkers have no ob- 
jection to ascribing values to finite things although they too are 
divided in their opinion as to whether values emerge in course of 
time in pursuance of an objective plan or simply by the struggle 
for existence and the ultimate survival of the fittest or whether 
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they inhere in the finite without any such reference at all. There 
is again the question of the interrelation of values ns to whether 
’the Beautiful is ultimately a form of the Good or udiether the 
Good is a kind of Beauty or whether and in what sense both of 
them, partake of the nature of the Truth, i.e., are only factual in 
character. 

Then there is the other group of thinkers who disbelieve in 
the objective character of values and base them ui)on some mode 
of subjectivity. They are not against the retention of objcctivis- 
tic terminology so long as it is not forgotten that it is only for con- 
venience that such mode of speech is used. They fomi a far more 
coherent group than the other one although they themselves fall 
into two distinguishable subdivisions. Some of them are for de- 
fining the valuable in terms of the pleasant and are therefore in 
favour of an affective origin of valuation. The process of valuing 
is inextricably linked up with the feeling of pleasure and the valu- 
ation-judgment is a secondary phenomenon that has no significance 
apart from the primary fact of an immediate experience of value 
through an agreeable feeling. According to them the only ulti- 
mately valuable thing is pleasurable ex]xu‘ience and everything 
else is valuable only in so far as it is conducive to this experience. 
The only criterion of value is w'hethcr the thing, act or event does 
or does not, and if so, ih what degree, produce a pleasurable ex- 
perience. The other subgroup comprises those who are not 
against feeling as a criterion of value but who point out at the 
same time that pleasurable feeling comes as a consequence of the 
fulfilment of interest, desire or conative attitude. Now even if it 
so happens that the conative element is not satisfied and no result- 
ant pleasure ensues, the mere fact that there vvas an antecedent 
desire for or interest in the object will be sufficient to produce' a 
consciousness of value. Mere intellection or intuition gives us 
facts but leaves us cold : the halo of value is contributed by the 
conative factor. 

I am personally in agreement with this last standpoint and 
think that a value is inconceivable without some reference to a 
being whose need an object fulfils or who is interested in it. And 
when I talk of need I include within it not only conscious desire . 
but .also subconscious impulse and even unconscious physiological ' 
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requirement. I believe that a good that is good to nobody in par- 
ticular but is a mere attribute of some objective thing, fact or 
event may be a permissible metaphorical extension of the primary 
meaning of satisfyingness or inlcrestingness but does not represent 
any intelligible characteristic when completely divorced from its 
original significance. This is 'why even on realistic assumption 
values have been assigned a character totally distinguishable from 
that of primary and secondary qualities. These two are supposed 
to have physical couotcr})nrts that may be conceived to exist apart 
from thought ; but realists themselves have felt shy to declare that 
corresponding to values, whether of Beauty or of Truth or of Good- 
ness, there exists objectively symmetry or proportion which pro- 
duces in all minds alike the corresponding feeling of value. The 
question of its relation to existence has been mostly dodged by ob- 
jectivistic speculations. To say that it emerges into being in re- 
lation to certain types of mind, e.g., as Beauty to an artist (but 
not to an obtuse nature) or as Goodness to a moral man (but not 
to an unconscientious fellow), does not come into any conflict 
whatsoever with the position that the artistic and moral temper 
imposes the form of the good and docs not find it already existent. 
If the civilised man finds in the world more valuable things than a 
savage does, it is a perfectly legitimate position that this is due to 
the increased needs and i^spi rations which the growth of intelli- 
gence brings about. Even artiiicial needs will create artificial 
values and temporary needs temporary ones. Things are abso- 
lutely indifferent in their ow-n character and are stowed away till 
wanted when they assume the value according to the need, whether 
that be the value of existence as the subject of a judgment or of 
beauty as the subject of appreciation or of goodness as the subject 
of approval. 

An oft-repeated but flimsy objection against this position is 
that we know a thing to bo good and tl>en desire it and not that 
we desire a thing and forthwith it becomes a good. A desirable 
thing is not a thing desired but worthy of being desired. The 
value or worth of the thing, it is said, must first be independently 
perceived and then and then only can it be the object of a legiti- 
mate desire. If to desire were to make a thing valuable, then all 
i^stinction between real and false value would disappear and there 
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would be no sense in correcting our first imperfect and even false 
valuations. Thus the argument from evolution of moral ideas 
cuts both ways. If it throws doubt upon tlie objectivity of values, 
it at the same time makes it impossible to admit the possibility of 
originating value out of any and every chance desire. The fulfil- 
ment of a desire may be a pleasure but. it need not necessarily be a 
good, just as every frustration of desire is not necessarily an evil. 
The attribute of goodness is to be synthetically added on to 
pleasure arising out of the flufilment of desire and is not a part of 
its connotation. 

Let us take for granted that our first valuations are subject 
to revision and also that they may ultimately turn out to be false. 
Does this invalidate the position that there is no value that is not 
correlated to some conscious desire, suliconscious craving or phy- 
siological need? In this connection we shall have to draw a dis- 
tindtion between immediate value and mediate value. One thing 
alone is immediately valuable and that is agreeable feeling. There 
can be no doubt that where secondary considerations do not com- 
plicate matters an agreeable feeling is always preferred to one that 
is disagreeable and a greater quantity of the former is valued more 
than a lesser quantity. Subject to reservations that do not affect 
matters at all, pleasure is an index of vital satisfaction and if any 
thing has absolute value (we shall see that in a sense nothing has) 
it is life itself for the very simple reason that it alone is the object 
of universal desire. A thing becomes valuable only when it satis- 
fies one or other aspect of life and may cease to be so or suffer a 
dim inution in value when deeper insight reveals a view of life 
which is more desired because of its greater satisfyingness. Be- 
cause the moon dims them and the sun makes them invisible the 
stars do not yet cease to be ; during the total eclipse of either they 
again come out. Similar is the case with our attenuated and sup- 
pressed personal values ; they emerge into view as soon as purely 
personal considerations of the moment become released from the 
control of extra-personal considerations. 

What generally happens, however, is that in estimating the 
nature of human desires we are apt to forget that man is incapable 
of .considering himself or of being considered as being totally out 
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of relation to temporal and social life. If life were an instanta- 
neous event, then there would have been no dispute about the' 
identification of value with satisfaction of desire. But it so 
happens that life runs through a temporal comrse and what gives 
pleasure at the moment may in the long run prove injurious to 
life, as, for example, lead acetate may be sweet to the taste and, 
deadly at the end or, conversely, a thing like quinine may prove 
bad to the taste and yet conducive to health in the end. In such 
cases our first valuations are modified or reversed in the light of 
further experience. But does this constitute a valid objection to 
the voluntaristic position? All that this proves is that man, con- 
stituted as he is, is more interested in longevity than in moment- 
ary gratification and as such considers ultimately life-prolonging 
stimuli as more valuable though less pleasurable than life-injuring, 
stimuli of a pleasant type. Similar is the case with anti-social 
pleasures. As productive of enjoyment they have a value which 
no casuistry can explain away ; but that value suffers a change 
into its opposite when man is viewed not as an instantaneous unit 
but as a being who wishes to continue in life beyond the present 
moment. Similarly, it is only when man begins to view his own 
conduct With the eye of society and not from his isolated stand- 
point that anti-social pleasures cease to be satisfying and begin to ^ 
be regarded as unvalucs. Morality becomes a value only when it 
is backed by a desire to live in society, and this desire may be due 
either to unconscious instinct or to calculated self-interest. Be-^ 
cause in the long run it is far more pleasurable to be at peace with 
society than to be at war with it, therefore morality is more Valu- 
able than a momentary personal gratification. If an action is 
judged to be good now without iiscribing Jo it any tendency to- 
wards the fulfilment of anybo^’s desire, it is because the ordinary ■ 
moral acts that keep up social solidarity have long ceased to be the 
objects of elaborate conscious judgment .and are now accepted as 
almost true a priori whereas the truth is that all of them are good 
only because they fulfil the condition of social life which is an ob- 
ject of universal desire. Let any unusual situation arise and then 
the obviousness of valuation disappears. Is it good to go to waL 
with another nation? Is it good to exploit the weakness of the 
coloured races? Is it justifiable to inflict capital punishment onj 
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rebellious idcnlists? A jingo nnd a pacifist will put different valii* 
ations on tiio saiiiu Tact and so also tho tough-minded and the 
tender-hearted. The desire lor national independence will make ^ 
war a moral good and rehellioii a holy mission. The anxiety for 
Xbe spiritual and mutei'ial weiJ'aro of backward races (backed by a * 
subconscious desire to make an economic exploitation of their 
natural resources) will sanctify all imperialistic designs. Con- 
versely, a desire for iiitcrnation:!l amity w'ill outlaw war and a 
policy of ‘ live and let live ’ will make non-interference in other 
nations’ affairs a national obligation of the higiiest type of moral- 
ity. 

It has been frequently asserted that even though individual 
valuations may all turn out to be erroneous, still the moral ideal 
possesses a reality wliich is independent of individual caprices and 
variations in couioc of time, ifany have again j)rofcssod to see 
in history not tiie trh;iii])h of force hut of righteousness. It has 
also been asserted that man's moral sense is apprehending truths 
that escaped the vision of liis ancestors. It is also claimed that 
the good possesses a 111! iversility wliieh is iiu oni])alihle with its 
subjectivity. 'I’o iu<' it setius that all lb(so assertions arc based 
on a gross uiiderealimato of wiia.'. enlightened interest can achieve. 

If man is organic to tiic whole of creation and if bis original cons- 
titution as a living, lliinkiiig. f;»cial being and bis acrpiired habits • 
as engendered by tlu* ein '.’.ii.-ikinces of his training and envirou- 
mcutal conditions tegietber (ictennine the natnve of his desires and 
supply the bases of his valuations, it is eviduil that the greater the 
number of factors tl'.i'.t enter into his calculalions the more satisr. 
factory will his valuations be. It is the sanu? self whose interests 
serve as the basis of valnalioii, hut llien this self may only look to. 
its vital interektg,pr it may extend its horizon to inelude social in- 
terests, national Uitercsts and liunianitarian interests of the pre- 
sent and of the fiilnrc. Why man sfiuuld not confine himself to 
his personal needs only is an irrelevant (ineslion, lor man has an 
instinct for gregarioir ness av for scdf-preservalion even though 
ultimately both serve the same pnr|!i>.e, viz., to kce]) the self in 
being. Even the enqiirical and temporal zone of interests may 
be transcended and trauscendenla!. eternal and superhuman consi- 
derations may complicate (uir valuations so radically that all earth- 
56 
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ly interests may be decried and genuine values sliovcd on to the 
side of the unseen. But even then it is tlie interest of the spiri- 
tual self that supplies this new element of value. Social valua- 
tions arc transfigured by the introduction of God'and immortality 
as factors. The world’s history is the world’s verdict only when 
the self distrusts its immediate valuations in favour of a valuation 
in terms of an Absolute which co-ordinates the activities of all 
beings of all times. Psychologically it is a process of rationalisa- 
tion and metaphysically it is viewing all things suh specie aeterni- 
Uilis to justify such immediate evils as Gothic conquest of Borne, 
the disappearance of Buddhism from India, the iconoclasm of 
Islam in India, the recent hluro])eaii war and such other events of 
doubtful validity. When man feels that none of his own interests 
or of tljosc of his fcilowmcn arc being satisfied by any particular 
event, he consoles himself with the thought that from the stand- 
j)oint of the whole, which he cannot clearly see, that event was 
probably justified and that if to the present generation fall all the 
trial.) and the troubles, yet an unborn generation would probably 
reap an unalloyed bendit. Tn this way, when private interests 
arc transcended l)y thought, even immediate evil censes to be an 
im-valuo and beeomes a good. But let this conseiousnoss of racial 
solidarity disajqKar and the nature of the immediate evil remains 
ahsolutely unmitigated to the c;\]!erieneing self. 

The why and how of this self-transcendenee are irrelevant. A 
process analogous to that of intorsuhjeclivc intercourse whereby 
wo create transsuhjective objects of cognition is at woi’k in the 
creation of over-personal values. Not only when in society but 
also wlion alone we are domiiialed by a sense of social co-operation 
and we check our jjcrsonal valmtions by constant reference to 
other minds. Wc set up a standard of moral ideal as a counterpart 
to the balance of mutual interests and the more the vision is ex- 
tended over space and lime the more liberal the ideal becomes. 
Without an imaginative capacity, therefore, our own narrow in- 
terests supply the only standard of goodness and where the social 
instinct and the power of calculating remote interests of the self 
are laclftng, unmitigated sfdfishncss provides the only, basis of valu- 
ation. The impartial spectator in us is our own ‘ social self ’ and 
the overpcrsonal or objective good is the content of a standard 
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mmd which ignores the fluctuations of time, place and personali- 
ity. Of moralitv. as of truth, wc may say that objectivity is uni- 
versal validity and both are engendered by the need of co-operation 
among social components. Morality is socially coherent action 
just as truth is socially coherent knowledge. Neither in the one 
case nor in the other is it profitable to refer to anything objective 
which, by definition, is in nobody’s consciousness. Values are 
not only in consciousness in the sense of being cognised but also 
generated by the organism to signify its willing or unwilling ac- 
ceptance of a situation or event. If I may be peivnittcd to use the 
expression I should say that values are the categories of will — ^the 
modes in which the organism whose needs are concerned, views 
the objects which fulfil or oppose its needs. Without the assump- 
tion of an antecedent purpose (whether as instinct, impulse, in- 
terest or intention) values are meaningless, and without the pos- 
tulation of common interest universality is without any sense. So 
insidious is the latter habit of looking to ol liars that even purely 
personal values, such as the appreciation of beauty in nature, art 
and literature, arc supposed to belong to all alike even though ex- 
perience shows how widely individuals and races differ in their 
conception of beauty. The perception of beauty is undoubtedly 
due to our anatomical and physiological organisation which finds 
only in symmetry and regularity what would satisfy its needs. If 
however wc dare not raise our voice in protest when personal valu- 
ation fails to support the social standard, it is because wc value 
social opinion much more and would rather ignore our own aesthe- 
tic valuation than be put down as a crank. So also in social man- 
ners and religious practices the values are prescribed by social 
convention and it is only the man of insight who looks beyond his 
time and place and considers the interests of untold generations 
• yet to come that can rebel against fixed social habits and establish- 
ed religious creeds. 

In the long run, therefore, a thing that ought to be is a thing 
that makes for fuller life a life whose vital interests arc preserved, 
whose intellectual needs are satisfied, and whose social relations 
are rendered harmonious. The ncvcr-to-bc-achieved character of the 
ideal is due to the fact that human intellect is never perfect and 
human will is never satisfied. It is only in a community of om- 
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niscifent minds and uniform wills that valuation can rea^ its 
finality. But so long as we do not reach the ideal society of 
'Hindu Yogis, Buddhist Arliatas and Jaina Siddhas wc must be 
prepared to change our valuations as new needs emerge into life 
and mind and new factors are iiilrodiiced into our consciousness. 
The construction of the ideal is a function of the Freudian wish — 
the greater the difference between desire and achTcvcmcnt, the 
greater the place of the ideal in imagination. But actual valua' 
tion comes with repose, whether that is provided by beautiful art 
or coherent thought or liarmonious conduct, All valuation is fac- 
tual in relation to the self as a state of pleasure or composure but 
is at the same time projected on to existence as a tertiary quality. 
If in many speculations of the Fast and the West the highest 
value has been ascril)cd to the eternal, immutable Substance the 
mason thereof is to he found in the fact that it alone makes the 
rise of the new impossible and corresponds to a composed intellect. 

Let us now sum up. We affirm firet of all that as the basis 
of a perceptual judgment is a sensation, so the basis of a valuation- 
judgment is a feeling of pleasure or unpleasurc. Wo affirm fur- 
ther also that it is only when the process of subjective feeling of 
agrecableness or otherwise is transcended by a judgment of value 
that the attribute of ‘ valuable ’ gets attached to the thing in res- 
pect of which the dumb feeling is now replaced by intellectual as- 
sent. We assert further that the judgment upon the feeling it- 
self, i.e., whether it is worthy or not, is a secondary judgment 
which emerges into view when we try to arrange objects of value 
in a hierarchy and take into account the varied aspects of the valu- 
ing Self. We think that it is impossible to discuss the value of 
human feelings without taking into consideration their origin out 
of human needs and desires. We believe that if there is any dif- 
ference between a cold intellectual judgment, such as ‘ the sun is 
hot ’ or ‘‘ ice is hard ’ and a judgment of the type ‘ this scenery' is 
beautiful ’ or ‘ this conduct is good,’ it must bo sought in the addi- 
tional factor of ‘ satisfactorincss ’ which is present in the second 
case and absent in the first. We arc further of opinion that 
^ satisfactoriness ’ or its opposite can come only as ^ agreement 
or disagreement of our physiological needs, instinctive impulses, 
subsoonscious interests or deliberate intentions with what is per* 



ceived or conceived to be tbe environment witli which an under- 
standing is necessary in the interests of our life. Tliese intenists 
again may reciprocally influence one rjjolijer, as when man's vital 
Kceds require a development of intellect and his intellectual needs 
require in their turn yood health. They are again widened with 
our capacity to conceive ourselves as members of a greater socicly 
than our immediate neighbourhood, and llie traiiscendcuice of our 
first valuations and immediate personal interests is only possible 
to those who have imagination and who lind greater pleasure in 
the fulfilment of the interests of their soirial self than in their own 
narrow self-interest. The distinction between personal liking 
and objective valuation lies in the clement of social reference pre- 
sent in the latter which is a product of social co-operation based 
on the balancing of mutual interests. Objective valuation is a 
standardised social judgment upon things, processes and events 
that have some bearing or other on human needs and desires. Its 
want of finality is due to the limitation of humnn knowledge about 
the sentient factors to be considered which extend o\er all place 
and time (and according to ihoislic beliefs, also beyond them 
both). The only inteliigihio position about valuation is that it is 
capable of explanation in terms of subjective factors and hence 
values are ultimately subjective not only in the sense of their being 
nppreliendcd by the mind hut also Ixcause they fulfil subjective 
needs, whether personal or social. They are the categories under 
which all objects that satisfy needs and purposes must be viewed 
to be properly apprehended by a sentient being whose mental en- 
dowment includes, in addition to intellect, affertive and volitional 
factors. 
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K. N. MnTi''.ri, Piii:smi-xcY Coi.i.uciH, Cai.cutta. 

Viiliie is par cjcrJlrncc ii Imuiaii conccjilitni. It is confined 
to human ex|)cii(;nco alono. It is linman bciiiffs only who can 
value, appreciaUi and pri;;c. The it inlicatifins of value are found 
in judgments of a crrlain lypo. Wo aiv qiiilc familiar with them 
in Kconomics. Ajiart from economic, values, the chief applica- 
tions of the judgiiU'i.ls of value are found in morals. Moral 
judginouts are judgmenis (d' value, '^I'licy involve a comparison 
with some staudiu-d or ideal of exeelleuce. I'ldcss wo are very 
much obsessed with the utilitarian’s e.riculiis of felt experience 
which is not calcitlalilc at all, the standard of worth in ethics must 
be regarded as an ideal something as dislingnislicd from the 
economist’s material standard of gold or silver or some such object 
of exchange. I'iiliiy is iioi, itowcvi'r,' the only value and utili- 
tarianism is not llie only theory of ethics. ‘ (lood ’ or ‘evil’ 
refuses to he resolved into any simpler notions of value. However 
ninch we may try to press the ;e eonei'jds into such notions as self- 
interest, or public utility or justice or even piety, they stand out 
as unique concepts of I he mind, nnre.'-olvahle into any of them. 
After all that has to he said has .been sisid, we arc left wondering 
why we call that which is gend ge.r:;! and that which is bad bad. 
Opinions may differ in rcsjieet of individual eases, but the moral 
categories are there and neiJlier social vole nor the magic principle 
of heredity can exjdain them away. 'I'liey hang by the breadth 
of a hair and the in:,iii(‘nt you cut il, those categories roll dow'n the 
whole flight of steps from top to hottoin and fail to secure a 
lodgment anywhere on the way. 

The point I am seeking to make is that good and evil, right 
and \5-Tong in human condnet expresses a peculiar kind of human 
value* which cannot but be regarded as fundamental. But judg- 
' ments are the product of reflexion and moral judgments are no less 
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SO. Like all jiulgments, judgmcuts of value are also open to 
rriticism. Elliirs tbcrcfoi'c is a critique of moral values. 

From this it is clear that all our judgments are not judgments 
of value. It is tho.se judgments only wliich express a particular 
attitude of the mind in which we are said to cherish and prize, 
appreciate and esteem, respect and admire, criticise and deliberate 
u^Mn a thing or act. To a large extent it is an attitude of feeling 
or in other words a matter of taste. It is exhibited in our likes 
and dislikes. 'I'hosn like and <lislike judgnu-.uts are also unique in 
a certain sense. There is no disputing about tastes, we say. But 
is there, then, no ideal of beauty? no objective standard of beauty? 
Are our aesthetic judgments jmndy individual and subjective? 
Like all value judgments, aesthetic judgments also imply a standard. 
That there is a universal and jdqective standard of value in 
Aesthetics is what makes that study a science. In Kant’s critique 
of judgment which is much less popular than his other critiques, 
the possibility of such objective and universal judgmcJits has been 
very clearl)' established. It is the subjcctivc-oiqectivo character of 
beauty as a value that makes aestbelie judgments unique. From 
mere likes and dislikes which are subjective and arbitrary in the 
extreme, they run through the whole gamut of our exjieriencc till 
they rise to a self-contained objectivity and universality of their 
own. A thing of bcaiilv is joy for ever. Why? because it is an 
ultimate and unique value and is recognised by all as such. The 
conception of values is no doubt connected with our happiness. A 
thing is often rcgard(:d as a value when it directly or indirectly 
contributes to human happiness. Happiness is one of those uni- 
versal values which are indefinable for their vagueness. That 
utility is a category of value has been hinted at already, although 
from an economic point of view it is always risky to include vague 
utilities under values. Happiness in the highest sense is universal- 
ly acknowledged to be a general value, so much so that Kant eould 
not help dovetailing happiness with virtue by a divine dispensation. 
When is man knowm not to care for hai)])iness? Self-preservation 
and race-preservation on which the evolutionist stakes his theory 
appear to men’s minds.in the shape of happineis to be pursued. 
Even in the animal kingdom these instincts come in the form oi 
a blind pursuit of pleasure. Happiness therefore may be takfin 
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geiKfidly..«us a large and important source of values. Some things 
dOrM^ eonatitute happiness in themselves, but are as means to that 
end. In such cases, they may be said to possess instrumental 
values ot contributory values. Their character as values depends 
jon the moasinrein which they succeed in producing some beneficial 
; ..i^l^^iness has been called a universal value, but the mind 
is not satisfied With such a vague, limitless generality. It seeks 
to fasten on some concrete ends realisable by various activities sucht 
as art, play, liberty, etc. Whether an object has any intrinsic 
worth or not, when it is sought after, it must appear to have an. 
intrinsic worth or at any rate to be closely connected with such 
.worth, t.c., it must be interesting. Hence 1 remarked before that 
value implies a particular attitude of the mind. This attitude is 
^J^th. a feeling attitude — for it is connected with interest and an 
-active attitude — having an effect on our will. Hence it is some- 
times said that values are affecto-motor attitudes. To some Beauty 
appears on this ground to be the highest category of value. That 
beauty is one of the highest or ultimate values nobody can dispute. 
The aesthetic sense in its highest manifestation merges into the 
ethical and the distinction between the good and the beautiful fades 
away in an indissoluble unity. But that is in the final stage. ' In 
the beginning we see the reign of conflict. Art openly defies, 
morality and the ideal of beauty is supposed to be quite indepen-i 
dent of the ideal of conduct. Thus art-creations are sometimes*, 
found to pander to the grossest forms of sensuality and to scatter alh 
ideas of decency to the wind. Art rises from the sensuous and> 
passes on to the ideal. Even the most realistic in Art contains an* 
element of idealism. It is only where Bealism is divorced iioin 
Idealim that .(irt. loses its value and dives by playing .on the Basei*’' 
elements of human nature. 

I 'have so far dealt, wjth non-intellectual values. , Bqt there 
are intellectual values too. . If the good and the beautiful 'Ure 
ideals, the true is nib less sd. Ille highest nietaphysical values 
are expressed by such terms as B^lity, Truth, Entity, Substan- 
tiality, 'etc. ^ut the search for reality ox truth is no less domin- 
alitd by interest than the pursuit of beauty. The good, the true 
and thL|ienntifnl express in their totality the sum of human values. 
Human Ufe in its Qoncrete. expression is distinctly a universal 
67 
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value. Many of the .objects of this world appear valuable to ue^ 
because they stand in a certain relation to life, quite apart from 
their moral -or aesthetic worth. Those who have kist all crniddiawB 
'in the supreme value or values of life are tempted to commit 
■ snibide. But why is life vduable? Is it because the suatotal 
«f pleasure on the wiiole is greater than tl» sumtotal of pain? 
% itwwMlIer of oMculation merely ? The hedonist makes a double 
mistake when he thinks that pl^ures can be summed up or 
counted like your chickens; and also when he advises that each 
individual is to count for one and not for more than one. To look 
upon one’s self as equal to any other self is not w means to morality,' 
but is about the last word of ethics;. Normally and as a matter 
of fact every one is for himself first aiid'^ibremost. Season forbids, 
you say, to think in that way? But so long as pleasure will remain 
a value of such considerable dimensions, Sidgwick’s principle of 
distributive justice will remain a copybook maxim and Kant’s 
conception of kingdom of ends a dream. * 

r ' -All our values are relative ; relative to our subjective attitude 
and relative to each other. A great determinant of value is activity. 
A sportsman will find many things attractive which to a non* 
sportsman arc matters of no concern. A man of morbid imagina* 
tiqn will invest various things with artificial importance. Men 
uhder a sense of imaginary wrong have been known to commit 
;rarious crimes which under normal circumstances they cannot but 
^Wpent. Contributory or instrumental values are all relative to 
the end for which they are prized. 

All values are relative to finite minds. Human will is finite 
and our ends also are finite. Even the ethical values express the 
' continual struggle which is required to realise the ideal. Our sense 
of duty is bohie dovm under the weight of maladjustment. . ’ Strait 
and narrow is the gate of heaven.’ All our social values depend 
upon the relation between finite mind and finite mind. If a man 
can be conceived who has had at no stage of his life anything to 
do with society, many of the social and moral values will disapp^ 
for him. The pursuit of truth implies that truth has always to 
be pursued and never attained. So here also the fini^de of the 
mind' comes up. Is thei*ideal of beauty free tfom these limita- 
tions? No ; the sense of buauty that is in us is weighed down with 
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a sense of imperfection. Some ray of tlie beautiful or the sub* 

' ibihe, to use a Platonic metaphor, strikes upon our mortal being 
at. ^me point and kindles our whole being into a flame. That 
is all. Just as in the intellectual sphere the vision of truth ctmara 
to us in a manner which forcibly reminds us of onr o^. jmper* 
'lectio^ TrutlwS oiUy truth in relation to the untrue ov 
So in "the caisy(H»f aesthetic appreciation, we adsam 
in proportion" as it is removed from *' the qphm el oar senow." 
Admiration implies comparison and comparison in^cates an in- 
eradicable correlation between perfection and deficiency. Value 
always has reference to dysvalue. The highest reality is that whidh 
is incomprehensible and inaccessible. ^ 

That from which speech returns with the mind baffled in its effwts 
to reach it. 

The moral ideal has however one advantage over the intellec- 
tual and it is this that whereas the intellectual ideal baffles com- 
prehension, the moral ideal whispers a word of hope. Tlie id$al 
of the good has to be realised in conduct and however remote the 
goal may be, its least practical realisation requires as a sine qua 
non some very real conditions. So that which remains unknown 
and unknowable to intellect, becomes an indispensable postu^te 
for moral consciousness. Hence the primacy of the will over 
intellect. Moral values are far more realistic than intellectual 
values. Hen<» value, is realised in practice or activity. You naay 
ftftll it a pragmatic view of truth, if you like. But the relation .. 
will or activity to value is a very intimate one. Desire implies 
value. Both the feeling and the active elements in desire contri- 
bute towards the creation of values for us. When more than one 
value acts upon our will, deliberation becomes necessary. 
Psychologically the importance of value is nowhere so obvious as in 
deliberation. Deliberation may be defined as the process of deter- 
mining relative values for the will. According to this view, the 
strongest motive theory must be discarded once for all as a forldfn 
creed. If values depend upon so many conditions, they must be 
regarded as hyjibthetical and relative and subject to all the contin- 
gencies of experience. Is there no absolute value? Those wl» 
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mre' dealt Tdth the metaphy8ic.^l‘ Valod are not clear abont thia* 
point. Evolution implies a standard. In morals, evaluation is 
absolutely imperative. No moral philosophy is possible vrithout 
the recognition of value. The fair ftinnnnt of unanimity among 
mankind vrith regard to the fundamental questions of good and 
evil leads inevitably to the position that there is a universal, neces> 
sary and objective standard. If value is to be treated as a pre- 
eminently moral category, we cannot escape from the conclusion- 
that there is in the conception of value something definite and 
objective which can serve as a standard of comparison between 
different ethical values. But is it capable of a definite statement? 
Is it logically definable? Appreciation, admiration, reverence 
and dignity there certainly is, but as soon as we try to definitely 
formulate the ground of such admiration and devotion, we find 
that it is eljisive. There is such a vague and misty fringe round 
about it that we cannot make a precise or definite pr^ication 
without stmining beyond the limits of clear thought and language. 

J^oth biologically and ethically life is a great value or rather 
a system of values. Pleasure or happiness also is a system of 
values. Life’s value is sometimes expressed in terms of pleasure 
or interest. But interest does not exhaust all its contents. In 
life, there are certain things whose value cannot be expressed in 
terms of mere pleasure or utility. We call thpm invaluable. 
Character is an invaluable thing in the world. Its worth cilii^ot 
be computed by any known value. The sacrifice of the martyr, 
the fidelity of a wife, the affection of a motlier, the sublimity of 
the starry sky, the beauty of a waterfall in a moonlit night are 
such invaluable goods. The value which they express each in its 
own way is regarded as the highest value. 

But metaphysically all these values may be said to be sub- 
ordinate in their turn to the conception of the soul. The soul is 
the highest value. Different things of the universe ap])ear to our 
eyes differently coloured, but it is the ray of the sun which like 
a consummate artist paints them in all tlie unspeakable wealth of 
their tints«'‘ Similarly it is the soul, the light that shines within 

every one, that gives to each thing its value. mif 

iwfai I li m • f which 
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being attained pulls all other benefits into significance. The absolute 
value, therefore, may be said to belong to the soul which is the 
fountain head of all values. 

(inira fnf i 

Everything becomes an object of desire to us and is valued on 
thst account for the sake of the soul. The soul is loved and desired 
for the sake of anything else but for its own sake. 

t j j.-- 

But this view obviously depends upon a conception of the self 
which obliterates the distinction between the individual and tlie 
universal soul. The universal is the real and the real is the 
rational. Thus the controversy between thought and reality, be- 
tween subject and object, is set at rest for ever and the struggle 
of the finite mind to reach its ideal vanishes in a sweet repose in 
which all conflict is hushed into silence. Religion accordingly is 
supposed by some to express the highest social value. The ideal of 
religion gives the ultimate explanation of all values. Those who 
arc believers in religion do not find it difficult at all to understand 
how human values are finite and relative and hypothetical. We 
run after this thing and that in the hope of securing happiness, 
but true happiness or true value is not to be found in anything 
mundane. The mundane values are not all illusions ; they are 
valuable only in so far as they give a foretaste of the ultimate value 
that transcends all values. This is the transvalnation of all values 
and beyond good and evil in a real sense. 

srasuw: i 

SI 1^*1 SI si atsifii si uiitfq I 
apnaiiT qfWft si: v ^ fnsr. i 

If morality is merely a social distinction, you can certainly tran- 
scend it by disregarding it, as an Eastern despot would have placed 
himse lf by sheer brute force above all law and constitution, But. 
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ihc transcending of values becomes possible in the only real sense^ 
when one can transcend the limitations of bis own being and attune 
himself with the infinite. Infinite is the fountain head from 
which all the ultimate values sudh as the true, the good and the 
beautiful spring. The religious ideal is the light which is not on 
sea or land 

^ mm tmf «m i-%n 

But religion is ceasing more and more to be an inspiration and 
the fact cannot be disputed now-a-days that the presently world 
is drifting further and further away from religion. The spiritual 
is now confounded with the mystical and obscure, and religious 
values have come to be regarded with suspicion. 

,The reason is not far to seek. With tlie ever increasing 
complexities of life and the struggle for existence which is felt 
more and more acutely every day, otherworldliness is vanishing 
further and further away. When the actual is of such absorbing 
interest, where is the time to turn to the rational or the ideal? 

But those who persist in the effort to realise the highest 
values, are the people who can give us the correct interpretation 
of values. For it is the pursuit of values that make values intelli- 
gible. This is quite within our ordinary and normal experience. 
If we always prefer to sit in our arm-chairs and meditate upon an 
ideal whstitution for India, the result is the weaving of a cobweb 
of facts and fancies incoherently pieced together having no practi- 
cal bearing on experience. Those who are actually pursuing the 
end and actively participating in the regeneration of the country 
are the men most competent to see ahead and decide upon a prac- 
tical scheme. Similarly the highest values, are within the com- 
prehension of those only who are actively trying to realise them. 
The horizon is lifted for those who* have actually set the sail to 
their boats ; not to thore who keep looking on from the shore. 

This unique relation of activity to values niiAy lead to the idea 
that the values will cease to be values when they are consum^M, 
But ideal values can never be consummated. They can never be 
exhausted^* On the contrary active realisation invests them more 
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ftnd more with enlarged scope and wealth of details. To my mind, 
this idea of development solves many of the questions which trouble 
our minds. The values must not be held to be static or stationary. 
If so, they are values in a limited sense. Life is likened to a flow- 
ing, bubbling, surging stream. With the growth and expansion of 
life, values increase in richness and range. Happiness, beauty, 
good, truth are all growing. Happiness does not mean the same 
thing for all of us and at all stages of life. In the Bhagavat 6it&, 
you will find three meanings of happiness, Satwik, Bajasik and 
Timasik. So with regard to beauty and truth. As we get further 
scenes are revealed to our wondering gaze. 
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